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Parties suppl their ewn Material can have it marked or perforated at the Lowest Price. No Extra 
. Charge for Copying Designs. — 
List of Prices free. A Collar for Five Stamps. 





MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, &c. 


Tue only House in the Kingdom at which Ladies and the Trade can precure the Newest Designs, on the 
best Material, is : 


MRS. WILCOCKSON’S EMBROIDERY, BEAD, AND BERLIN WAREHOUSE, 
44 Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Al Assortment always on hand of Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets; Children’s Long Robes, Frocks, 
. Rakion, &c., handsomely designed for Embroidery er Braiding ; Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, Habit- 
s Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, and every other Article for Embroidery or Braiding, in endless variety. 

















Just published, 


REV. DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


PORTRAIT QF THIS CELEBRATED TRAVELLER AND MISSIONARY IS PUBLISHED 
| BY SNOW, 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty-two. Price 7s. 6d. 





This andes MOL by Dr. Livingstone prior to its publication, and he has since consented to accept a 
copy of it; and . HODSON has the honour to announce that H.R.H. Prinee Alberthas been pleased to 
become a purchgger; aleo Sir Roderick Murchison, with whom the Doctor is intimately acquainted. It is 
admitted to be t unmistakeable likeness. Sold also by J. S. Hopson, 22 Portugal Street, W.C. 


 - @OLDEN BALL 


(From Pall Mall), 
REPOSITORY OF ART-MANUFACTURE AND, GBJECTS OF TASTE. 








Tue best Assortment and the most Tasteful Designs in BRITISH and FOREIGN NEEDLEWORK, for 
Portiéres, Chairs, Sereens, Ottomans, Fender and Camp Steols; and all useful and ernamental Fancy Work 
on Canvas, Velvet, Cloth, Leather; and every well-adapted Material for Tapestry, Embroidery, Braiding, 
Bead, and Bugle-Work. All Needlework meunted in a very superior style. 


BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


J. COX having entered upen an engagement with an extensive Designer’s Establishment in Paris for 
Embroidery, Braiding, and Guipure Work, it will enable him to supply all the multiplied variety of Articles 
more readily, and at a much less expense, on the sEsT MaTeRrat only. A short List of Prices will explain. 


STRIPS, full breadth, two inches wide, 1d., traced er stamped ; and so in proportion for every two inches 
wider—SLEEVES, on any Material used, 8¢d.—COLLARS, in every variety (Embroidery, Stitching, Braiding, 
&c.}, from 34. to 6d.—COLLARS and CUFFS, in Broderie 4 la Minute, Braiding, and Embroidery, 6¢.— 
JACKETS: a new, warm, washing Material, for Braiding and Embroidery. 











Special Orders executed, without any extra Charge, te any Pattern or Design, by 
JOSEPH COX, GOLDEN BALL, PARK TERRACE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 





AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DISPATCH. 


ON AND AFTER SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 1657, each Copy of the DISPATCH will be accompanied with | 
a Coloured Map, a Cuart, or the Paw of a principal Town, so as tofurnish to each Subscriber, GRATIS, a | 
most Comprehensive, Complete, and useful Atlas. 

The size of the Engravings will be that of one page of the Newspaper. 
year, wil) be of double the size. ; 

It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the DISPATCH ATLAS will contain more names and po- 
sitions of places than any other English publication of the kind. The counties will be given separately, and, 
where large, divided. Within the first four months, Ixpza will be mere accurately and completely delineated, 
in a Series of Nrixz Maps, than in any British Atlas. 

The names of the Artists will be the best guarantee for perfect accuracy. The engravings will be in the 
highest style of art, involving a cost of MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. Tee 

Mechanics’ Institutes, Educational Establishments, Hotels, Reading-rooms, and Coffee-heuses will, in pos- 
sessing the Dispatcn ATLas, be supplied with a daily want. 

The DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded gratis with the Paper at the usual price—Sd. per copy, of 6d. 
stamped. 

The Priday Evening Edition may be received in the most distant parts ef the Kingdom on Saturday 
morning. 


Six Maps and two Plans, in each 





Office, 139 Fleet Street, London. 
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Cure of 29 
BY 
Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. 


“ Middleton, near Manchester.—Sir, I am now 44 | 


Years’ Asthmatic Cough 


years of age, and I have been afflicted with an asth- | 
matie cough since I was a boy 15 years of age; dur- | 
ing that time I have resorted to every means in my | 


power te remove it, but in vain, until last Sunday, 
when I sent for a small box ef Dr. Locock’s Waiters, 
I have taken two boxes since,.and from the effects 
they have had upon me, I feel no doubt of a speedy 
recovery. -G. STRINGER.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and 
rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and ali 
Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are 


invaluable, for clearing and strengthening the voice. | 


They have a most pleasant taste. 


dors. s 
Dr. Locock’s Cosmetic : 


A delightfully fragrant preparation, for impreving 


Price Is. 1id., | 
2s..9d., and lis. per Box. Sold by all Medicine Ven- | 


‘and beautifying the Complexion, rendering the Skin | 


clear, soft, and transparent, removing all Eruptions, | 
Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, Pimples, and Roughness; | 


curing Gnat-bites, and the Stings of Insects. In the 


i 


process of Shaving it allays all smarting, and renders | 


the Skin soft and smooth. Sold in Bottles at Is. 1jd., | 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


Observe the words “‘ DR. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC” | 


on the Government Stamp outside the Wrapper. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists. 


To Ladies.—Avoid Tight Lacing, and 
try William Carter’s 

New Coutil Winter Bodice, with patent front fas'- 
enings, 5s. 6d. 

Elastic Coutil Bodices, ditto, 3s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 

Self-Lacing Patent Front Fastening Corsets, 8s. 6d. 
to 14s. 6d. 

Family and Nursing Stays, Self-adjusting, 9. 6¢ 
to 21s. 

Paris Wove Stays, all sizes, 6s. 11d. 

Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22 Ludgate Street, 
St. Paul’s, E.C. 

N.B.—Every kind of Parisian Eugenie Hoop Watch- 
Spring Skirts. 





WILLIAM CARTER 
informs the Public hie Stock of WINTER PETT! 
COATS are now complete in every variety. 
Ladies’ Black, White, and Coloured Moreen Petr 
coats, 5s. did. to 12s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Winsey and Linsey Woolsey, in all colours, 
8s. 6d. to 21s. . 
Ladies’ Santilla, Damask, Coloured and Black Pet 
ticoats, 12¢..6d. to 1 5s. ; 
Ladies’ Quilted Saltaire Lustre Petticoats, 15s- 
to 25s. 
Ladies’ Quilted Satin, Satinette, and Glacé Pett 
coats, 35s. to 60s. 
Address, WiLL1am CARTER, 22 Ludgate Street, 
St. Paul’s, E.C. i 
N.B.—Engravings of the above or Wholesale Lis 
Free. 


HAIR-DYE. 

Exhibition Medal and Honourable Mention Mf 
awarded to E. F. LANGDALE for his PREPA®- 
TIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL. ike 

**To our minds, ¢hese are the most extraordins® 
productions of modern chemistry.”—Jilustrated 1 
don Newa, July 19, 1851. 

Post-free, in Cases, 3s. 9d. and 6«. 6d. 

The money returned if not satisfactory. 


LaporaTory, 72 Hatrow GaRDE®. 
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HORSE-SUOEING, 





Che Aational Magazine. 


[It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 











THE SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT. 


Whatever may be the practical working of the association 
which has just been formed at Birmingham for promoting 
Social Science, the movement in this direction is undoubtedly 
a noble one,.and is in itself not only a pledge but an achiev- 
ment. The mere fact of a man like Lord Brougham—the 
hero in his time of so many party- -attles — devoting himself 
to aims which involve the interests of all, especially those 
of the ignorant and the poor, touches a chord of generous 
feeling which will not fail to respond. No small good is 
gained by showing our masses that they are cared for, that 
legislators are not mere wheels in an abstract machine of 
government ; but that they are men with sympathetic hearts, 
—men acknowledging as paramount over all divisions of 
class the bonds of human identity and brotherhood. 
Moreover, the step just taken is valuable as showing the 
growth of the truth to which we have heretofore adve rted, -- 
that when the rights of personal freedom and property are 
once secured, the further progress of a state depends even 
more upon its social than upon its political institutions. 
For ages we have made laws in order to regulate men; let 
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us now develop men in order that we may improve our | 


outward regulations. These processes are of course to some 
extent simultaneous and interactive at all times, 





but the | men live by voluntary union, as law implies he 
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BY GERICAULT. 








former has hitherto predominated. We would now see the 
latter in the ascendant; we would no longer have the in- 
dividual man merely forced into the grooves of a mechanical 
legislature, but so raised by the direct culture of his inner 
life that he may give birth to a nobler and ever-expanding 
economy of the social system. 

That order in a state which is maintained chiefly by the 
law is necessarily defective and insecure. The force of law, 
as such, is inevitably rigid and uniform. It deals with gene- 
ral cases, and is incapable of plastic adaptation to particular 
varieties. Its test of character is an external one. It judges 
of action rather than of motive. In its eye the instructed 
man who has sinned in the light of knowledge, and the ig- 
norant man who has stumb led. in utter darkness, are alike 
guilty. The theft of bloated cupidity and the theft of des- 
perate want are alike theft. And this is unavoidably so, 
since for legislation to take minute cognisance of motives 
would be equally impracticable and dangerous. The true 
plea of mitigation in one case would give rise to a thousand 
counterfeits in others, and mercy to a few victims would 
mean impunity to many criminals. 

How desirable, then, is it that some element in the state 
should be found to represent the discernment of compassion, 
just as the law represents the certainty of punishment! It 
should be the feature of this former element that no differ- 
ence of condition or motive be overlooked, just as it must 
be the feature of the law that no act of crime should trans- 
pire unchecked. The offender should be r 
one force, while the offence only can be recognised 


cognised by tl 


other. That force which should not, indee of, oppose, but 
| compensate and qualify, the action of law we would call the 
| force of soc iety,—society, which implies the state in which 
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which they live by necessary order. This force of society, 
so inestimable, and without which law cannot but be harsh 
and tinjust, has always found its vent in the casual influ- 
ence of humane and Christian minds; but we regard the 

sirminghami movement as the first attempt to convert it 
from an accident into a system, and to embody it in a distinct 
organisation. Henceforth we will hope the time draws near 
when no man can be convicted of transgression who has not 
previously learned the duty which he has violated ; when no 
culprit not yet hardened shall be dismissed to penalties that 
feed the guilt which may Have had its root in accident; and 
when a repentant man may not find the path of vice an easy 
declivity, while that of virtue leads to arduous heights, where 
the sword of vengeance always glitters, and the hand of 
mercy is never stretched out. 

Of the five departments which the Birmingham Associa- 
tion has established, we may regard as the most important 
those of “ Education,” and “ Punishment and Reformation.” 

As to the former of these sections, to which we must 
at present limit ourselves, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Birmingham Society will recognise in the discovery of 
worthy educators the one basis of all success in education. 
The personal fitriess of the living agent for his task is a 
matter of far more weight than the amount of knowledge he 
may have acqtired: A man may have much to commu- 
nicate and yet absolutely want the faculty of communica- 
tion. And even granting his ability to impart knowledge 
in a lucid and methodical manner, his great value as a moral 
instrument will depend upon his power to begin his work at 
the beginning. Mere instruction, indeed;—that knowledge 
which is furnished from without;—may supply the pupil 
with weapons for the battle of life; but the mode in which 
these weapons will be applied, whether to the good or harm 
of the individual and society, must turn upon the dispositions 
which are developed from within. It is not only possible, 
but a matter of frequent occurrence, to render man by the 
mere training of the intellect a more expert malefactor. The 
true educator will begin with the conscience as the very 
root of human life; he will discern in the conscience that 
primary element of being which connects humanity with its 
Source, which at once quickens and purifies the sympathies, 
stimulates and enlightens the intellect, and makes acquired 
knowledge, not only precious as a means of worldly success, 
but sacred as a trust. For this culture of the whole being, 
much more is required than stores of information or skill in 
unfolding them ; there must be a deep sense of responsibility, 
a generous sympathy, a patient and plastic energy that 
makes light of toil and hardship, while evolving from the 
seeds of character the consummate perfection of the Chris- 
tian citizen. The true educator, we repeat, is the one con- 
dition of true education. It might seem folly to insist upon 
a truth so trite, were it not also a truth so disregarded. 
How often amongst the professors of routine instruction, 
armed with a catechism, a multiplication-table, and a cane, 
shall we find that living response of one human heart to the 
needs of another, without which education, in its best sense, 
is impossible, and instruction becomes the mere mechanical 
contact of barren dogmas with coerced memories? Let us 
not be supposed to intend any censure upon the mass of 
educators because they fail to realise the ideal we demand. 
Urgent, however, is the need that such an ideal should be 
attained, that a higher value should be assigned to the po- 
sition of the educator, and that he whose office it is to train 
humanity should himself be one of its noblest illustrations. 








HORSE-SHOEING., 
By GERICAULT. 


GrnricauLt was a French painter of the highest talent and 
promise, a single one of whose works immediately and alone 
sufficed to raise him into a more than European reputation. 
This was named “The Raft of the Medusa,” and was so 
original a subject, and so powerfully dealt with, that the 
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world received the picture with acclamation, hailing the 
painter a8 a new-born son of Apollo, who was to outshine 
all his contemporaries, and dazzle mankind with a new re- 
velution in art. All this glory Seemed to be his; but Death 
took him in early manhood, and left but a name, which, 
considering the stnall number of his works, is stamped 
strangely deep into the history of art in France. 

Although much of his reputation rested upon the great 
marine piece referred to, Gericault was, however, equally, if 
not more, fond of painting horses; of this taste the picture 
before us is an example. It will be interesting, not alone as 
the work of a great Fretith artist, the circumstances of whose 
life had much that attracts the imagination about it, nor on 
account of its own itidividual merits as a work of art, but 
as affording some theans of comparing the peculiar national 
characters of French and English painters in treating simi- 
lar subjects; for the well-known picture by Landseer, on the 
Sate subject, will occur to every one as a fitting companion 
to this. We shall not pursue the parallel, but leave it to the 
discrimination of the reader, confident that he will find much 
matter for observation and thought bg placing the works 
side by side. 

The stalwart French shoe-smith is fitting a new shoe to 
the heel of one of those heavy Norman farm-horses, which 
seem like elephants of horse-flesh. The method of doing this 
is quite different from that of English farriers, one of whom 
would take the hoof on to his knee, The horse also is se- 
cured into a sort of frame, instead of being merely tied up by 
the head to the wall, as is the custom with us. The owner 
of the horse leans against the frame; the little boy caresses 
the immense brute; while in the background the smith's 
assistant urges the smithy fire toa glow. There is so much 
action and spirit in the whole of this design, as to indi- 
cate it to be the work of no orditiary mind, but of one who, 
preconceiving a thought, went through it with force and 
will. L. L. 








EBEN.—A TRUE STORY. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuerE is no change in Jean Rhymer’s solitary cottage; 
as humble as ever, sending up its little curl of smoke into 
the summer skies, still a little apart from its neighbours, as if 
with voluntary humility, and something like the lowly will- 
ing life-long penance which its patient mistress exhibits in her 
life,—this little house lies low under the sunshine, brighten- 
ing with its one window and its open door under the cheer- 
ful light. Three years older, but unchanged, the humble 
owner of the house sits in her habitual seat between the 
fireplace and the window, with her work upon her knee. 
She is “neat-handed,” as they say in Anster. Sombre as 
her own appearance is, many a little tasteful emendation 
in the toilette of these rural beauties tell of Jean Rhymer's 
hand, and she has constant occupation among them; though 
still the unspun hemp upon the wheel and the uncompleted 
stocking in the basket show that Jean is not disposed to lose 
an hour of her time, even when her eyes fail, and her sewing 
glimmers before them in the candle-light. 

But the little, desolate, well-ordered apartment is strangely 
filled to-day ; not a solitary customer, abounding with pain- 
ful and minute directions, and full of anxiety that the new 
gown—which is an event in her life—should look as well 
as possible, but a little crowd of maidens aud matrons, not 
the least considerable in Anster, fill its narrow bounds with 
a buzz and stir which make Jean something nervous. The 
work lies on her lap untouched. She would rise to show 
her respect but that her limbs feel feeble, and there is such 
a fluttering tremor upon all her frame; and there are not 
half as many chairs and stools in the house as would seat 
her crowd of guests. If you look at Jean more narrowly, 
you will see that the tears that fill her eyes are not tears ol 
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gricf, and that a strange brightness has come to every line 
of her gray and withered face. 

‘I dinna doubt you're surprised,” said Jean meekly ; 
“but no me; for I kent what was in him lang ago.” 

“You might ken he was a good son, and a well-disposi- 

tioned lad,—we a’ kent that, mair or less,” said the soft- 
he irted large Mrs. Horsburgh, who led the invading party ; 
‘but there’s mony a good lad could nae mair have » done the 
tke of this than I could lift the Isle of May off the sea. Na, 
woman, you needna tell me; I ken you were out of your 
wits as weel as a’ the rest.” 

| “T wasna surprised,” repeated Jean; and if it was 
pride, it was a pride so humble, and so full of the touching 
confidence of love, that not one of her auditors could doubt 

r belie her. ‘I wouldna wonder at ony thing my Eben 
tid, except it was something ill; for I ken him from a 
bairn what’s in his heart.” 

There was a little pause ; for, full of curiosity and excite- 
ment as this worshipful assembly was, no one could imme- 
diately interrupt the deeper current of the mother’s thoughts. 
At last Mrs. Horsburgh, privileged by right of her universal 
friendliness, broke in: 

“T wish ye would tell us some mair; we're a’ wild to 
hear about Eben,—what he’s thinking himsel’, and how he’s 
to be advanced, and if he’s proud of his prize. DU’m sure 
he’s mair than mortal if he’s no proud, when a’ Anster, east 
and west, is proud for him. What does he say in his letter, 
Jean? No acreature has a word to say, but a’ about Eben. 
Tell us, like a woman, what the laddie thinks himsel’.” 

“Tle says, there came on an awfw’ gale when they 
eaed to sea the next day,” said Jean, holding jealously in 
her hand a letter which she did not open, “and they 
couldna save baith ships; so they lad muckle wark getting 
the prisoners aboard the Traveller, aud syne the French 
boat gaed down.” 

‘“Gaed down!” there was a universal cry. 
I thought to see Eben come into Anster harbour 
| her, like wee Ritchie Allan, in St. Minan’s, with the French 
| prize,” cried one gossip. 

A’ the poor laddie’s 


another ; 


‘Eh, woman, 





toil’s gaen for nought,” exclaimed 
“he'll get nae prize-money now.’ 

“Never you mind, Jean,” cried big Mrs. Horsburgh ; 
“he’s gotten a guid name and favour with the great; there’s 
nae fears for the siller.” 

“The captain of the Frenchman wouldna leave his ship, 
—the gunnel was in the water, but he was a brave chield, and 
| wouldna stir,—so my Eben grippit him head and shouthers, 
| aud cast him into the boat: he’s a strong callant, and 
come the length of a man now. If they could press him, 
| VPse warrant they wadna be lang; but he’s safe in a trans- 
| port-ship, and though he was offered a sma’ officer’s com- 
luission in a man-o’-war, my Eben says, na. He aye minds 
upon his auld mother at hame. The war’s hot and sair the 
| now, he canna tell when he may win back; but he says 

he'll ne’er be content till he’s sailing quiet voyages out of 
| <Anster, and has his ain house to look to, and a’ his auld 
| friends,—that’s what my Eben says.” 
| “ But I would take the commission, 

Katrine Mailin, “and come hame in navy-blue, with a gold 

band on my bannet. I wouldna like to see the lass in 

Anster then that would say him nay; no a right woman 
iu the town would ever speak to her again.” 

“Whisht, Katrine ” said Mrs. Horsburgh. 
“Tfhe] had just a r cood sloop now, and siller for a plenishing—” 

But the words were said under her breath, and the sen- 

not concluded; it caught nobody’s ear but the 
» to which it was most important; Jean Rhymer listened 

ith a glistening eye. 
‘But Annie’s never 





if I was him,” said 


; Eben’s far wiser, 


Chice was 


29 - ie eS 
come, said Jean to herself sofils 


her visitors were gone. Annie, that aye came to 
ine hear the news, she’s no lookit near me since the 
rd came,—I canna say she’s just like my Eben, but 
\d lassie, and he likes hia weel ;—I wonder what’s 


sat eping Annie,- —and after a’ her mother said.’ 
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captain of 
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Jean did not need to wonder long; for that same even- 
ing, when the feeble candle-light shone dim through the 
thick panes, and Jean sat before her little fire—it was a 
balmy June night, but the fire never came amiss in these 
humble habitations,—knitting her stockings, a light foot 
approaching warned her to expect her youthful visitor. 
But Jean was somewhat disappointed to find that Annie's 
face did not express the same frank and open pleasure, 
the same quick inquisitive interest, which all her neigh- 
bours had already shown. Instead of this, Annie’s averted 
eyes sought any thing rather than to meet Jean’s astonished 
glance; and Annie’s conversation lingered upon a hundred 
little trifling subjects before it came near the one which en- 
grossed all her companion’s thoughts, 

“T’ve restless hands,” said Annie, twisting about her 
apron in her fingers till their nervous motion attracted 
Jean’s attention; “I’m aye used to work at something 
I'll take the wheel.” 

And Annie took the wheel; and with her head turned 
aside made the little machine hum and twirl under the 
action of her busy foot and hand. Jean did not understand 
the long silence into which her young visitor’s manner 
fascinated even herself; but at last the. one subject, which 
swallowed up all others, took full possession of her mind 
again, and the mother spoke: 

“T havena seen ye, Annie, since the word came about 
Eben.” 

“No.” Such a strange, blank, trembling answer! and 
Annie’s head turns still farther away from Jean’s eye, and 
from the light. 

“O, Annie, lassie! I thought naebody would understand 
me, a’ my joy and a’ my thankfulness, like you; but you 
havena a kind thought for Eben, poor man, poor man! and 
I thought you wouk d think o’t near as muckle as my se wae 

«So I ‘do, so I do!” said a whisper by Jean’s side, and 
Annie’s tears droppe cd one by one upon the hemp she spun. 
Jean Rhymer dried her own eyes, half-compassionate, 
indignant, and shook her head. 

“T canna tell what to think, nor what you mean,” said 
Eben’s mother. ‘ Maybe you wonder, like a’ the rest, that 
the like of him could do such grand things. Naebody but 
his mother kent what wasin him; I’m no surprised—no me!” 

The murmuring broken words of Annie’s reply were lost 
in the little stir of resentment with which Jean’s disap- 
pointed hope expressed itself. 

“What did you say, Annie?” said the mother anxiously, 
when she became aware that her young companion had 
spoken. But Annie was not able to repeat it, and Jean lost 
the comfort of the words; though she was not left in much 
doubt, after all, when Annie rose from the wheel with her 
shy and tear-stained face, and still scarcely venturing to 
look at her, said, “Good night,” and hurried away. 

‘A sloop, and siller for a plenishing.” When the win- 
dow was closed and the door barred, Jean took out her 
‘ posy”’ from the head of her bed, and turned over the now 
considerable bundle of sviled notes once more. Increase 
and blessing to such miser-hoards! An angel could scarcely 
have dropped a purer or more generous tear than the drop 
of mingled sadness and joy which fell upon Jean’s humble 
treasure as she put it carefully away. 


hal {. 


CHAPTER V. 

But one year followed and then another. The 
Anster grew oblivious of the great exploit of Eben; his 
mother’s little cottage was no longer crowded with inquirers 
When Eben was mentioned, indeed, a kind word of hearty 


commendation followed his name; but by degrees it can 
about that Eben was seldom mentioned. Jean Rhymer’s 
harmless life went on as of old. Toiling day by day, s! 
ate her bread w thankfulness of heart; her neighbours 
even forgot to wonder why, with her regular s! f Eben’s 
monthly pay, two entire pounds,—a glorious provision for a 


single woman,—she should need to toil so long and painfully; 
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but her services were in request, and it was the usage of these 
thrifty people to employ themselves in all available modes of 
industry ; so Jean’s labour passed with very little comment, 
and no one knew of the slow accumulation, graduai and 
bulky, in the old pocket-book,—the hoard which Jean took 
down when her heart failed her, to comfort her eyes withal. 

And many a suitor went away discomfited from the 
cheerful kitchen, sacred to winter-evening wooings, where 
Annie Horsburgh’s something pale and pensive beauty gave 
an additional charm to her father’s wealth. Good Mrs. 
Horsburgh, big and soft-hearted, did not quite approve of 
this. Eben might be very well indeed, if he were here to 
keep up by constant care and devotion his own interest in 
Annie’s thoughts; but Annie bade fair to be very soon in a 
position which an Anster beauty could ill tolerate—without 
a “lad.” There was something humiliating in the thought. 

“T’m no sae caring if she wants to wait, and keep free 
till he comes hame,” said Mrs. Horsburgh, with perplexity, 
“T’m no pressing for her to be marriet; though J had been 
in my ain house five year mysel’ afore I was as auld,—she’s 
four-and-twenty, that I should say sae, and her my only 
bairn ;—but to scorn every decent lad away from her, ne’er 
to have ane at her hand to gie her right respect, like a’ the 
rest,—it’s this that troubles me.” 

But it seems that Annie was undutifully indifferent to 
her mother’s trouble. She was generally in very good 
spirits herself,—not at all pining or discontented,—and suf- 
fered with great good-humour many a sally from the loud 
and merry Katrine, her next-door neighbour, who now, over- 
whelmed and deluged with children, was a little less idle, 
but not a whit less provoking, than of old. Things were in 
this position, and Eben had been full six years away, when, 
on a winter’s night, at his own fireside, John Horsburgh, a 
worthy bailie of the borough, took upon himself to expound to 
a little company his sentiments as to the marriage of daugh- 
ters in general, and in particular the settlement of his own. 

The party consisted, first, of Mrs. Horsburgh, seated, large 
and full, in a great elbow-chair covered with check linen. 
Mrs. Horsburgh’s soft hands, dinted with many a dimple, 
were crossed, in loving large commixture of thumbs and 
fingers, in her lap; her feet were on a wooden stool; and a 
little curly-headed boy, a neighbour’s child, hung by her 
warm skirts, roasting his sunburnt head under the glow of 
the fire. In the opposite arm-chair the redoubtable John 
reposed himself after his daily labours, his irascible face 
twinkling with the lights of a mood of more than ordinary 
content. Pretty Annie Horsburgh, looking very young on 
her dreadful eminence of four-and-twenty years, sat a little 
apart knitting the stocking, which her well-accustomed 
hand went about busily with little guidance from the eye. 
Not far from Annie, a handsome young sailor lingered in 
the background, the only suitor at present on duty; while 
Katrine, loud and joyous, poising an unruly year-old baby 
on her shoulder, stands at the door, where she has stood for 
a long half-hour, protesting breathlessly now and then, that 
“she only came in for half a minute, and durstna stay, or 
a’ the bairns and John would be running wild.” 

No one observes that the audience has been increased 
by some one humbly asking admittance at the half-opened 
door; so the applicant stands timidly on the threshold, wait- 
ing till John Horsburgh has delivered his speech that her 
voice may be heard. 

“ Daughters are little profit in general,’’ says the oracle 
of the Anster council-chamber; “for my part, I think it’s 
naething but a disgrace to puir folk to burden the world with 
a wheen lassies, when stout callants might help themselves; 
but I wouldna discountenance them a’thegither. I’m a tol- 
erant man; I like fair play. Ae man may have wheat- 
bread at his table when anither has but barley-scones; and 
I've seen where daughters were a very decent plenishing to 
a guid house with plenty of siller. They’re aye a fash. I’ve 
read books were naething frae beginning to end but how 
sair decent folk had to toil to get them off their hands; and 
I’m sure I’ve been bothered mysel’ with as mony haverels 
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seeking after my bit lassie as if she was something out of 
the common. But I have my ain rule. ‘Can ye buy my 
house at the West Brae,’ says I. ‘Can ye put plenishing 
in’t that'll please the mistress? For if ye can, I’ve nae objec- 
tion, ye can speak to Annie; but if ye canna, ye may be a 
very decent lad, but you’re no for me.’ Ye may laugh, but 
I’m earnest; where ane came that could, he never got a 
civil word from that gipsy there; and my guid house at 
the West Brae, that I built for this ungrateful monkey, is 
bleaching in the rain, with never a fire kindled under its 
roof. Ye’re a wise woman, Katrine; they’re a’ callants, 
thae imps of darkness. Be thankful, though they are evil 
spirits, that there’s no ae lassie among them a’.” 

“Tf I was you, John Horsburgh, I would be civil,” cried 
Katrine, tossing her wild plaything in the air; “but wee 
Patie’s no heeding, and my man would gie twalpennies he 
had a sister like himsel’ the morn.” 

A timid knock, repeated two or three times, was audible 
at last, and Jean Rhymer’s pale face looked in at the door. 

“T came to say there’s twa of the bairns ill in Ralph 
Horsburgh’s at the East Shore,” said Jean; “and the mistress 
would be thankful if somebody would help her; for she’s no 
very weel hersel’. I said I would leave the message, for I 
was to pass this gate. Good night.” 

Before any one could answer, Jean had disappeared into 
the darkness, and you could not perceive in this black un- 
lighted road with what a light and steady step Jean Rhymer 
went upon her way. Her lips were moving, muttered words 
sometimes fell from her tongue; she was making a very la- 
borious calculation, and wondering over the unknown mag- 
nitude of the house at the West Brae, and the kind of plen- 
ishing that would please the mistress. 

“‘She’s kind by nature, and has a soft heart,” said Jean 
to herself; ‘‘ she wouldna be for ower grand an outset. My 
Eben, my bonnie lad, if I but saw him hame !” 

But what is this light in Jean Rhymer’s window? It 
cannot come from the fire she gathered so carefully when 
she went away,—a clear ruddy glow, it comes merrily 
through these thick panes, kindling the very darkness of 
the road into light and exultation. With a trembling heart, 
and a step faltering with haste and anxiety, accusing her- 
self bitterly for her own incaution in leaving the key of the 
house and of all her treasure even in her trusty neighbour's 
hands, and already in fancy beholding a troop of strange 
depredators violently spoiling her store, Jean hurried for- 
ward to investigate. ‘True there is some one within,—some 
one looking about with careful scrutiny over the well-remem- 
bered walls, the homely furniture, the work upon the table. 
The fire blazes up a cordial welcome to the stranger; the 
little candle on the table glows like a star through the night. 
Take time before you scream and rouse the neighbourhood ; 
see who this housebreaker is. 

He is standing before the fire, taking down one by one 
and replacing again on the mantelpiece some rude child's 
toys, which you would think he has some memory of, he 
handles them so tenderly ; and the firelight glows upon his 
bronzed and manly face, and on the bold, frank, open mien 
of one who fears no disrespect and knows no shame. But 
he does not see the blanched face at the window, the strain 
of anxious gazing, the lessening terror, the growing hope. 
Quick to the door, Jean Rhymer, —quick, lest your footing 
fail you and your strength give way before his arm is at 
hand to hold his mother up. With a great cry she rushes 

lindly at the door; and now it is closed upon her, and no 
eye sees the meeting. Eben has come home. 





CHAPTER YI. 


“ Annie Horsburgh’s never married yet.” The words 
are said half carelessly ; but a less acute eye than his mo- 
ther’s might see how Eben turns his head away, and does not 
chose to betray to this broad daylight the glow upon his face. 

“Na, she’s no married.” Jean is very cautious, and with 
her wary eye follows every motion of the young man’s face. 
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« And aye as bonnie as ever,” said Eben hastily, but with 
a sigh. “The folk say I'll see changes, mother; but I’ve 
seen two that make me think I havena been a twelvemonth 
away.” 

“ What twa is’t, Eben ?” 

“There’s you for one,” said her son slowly ; “ and—well, 
it's no good trying, I canna get Annie Horsburgh out of my 
head,—she’s just the same sweet face she had the day the 
Traveller sailed—But I’m no come home to speak of havers. 
Mother, what’s a’ this gear ?” 

The question is easier asked than answered; and just 
then a little messenger comes to the door to see if the hasp 
of hemp is ready for John Gilfillan, the merchant. With a 
slight tremor Jean rises to commit the completed work 
into the child’s hands, and returns very like a culprit to 
hear the question asked again in a more imperative tone. 

“ What’s a’ this gear, mother; and what’s John Gilfillan 
to you ?” 

For, alas, in her joy last night, and in her still more over- 
powering certainty of joy this morning, Jean has forgotten 
to put aside a half-finished gown, and to push her wheel out 
of the way; a convicted criminal she stands before her son, 
her humble eyes cast down, and her hand shaking a little. 
This has a wonderful effect on Eben. He springs to her 
side, thrusts her into a chair, exclaims at himself with re- 
morseful anger : 

“T’ve startled ye, mother; but what way did ye no say 
there was ower little siller? Mother, will ye no speak to me ?” 

“There wasna ower little siller, Eben, my man.” 

Her voice was trembling and uncertain; but a sort of 
joyous embarrassment mingled with its deprecation which 
grievously perplexed Eben. 

“You did it just for pleasure, then,” said her son, unable 
to restrain a kick of indignation which sent poor Jean’s 
work-basket skipping over the floor. 

Jean rose hastily, but not to pick up this same basket, 
as Eben—partly angry at himself, partly at her—supposed. 
He thought his mother was crazy as she mounted on a chair 
to reach the head of her wooden bed. With breathless hur- 
ried eagerness she returned, holding in her hand a bulky 
parcel; the young man looked on in wonder, while forth 
upon the table before him a perfect cloud of one-pound notes 
descended through the darkened air: like autumn leaves in 
handfuls they fluttered down upon the deal table. He looked 
on stupefied. 

“ Mother, what does it mean ?” 

“Tt’s a’ your ain, Eben! I’ve looked at it mostly every 
night since there was only twa of them, and it’s a’ your ain, 
my darling bairn! Ye’re evens with Annie Horsburgh; ye 
can buy the house at the West Brae whenever ye will; and 
Eben, Eben, my man, it’s a’ your ain!” 

_And down they poured upon the homely board, unused 
to bear a more valuable burden than Jean Rhymer’s simple 
meal; every shade of complexion, every gradation of purity, 
from the rare new bit of spotless paper to this one black as 
night, whereon you can trace but faintly the mystic repe- 
titions that make money of the worthless shred. In a 
strange flush of excitement, Jean showered them down one 
by one. Her son could not speak; he gazed at them for a 
time with blank amazement and incredulity, and at last, 
burying his face in his hands, bent down upon the table 
among its precious encumbrances, and wept aloud. 

“Ye maunna greet, Eben; you’re no to say a word. Eh, 
man, but I was glad laying up treasure for my bairn, me 
that helped to bring shame upon him from his earliest breath. 
’’ye been real weel a’ the time, I’ve never wanted night nor 
day ; kindness and blessing the Lord poured out on me, till 
my heart was grit and my cup run ower, and now my son's 
back, and it’s permitted to the like of me to help him to a 
bein house of his ain. O, Eben, I’m unworthy of the grace! 
You're not to greet, but to rejvice; for I ken the Lord’s 
accepted of a broken spirit now. Your no ill-pleased at me? 
I’m your mother, Eben, my man !” 


9) 


“My mother, my mother!” The strong young man 





threw himself at her feet, hid his face in her homely gown, 
and sobbed as though his great expanding heart would burst. 
The poor woman was unprepared for this. Startled and full 
of many doubts and fears, she sobbed too as she passed her 
hand fondly over his hair and drew it into curls; holding 
her head away, lest the tears should fall—an evil omen— 
upon those beloved locks. She had expected to surprise 
him, but Jean, who saw nothing noble in her own long-loving 
sacrifice, had not anticipated this. 

There were nearly two hundred of these precious bits of 
paper; for Eben’s wages had increased of late, and he too 
had some little savings of his own ; so, witha bold heart, the 
young sailor took his way that very night to John Hors- 
burgh’s hospitable fireside. That Annie shrank into her 
corner Eben did not wonder, nor was he discouraged when 
he saw with what sudden variations of colour she listened 
to his conversation with the others; for Mrs. Horsburgh 
and Katrine, again in for “half a minute,” fell upon him 
with enthusiasm ere he had well entered the room. 

“ Eh, man, if ye had but been here when the word came 
about that villain of a French ship!” cried Katrine; “no a 
lad or lass about the town but was daft for Eben. But if I 
had been you, would I no have ta’en the commission, and 
come hame with a cutlass at my side and a grand uniform, 
like the captain at the Elie? I would ne’er have been done 
fighting after I ance took a ship, if it had been me.” 

“T’ve nae great heart to killing decent men,” said Eben; 
“T wasna to ken which were ne’er-do-wells and which had 
wives and bairns at hame. Shedding blood is ill pastime ; I 
would rather face the wildest sea that ever ran than a man 
that got his death at my hand.” 

“He aye had such a tender heart,” said big Mrs. Hors- 
burgh; “but I mind how ye lickit Johnnie Rodger, Eben, 
for meddling with Annie, when you were a’ bairns at the 
schule. But now ye’re hame, what will ye turn your hand 
to now ?” 

“Tf were you, I would ask him if he had a lock of siller,”’ 
cried the bold Katrine. ‘ Man, Eben, just tell me!” 

“T’m no to complain of,” said Eben, with a glow of plea- 
sure at his heart which all the gold in the world could not 
have brought. “I have nae an empty hand, Katrine, to 
begin with ance mair; and if I can, I'll set up a house in 
Anster afore I sail again. I’ve word of a bonnie wee sloopie 
—no so little, either—that they'll make me skipper of, the 
morn; and if I prosper a’ way else—” 

Bursting from them with a shrill“ Hurrah!” Katrine ran to 
call her husband to join her in exultation over Eben’s hopes. 

“Them that have siller may buy land,” said Mrs. Hors- 
burgh, in vague necessity of saying something; and Annie, 
startled out of her corner, withdrew altogether, trembling, 
disquieted, and afraid she knew not why. 

But Eben Rhymer and John Horsburgh met in a very 
amicable conference not very long thereafter; the house at 
the West Brae found its tardy master and its sweet shy 
mistress on a bright summer-day at last; and Jean Rhymer 
has lived to see such a flock of gallant sons, and such a fleet 
of prosperous sloops as never before graced the piers and 
harbour of Anstruther; and weeps most blessed tears to 
hear her honoured Eben say in the presence of his children, 
that all his joy and all his prosperity dates back to the lonely 
unknown labours of the poor and solitary widow, who once 
thought her boy was blighted all his life long by the shadow 
of that sin which, in her wifely love and tender conscience, 
she believed herself to share. 








CROCKERY. 





WHEN we estimate valuable things lightly because they are 
common, it is instructive sometimes to fancy them away, 
and calmly ask ourselves what the consequences would be 
were we deprived of them. Suppose, then, the touch of 
some magician’s wand should suddenly deprive the world of 
all its crockery. I shall base our speculation on the widest 
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foundation of which it is susceptible. Every particle of 
crockery I will suppose gone, and the materials for making 
it gone too; not only every cup and saucer, dish and plate, 
Sévres ware and majolica, but likewise every brick and tile, 
chimney-pot and clay-ware drain-pipe ; in short, every par- 
ticle of material which learned people term ceramic, let us 
suppose to have vanished for ever. If any reader by the 
force of imagination can succeed in realising this to him- 
self, he will, I am disposed to think, agree with me that the 
tide of civilisation would roll back on the strand of barbarism 
again further than the most imaginative mind could repro- 
duce to itself, or the sternest reasoning demonstrate. 

Presuming these preliminary remarks have induced a 
train of mind favourable to the contemplation of crockery, I 
will jot down some points bearing upon its nature and its 
history. And firstly, to justify the use of a common word, I 
may be permitted to state that ‘crockery’ is the most cor- 
rect representative of the learned term ‘ceramic’ that our 
mother tongue furnishes. ‘ Why not say ‘pottery’? I may 
be asked. Simply because ‘ pottery’ would not be correct. 
Pottery, for instance, would not include porcelain; would 
not only exclude the ceramic productions of China and Ja- 
pan, but of Sévres, Dresden, and Berlin, to say nothing of 
the humbler ceramic wares—bricks and tiles. ‘Crockery’ 
is a word which, when accepted in its largest and most com- 
prehensive sense, includes all these; wherefore, despite its 
vulgarity, there is a sufficient plea for using it. 

If, now, the reader will accompany me in an imaginary 
ramble, I will introduce him to the great progenitor of all 
crockery. Passing up Holborn or along the Strand, an ob- 
server may notice in the shop-window of Mr. Button in the 
former, and of Mr. Tennant, the geologist, in the latter, speci- 
mens of a white brilliant metal labelled “ Aluminium.” An 
ordinary passer-by would perhaps leave it unexamined, so 
much like any other white metal does it look; but he who 
knows the history of aluminium would linger over it a long 
time, and ponder the romance of its history,—for romantic, in 
very truth, that history happens to be. 

Let us now suppose either Mr. Button or Mr. Tennant 
prevailed upon to give us a piece of this aluminium, to 
torture and experimentalise with just as we please. If 
we put it ina ladle and melt it over the fire, allowing the 
air to have free access to its surface, gradually a layer of 
white powder covers it; then another layer, and others again, 
until the whole of the aluminium loses its metallic form, 
and changes into the white powder just mentioned, which 
is clay. Clay would be indeed expensive were it only 
procurable in the manner I have supposed, from alumi- 
nium; the fact is, that aluminium practically is got out of 
clay ; and until the master experiments of M. 8t. Claire 
Deville within the last few years made it come to light in 
all its metallic brilliancy, mortal eyes had never seen the 
glorious refulgence of aluminium. ‘The white powder gen- 
erated by arsenic when it melts under exposure to air, 
or when it is left for a long time abandoned to air and 
moisture, bears the same relation to the metal itself that 
the rust bears to iron. Absolutely pure clay, or alumina, 
to adopt the chemist’s nomenclature, is the rust of alumi- 
nium. 

Clay as found in nature is never so pure as this. Even 
the whitest china-clay contains a large percentage of flinty 
matter; and coloured clays derive their colour from the 
presence of metallic compounds, more especially iron-rust. 

It is almost a waste of words to state that crockery- 
ware is made by forming the clay into shapes, either by 
the potter’s wheel or moulding, and subsequently burning 
and glazing the fictile products. Scarcely well known is 
the fact that nearly every country, whether civilised or 
savage, of which records have come down to us, has had 


its crockery. The Greeks had theirs, so had the Romans; 


and as for Etruria, its name is the very symbol of crockery. 

The Mexicans and Peruvians were acquainted with the 

art of making it; and when the South-Sea Islands were 
. : 

first trodden by Europeans, the islanders were found to 


jolica-ware ?”’ 
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have their crockery. I will not insult our enemies the Ce. 
lestials—although they are enemies--by stating how, from 
the remotest periods of antiquity, they have made crock- 
ery: every body knows that, so we need not insist upon 
it; but I wish to draw attention te the fact,—and a very im- 
portant fact it is,—that for many hundred, ay some thou- 
sands, of years, whilst every nation else made the poorer 
sorts of ceramic ware, which we may lump in one: genus, 
and call ‘ pottery,’ the Chinese and Japanese made porce- 
lain. The distinction between pottery and porcelain will 
presently be made apparent. 

To a certain extent, we moderns are able to make clay 
artificially,—extract it artificially, would perhaps be the 
better expression. Much china-clay, for instance, is actu- 
ally extracted at this time from granite-rock. ‘This, how- 
ever, is quite a recent affair; so, practically, we have to re- 
gard the crockery of different nations as determined by 
the sort of clay wherewith nature had spontaneously sup- 
plied them. The Chinese and Japanese happened to find in 
their dominions clay absolutely white, containing the due 
relative amounts of flinty matter for baking into crockery. 
Their clay being white, the resulting crockery was white 
also; it was moreover semi-transparent; it had the cha- 
racter, in point of fact, of the variety of crockery which we 
now agree to call porcelain. Less fortunate were all other 
nations. Not Greece, in her highest glory, nor Etruria, nor 
Rome, could produce white crockery. The ceraniic ware of 
one and all was a sort of red crockery,—something resem- 
bling what our pitchers are made of, but more close-grained, 
the colour brighter, and the shapes very elegant. As regards 
coloured ornamentation of crockery, the Greeks alone of the 
three succeeded; and the art was limited to periods before 
the time of Alexander the Great, who having introduced froin 
Asia the use of vases of gold and silver, the art of making 
painted vases declined, and soon afterwards died so cora- 
pletely out, that in the early days of the Roman Empire 
they were already sought after as curiosities, and treasured 
in museums just as we treasure them now. The utmost 
extent of coloured ceramic ornamentation to which the 
Greeks progressed was the painting of black figures on a 
red ground, or leaving red figures on a black ground. Simple 
as the process may appear to be, we moderns have not the 
least idea how it was conducted. The Samian potters were 
the most famous amongst those of Greece; and they would 
marvel not a little could they but revisit the earth awhile, 
and see the varied and beautiful colours with which modern 
crockery is now ornamented. The classic ancients did wot 
possess the varied colours to use; and even had they, a red 
ceramic surface would have been an ungenial ground for 
setting-off the tints. In point of fact, the thinker will be 
at no loss to perceive, from the very nature of things, that, 
in order to give effect to the employment of varied pigments 
in crockery ornamentation, one of two things must be accom- 


plished; either the crockery material must be prepared of 


clay so white and pure that the kiln-burnt result shall be 
also white, or some opaque white glaze must be discovered 
for covering the red surface of common pottery and hiding 
its defects. The former plan had been adopted by the Chi- 
nese from times beyond the scope of history ; it is the plan 
adopted now by all manufacturers of porcelain, and ceramic 
wares which compete with poreelain—such, for example, as 
our own Staffordshire ware. The latter plan, however, was 
first introduced into the Island of Majorca, if not discovered 
by the Spanish Saracens; whence the peculiar crockery-ware 
which resulted acquired the name of “majolica.”’ ‘ Where- 
fore,” some crockery virtuoso may demand of me,—“ wherefore 
do you write that emphatic ‘if’? Are not the Saracens uni- 
versally acknowledged to have discovered the opaque white 
enamel of tin-oxide, which gives the white surface to ma- 
So it is said; but in reply, it may also be said, 
that, treasured away in the Museum of Economie Geology, 
Jermyn Street, is a brick taken from the ruins of Nineveh. 
That brick is glazed, and the glaze is oxide of tin,—the very 
same as the glaze of majolica-ware! Long before any variety 
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of porcelain was manufactured in Europe, majolica-ware gave 
scope to such European artists as would impart the charm 
of colour to the surface of crockery. On some Italian speci- 
mens of majolica the designs and colouring are really very 
fine; but the Saracenic majolica of Spain is far more valu- 
able. 

At length, in various countries of Europe, but more par- 
ticularly in France, the prolonged aspirations of those who 
admired porcelain, and strove to find out the secret of its 
manufacture, led to the discovery of a spurious but very 
beautiful substitute, to which the name of falde, or soft, por- 
celain is now applied. All the old specimens of Sévres manu- 
facture are of this description; and those who are familiar with 
old Sévres ware need not be told how beautiful they are,— 
more beautiful, indeed, in some respects than specimens of 
real, or hard, porcelain. Soft porcelain was not only made 
at Sevres, but at Worcester, Bow, Chelsea, and elsewhere. 
A comparatively small portion of clay entered into its com- 
position; beside which there were powdered glass, soap, and 
numerous things beside, which the reader would hardly ex- 
pect to exist in the material of crockery. The European 
discovery of real porcelain was effected in Saxony by an 
alchemist named Bottger; and the discovery was brought 
about in a manner so curious, that we must not omit to par- 
ticularise it. Bittger wore a wig, and powder in the hair 
of his wig, as was the fashion then for well-conditioned gen- 
tlemen to do. One morning Bottger, on putting on his wig, 
felt it to be so remarkably heavy that he determined to know 
the reason. Sending for the barber, he asked, “ What have 
you put into the hair of my wig?” “ Powder, may it please 
your worship,” was the reply. But Bittger, being a chemist, 
knew well enough that hair-powder of such specific gravity 
never came out of wheat. Closely questioning the barber, the 
latter was constrained in the end to divulge a secret which 
he had hoped to conceal. The substance of his revelation 
was to the effect, that galloping one morning over a hill, 
his horse stumbled and fell. Looking for the cause of the 
accident, he found it to be occastoned by one of the horse’s 
shoes having become clogged with a white earthy mass. This 
the barber thought would make good hair-powder; so, having 
discovered a considerable vein of the material, he dug from 
it little by little as his business required, mentioning his 
secret to no one. Bittger no sooner became aware of the 
nature of this hair-powder than the idea struck him of trying 
it as a material for porcelain-making. He tried and suc- 
ceeded; and to this very day the clay employed in the Saxon 
manufacture has been extracted from the locality discovered 
originally by the barber. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans did not know the pro- 
cess of manufacturing porcelain, as we have seen. Did they 
ever succeed in obtaining specimens of real Chinese china? 
This is a disputed question. Some authorities are of opinion 
that specimens of real china were occasionally brought over- 
land, and purchased in the classic West, under the name of 
Murrhine Vases; others think Murrhine Vases were not of 
ceramic ware at all. Indeed, this question of the nature of 
Murrhine Vases ranks,—for the controversies which it has 
begotten, and the futile nature of these controversies,—with 
the authorship of the Junius Letters and the identity of the 
lan with the iron-mask. 

By way of conclusion, let it be now announced, that our 
own Staffordshire ware, beautiful though it be, is not porce- 
lain. It contains a certain amount of bone-earth, which por- 
celain does not ; and is deficient in the characteristic semi- 
transparency of the latter. The superior sorts of English 
crockery rank almost with porcelain itself. We export Staf- 
fordshire ware to all the world, and no country can boast of 
such profusion of cheap—more than moderately good—crock- 
cry as ourselves; but we manufacture no porcelain. The 
manufacture of soft porcelain has almost died out every 
where; and as for hard, or true, porcelain, Stvres, Berlin, 
and Meissen, in Saxony, are almost the only European 
places where it is manufactured, otherwise than as an ex- 
ception. 





“STOP THIEF !” 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


Waxxixe along the street one day, wrapt.in contemplation, 
I was suddenly startled from my peripatetic philosophy by 
a cry of, “Stop thief!” I had scarcely time to look round, 
when a man dashed past me at the top of his speed. | 
could see at a hasty glance that he was the thief the lieges 
were called upon to stop. He was without his hat, and ran 
as if for very life. “Stop thief!’—there is magic in the 
cry. In an instant almost, the street, which before had 
been dotted only by a few pedestrians here and there, 
swarmed with an excited hurrying crowd. Every court, 
alley, and turning poured in its tributary stream of hust- 
ling, bustling, scampering people. “ Stop thief!” was taken 
up by a chorus of voices, until the words were lost in a con- 
fused yell. Away went the crowd, pell-mell, helter-skelter 
and away went I with it. 
the thief, aud the rush in pursuit, were all so sudden and 
instantaneous, that I could not resist the impulse. Had I 
had time to think of my dignity, my boots, and my best 
black trousers, I should most probably have been content 
to leave the task of thief-catching to others; but the in- 
herent savagery of the nature which I shared in common 
with those who had neither boots nor trousers to cadre for 
made an easy conquest of all such considerations, and away 
I scudded with the best and the worst of them. “ Stop 
thief! Stop thief!’ The cry seemed to proceed from ten 
thousand voices, dying away in a murmur behind, and 
swelling out louder and louder as the race proceeded. The 
street ran an impetuous tide of pursuers; and there, ahead 
of them all, the hatless man pursued his headlong course 
like a hunted wolf. After some five minutes’ running, | 
found myself ahead of the yelping human pack,—of which 
I made one,—and gaining fast upon the thief. The next 
instant he disappeared down a narrow street, and was lo 

tomy view. When I came to the end of the passage, I saw 
him disappear round a corner at the other end. “ Stop 
thief!” I cried. Out came the shopkeepers, up went the 
windows, forth came the boys; again the chorus swelled, 
and a new pack of pursuers joined in the chase. The thief, 
however, had now gained a neighbourhood of narrow streets 
and intricate windings, among which it was very difficult 
to keep him in view. The mob, in following various roads, 
was soon broken up, and I presently found myself again 
running almost alone. <A long-legged boy kept up with me 
as long as he could, but eventually stopped short, and tell 
behind. I was by this time bespattered from top to toe. 
My dignity, my boots, my best trousers, no longer gave me 
a thought, for they were all past redemption. I ran until 
I was no longer able to call for want of breath,—up alleys, 
through dark passages, down mews, out into the broad 
street again, and away through pools of splashing mud, 
over heaps of sharp stones, and occasionally vaulting over 
the barriers of closed thoroughfares. The thief was quite 
my match: if I gained upon him in the open street, he got 
the advantage of me in the tortuous windings of courts and 
alleys; so that when I emerged from them I found him far 
in the distance, and had to make a desperate effort to regain 
lost ground. At length, in turning l 
fell. Summoning all my breath for a last grand effort, I 
rushed forward, and had all but seized him by the collar, 





ya corner, he slipped and 


when he leapt to his feet, and plunged down a maze of 


dark streets near the river. Following rapidly, and darting 
through a court that seemed to offer a near cut on the road 
of pursuit, I was just in time to see him emerge into a sid 
street within ten yards of mg. I tried to cry out, “S 
thief!” but the words collapsed in my throat; my w 
was gone, I had a stitch in my side, my heart was thump- 
ing against my ribs fearfully. One more effort, and I 
should give it up. Seeing the man so near me, I ib 
desperate spring at him; but almost at the same moment 
he darted round a corner. I ran in after him, and, to my 
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great surprise, found that I had caged him in a blind alley 
leading to nowhere. He ran to the end of the cul-de-sac, 
and finding no loophole of escape, placed his back against 
the unlucky wall, and gazed at me stedfastly, while he 
panted for breath. Seeing at a glance that he could not 
now elude me, I walked up to him leisurely, and planted 
myself before him. For some minutes neither of us could 
muster breath enough to speak. We stood panting at each 
other. What thoughts may have passed through the thief’s 
mind in this interval I know not. For myself, I was occu- 
pied in calculating what chance I should stand if it were to 
come to a struggle between us. He was about my own 
size and build, but his pursuits had rendered him much more 
muscular; on the other hand, he laboured under the con- 
sciousness that he had broken the law,—that, in fact, he 
was in the wrong: that made us pretty equal. I decided to 
tackle him, and, if possible, hand him over to the police. 
When I had recovered my breath a little, I said to him, 
“Well, I’ve caught you, you see.” “ Well, and now you 
have caught me, what have you got to say agen me?” 
“Why, you are a thief, and—” “ How do you know that?” 
he said quickly. The question posed me alittle. Idid not 
know it; I only presumed it, because I had heard the cry 
of “Stop thief!’ and seen the man run. While I hesitated, 
he continued, “ Have I robbed you?’ “No.” “Have I 
robbed any of your friends?” “TI don’t know that you have.” 
“Did you see me rob any body?” “I can’t say I did.” 
“Then why should you hunt me down in this way?” “Well, 
upon my word,” I said, “I hardly know.”’ “ Are you Walker?” 
he asked abruptly. “No; my name is not Walker.” “No! 
Then you must be Johnny Holmes?” I assured him I was 
not Johnny Holmes either. “I thought you was,” he said. 
“Why? Who are these persons you speak of?” “ Don’t 
you know ?” he inquired, in evident astonishment. “ No,” 
I replied ; “ who are they ?” “ Why, crack running-men,” he 
said. “I thought, to be sure, you was one or other on ’em.”’ 
His respect for me seemed to receive a blow when I dis- 
avowed all knowledge of these distinguished persons. He 
then told me a long story of how he had been persecuted 
from his youth upwards,—by a cruel master first ; in the 
second stage, by policemen; in the third, by. magistrates ; 
and lastly and universally, by mankind generally. His 
wrongs touched me, and the result of it all was, that I said, 
“There, you are free to pass; you may go.” “Thank you,” 
said the man, coming leisurely away from the wall; “that’s 
something like.” And we both walked out of the court toge- 
ther. He seemed in no hurry to be off. ‘“ Had you not better 
get beyond reach of pursuit?’ I said; ‘there may be more 
after you.” ‘“There’s no danger much,” he said. ‘ They’re 
all winded long ago; and it ain’t every one that takes such a 
pride in a race as you. I thought I could ruan—But there—” 
I gave the fellow half-a-crown, admonished him to follow 
an honest life, and, with a tender word, full of forgiveness 
on mankind’s part and sympathy on my own, bade him 
farewell and God speed. I did not wait to hear his thanks, 
—perhaps it was as well,—but hurried away. I had walked 
amile in a reverie of self-gratulation, when it occurred to 
me that I had business to transact. It must be getting 
late. Let me see,—what is the time by my watch, for that 
baker’s clock is certainly wrong ? What is this? Good 
gracious! I certainly brought my watch out with me; I— 
I remember consulting it; I—I can remember the chain 
dangling while I ran in pursuit of the—the thief. I am 
certain, I am sure of it; yet—yet—in fact, my watch was 
gone! and the chain dangling from my waistcoat-button, 
with the ring of the watch attached to it, explained the 
whole affair. The ungrateful scoundrel had robbed me. 
It was not until this moment that I perceived by what weak 
arguments I had allowed myself to be cajoled into aiding 
the escape of a fellow who, I ought to have seen, being 
the enemy of society, was also my enemy. I make a clean 
breast of it, and give myself up to justice; but I beg the 
authorities to take into consideration my dignity, my boots, 
my best black trousers, and, above all, my watch! 





INNOCENCE. 
By J. SANT. 





Mr. J. Sanr finds exercise for his peculiar idiosyncrasy in 
art by the constant choice of subjects which, although alle- 
gorical in their tendency, are not of the effete commonplace 
character which has rendered the very name of Allegory a 
sneer at and a reproach to the painters of such, as well as 
an infliction arising out of the blackest Gehenna of boredom 
to affright our souls with the nauseous platitude of a trite 
sentiment. Dealing very much with the representation of 
feelings, thoughts, and states of mind,—making abstract 
fancies concrete,—he nevertheless endeavours to avoid 
the mere conventional type, sanctioned by ages of cus- 
tom and use,—so indolently received by men, that any wo- 
man leaning on an anchor does for Hope, any scythe- 
bearing man answers for Time, ordinarily without the 
slightest reference to the fitness of action or expression in 
the figure. 

Endeavouring to avoid a track so beaten and obvious as 
this, the artist of the present illustration has sought to win 
interest for his works by referring very much to nature for 
the basis of his pictorial abstractions ; thus the youth before 
us is surrounded with actual herbage and foliage, and the 
figure itself is not so different in its proportions and quali- 
ties from the real, but that we may consider it as the repre- 
sentation of something not absolutely removed from fact 
and life. 

A child, loosely and gracefully robed, who has wandered 
along some earthly path,—be it vital or mundane, progres- 
sion in existence or road through the world,— welcomed, 
guarded, and attended by a choir of happy youthful spirits, 
chanting prayer and praise, finds by the roadside the lily, 
or emblematic symbol of itself, —innocence, holiness, and 
purity,—and with recognising attestation calls attention to 
it. The flower, being whole and perfectly pure from crown 
to root, is a complete and absolute type of the abstraction 
Innocence. 

We have often thought that flowers were intended to 
be natural allegories and allusions, so fitly do they sup- 
ply types for that which else it were difficult to typify, 
so exactly do their forms and qualities fall in with most 
of one’s preconceived fancies of the abstract. Many of 
the early Italian painters accepted flowers allusively, or 
rather made allusions with them, a different thing; thus 
the Virgin was in most instances depicted with the very 
flower we are referring to in her hand. So constantly was 
this done, that in course of time the lily became a type of 
the Virgin herself, and is now almost exclusively appro- 
priated to her. 

It was very much the custom with the same early Italian 
painters to introduce the figures of cherubs and other angelic 
spirits as surrounding the personages they represented; a 
practice which, although somewhat contrary to the use of 
the present time, and of which many do not approve, has 
at least this example to plead in justification. In the 
ease of the picture before us, of course there can be no 
rational objection to their being introduced; beyond doubt, 
an abstract representation of Innocence may have— in- 
deed, perhaps should have—spiritual and heavenly accom- 
paniments, such as here swerve round him in a chanting 
choir. 

Doves, the other accepted types of purity and peace, 
playfully struggle for grain at the feet of the youth, aiding 
the symbolisation of the picture, which is further carried 
out by the introduction amongst the grass and herbage of 
the daisy, turned towards “ Innocence” as towards the sun. 
Chaucer and many of his successors have rendered the daisy 
sacred to innocence and cheerfulness, so that its presence 
here is almost a necessity. 

‘Mr. Sant is well known as the painter of “ Astronomy,’ 
“Science,” “Faith,” “Prayer,” “Sleep,” “ Peace,” &c., as 
well as of very many portraits. L. L. 
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Well—but I’ve no time now. O Lord, there they are; I hear 
those dreadful jack-boots,—tramp, tramp, creak, creak; the 
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OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. very sound gives me the vapours.” And so saying,—every 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Avurnuor or “ ArT AND Nature.” sentence broken up into a dozen frivolous episode s, with oc- 
| ee casional attempts to bring in one of those long Worcester | 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE TWO KINGS. 
A wer morning at Hampton Court, and the king intolerably 
bored. The rain came down straight and fierce, with a dull 
threshing sound, relentless and vexatious. The rose-leaves 
at the great palace-windows glistened with wet; and at 
every gust of wind rows of loose diamonds, big as crown- 
jewels, shook from the sharp stone ledges and cornices, from 


massy window-sills, and the stone garlands and bunches of 


fruit that garnished every crystal-paned opening. The broad 


gravel-walks, bright orange as a new-fried sole (so M. Orto- | 


lan, the French cook, said), were sodden into pools that 
shone with a dull white light; the fountain’s echo in the 
inner court sounded wearisome and melancholy, and the 
square stones of the terraces washed white and marbly to- 
wards the drenched garden. 

The king, swarthy and sallow, looked out of the windows 
and yawned. Every thing this miserable day had gone 
wrong, in spite of his four-and-twenty fiddlers having roused 
him from sleep by the newest French airs. He had quar- 
relled with Nell about a new set of diamonds, and Nell had 
retreated pouting to rehearse some private theatricals in the 
Great Gallery. He had been sitting an hour to Lely, but 
got tired of the restriction, and had then written an epigram 
to Nell with his diamond-ring on the window of the north 
drawing-room. He had begun to play with Chaflinch at 
billiards, but lost the game ; and now, moped and fretful as 
a spoilt child, he was engaged in the throne-room in teach- 
ing one of his pet spaniels to beg; the dog being placed in 
the crimson-velvei chair, above which the royal arms shone 
in gold, the king being stretched on a pile of cushions, on 
which he occasionally threw himself back to glance over a 
pile of parliamentary papers With which his ministers had 
been perplexing him the day before. A more complete 
specimen of a roi fainéant than Charles presented at this 
moment could scarcely be seen. 

A thought of importance struck the king; he sprang 
from his seat, and rang with impatience a silver bell that 
Jay on a bracket-table near. Ere the sound had died away 
a valet stood before him, silent as the genii that waited on 
Aladdin’s ring. 

“Francois, Fidéle wants some milk and biscuit, and be 
sure the pups have some sopped rusks. And, Frangois, bring 
me a cold fowl and some sherry; it gets near meridian, and 
having nothing to do makes even a king hungry. But 
whose carriage is that driving so furiously into the court, 
the coachman wet as a sponge, the horses smoking sops? 
The prince, as I live,—gloomy as ever! come, I wager a 
thousand crowns, to petition for some one-eyed, one-legged, 
truculent old Cavalier who lost an arm at Worcester. It 
makes me yawn,—the very sight of Rupert. Yes, by the 
powers of darkness, there is his friend, more villanous look- 
ing than usual, but all arms and leg ; and dressed 
like Tamerlane in the play, in crimson brocade and—eh, 
what ? a gold cross, as I’m a sincere Christian ;—it must be 
the ambassador of Morocco at least. 


s complete 


Here, Francois, run 


for the crown and sceptre; I must dress like the king of 


trumps, I suppose, or I shall be what the prince calls un- 
ingly. On second thoughts, never mind the crown, but 
bring me a glass of rosa solis; it refreshes the spirits and 
washes the Sweep out the 
| away these cards and 
Show the 
I go 

i put myself to rights in this closet; and if 1 am detained 
than an hour, tell Mistress Gwyn to invent some 
These old soldiers will be the death 
y’re worse than the rascals who drove 
Did I ever tell you that story, Francois? 


cobwebs out of the cerebellum. 
cushions, cl] 


iors, shake up these 
dice, and hang up that guitar 


in my bedroom. 
prince and his villanous-looking commodore in, while 


os 
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pretext to send tor me. 
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oak, 


me up in the 





the suspicious distrustful look with which Morgan 





| distant footfall, a distant laugh from the gallery where 
| was romping over her part, sufficed to make him steal his 





stories so much dreaded by the courtiers,—the good-natured, 
frivolous, cynical, worthless king hurried off to put on some- 
thing more suitable for a reception of the punctilious Rupert 
than the plain mouse-coloured velvet doublet—worn smooth 
on the left side by the repeated thrusts of foils—which he 
then wore; a yelping spaniel, beautiful with long silken 
ears and liquid timorous eyes, under each arm, and Franeois 
following him with an armful of cards, dice-box« 
lutes, and tennis-balls. 

The tapestry had scarcely fallen over the door that hid 
the dressing-closet of the king, when another door, opening 


* *% 
x) ti 
, lois, 


(on a staircase, the wall of which was resplendent with the 
| newly-painted works of Le Verrio,—fiddling angels, Cwsars, 


and Venuses,—flew open, and Prince Rupert entered, fo! 
lowed by the crimson gentleman, whom our readers ma: 
perhaps identify as Captain Morgan, the Welsh buccancer 
leader, whose rencontre with Wildfire we have mentioned 
in a previous chapter. His bent back and rolling gait de- 
noted the sailor, his uneasy eye and cruel determined mouth 
the pirate and freebooter. 

Prince Rupert, the Murat ofthe civil war, the scourge of 
England, the terror and detestation of the Roundhead cities 
was now rapidly sinking into old age; but no dimness of 
time had yet weakened his fierce hawk-like eye, or bent his 
proud, erect, defiant frame. His grave soldierly dress pre 
sented as singular a contrast with the almost theatrical 
costume of Morgan as his meditative stern glance 


’ 


did with 
scanned 
the dark corners of the room, eyed the doors and windows 
or watched the tapestry every time it rose or fluttered. A 


aYCit 


hand to the heavy sabre he wore, or fumble under his cross 
for the concealed pistol he never failed to carry. His greasy 
fall of dark hair, his thick overgrown eyebrows, his restless 
bloodshot eyes, his scarred chin, and his cruel distrustful 
mouth, sufficed to make up 
disgraced humanity. 

With an angry glance round the empty room, the prince 
turned round and questioned the attendant, who had told 
him that the king was awaiting him in the throne-room. 
The man quailed before the old soldier's eye and the 
of Morgan, who swore that, if he had him, he'd stra 
him before you could heave a lead. 
an apology : 


as thorough a ruffian as ever 


SscCOW! 

ido 
The man stammered 
“His highness—his majesty—perhaps with Misti 
Gwyn, rehearsing Roxalana in the Great Gallery.” 

‘So we tread the primrose path,” said Rupert, almost to 
himself with a sigh; “fiddlers and harlots, pall-mall and 
ombre, at the very moment that the crown is melting on | 
head. Already rebellious flames break out 


1 with unquench 
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violence: villain-er 


moulding the crown for the 
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bastard’s hi ad, an 
successor dare hardly show himself in the 
London. me but half a regiment of horse, and | 
would sweep the earth of these howling rebels; slay the 
best | slew Agag, to use their ow: 
cursed cant, and drag this lame 
prison.” 

“Clear the streets with grape, and use fire-pots ' 
shut themselves up in hy uses,’’s uid Morg i, his« yes kindli 
at the smell of blood ; “ have gibbets rea ly at Charing Cros 
and use the torture for the | ld men, who let 
any thing at the first sting o 
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“ But what hope of preserving royal honour,” said Ruy 
apparently not hi aring the sympath ‘tic remarks o: his pro- 
tégé, ‘when we have a king who sneers at the blessed mar- 
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tyr, wastes his time with jockeys and strumpets, and dis- 
regards all the ceremonies of his position ?” 

“Not entirely,” said a laughing voice as the tapestry 
lifted up, and Charles stepped forth, crown and all, dressed 
in his cloth-of-gold coronation-robes, which he had used at 
the Oxford parliament, but lately opened. “ Here I am, com- 
plete as the king of trumps, come to welcome to my court 
the prince of diamonds and the knave of—Where ?” and he 
looked interrogatively, with a slight smile, first at Morgan 
and then at Rupert. “ But there, don’t scowl, Rupert; I 
only did it just to amuse you, this wet day requiring some 
amusement. My royal consort—” 

“T wish your majesty good morrow,” said the prince, 
bowing, with the somewhat Spanish punctiliousness of the 
old school; his Castilian gravity contrasting oddly enough 
with the laughing affectation of kingliness assumed by 
Charles. “I thought your royal consort of Braganza pre- 
served her usual seclusion, so unusual in this frivolous age, 
at her palace at Somerset House.” 

“My royal consort is here,”’ said Charles, stepping back 
into his closet, and bringing forth on his arm the merry 
grisette Nell Gwyn, still wearing the fantastic trappings of 
the Persian Roxana. 

“How have you spent your morning, Kate?” said 
Charles, chucking the sparkling-eyed actress playfully be- 
neath the chin. “I trust in devotions suitable to the holy 
season of the vigil of St. Merryfellow and the eve ofthe Ten 
‘Thousand Virgins.” 

“Yase, your majesty, three masses began the morning, 
which I have spent in vorking an altar-cloth for the church 
of St. Bartholomew, and in repeating three hundred litanza,” 
said Nell, imitating the broken Portuguese of the poor ne- 
glected wife, who had so nearly fallen a victim to the blood- 
thirsty promoters of the Popish plot, and bowing ridiculously 
to the angry prince and his companion. Morgan, though 
ignorant of court-manners, was somewhat astonished at the 
free-and-easy grace of her majesty of Portugal, whose eye 
was resting most approvingly, if not devotionally, on the 
diamond cross, torn from some bleeding Spaniard, which 
shone on his broad bull-like breast. Repeated rough bows 
and scrapings of the leg indicated his recognition of the pre- 
sence of majesty. 

“May I ask,” said Charles, “ what especial business of 
state brings my dear Hotspur on such a morning as this, in 
spite of gout and rheumatism, to brave such campaigning 
Dutch weather to spoil my royal gravel-walks, and to inter- 
rupt me in the pleasant task of hearing Nell recite her part ? 
Now then, Nell, go on: 


‘When Xerxes, shining like a quenchless sun, 
Blazed in the glory—’ 


Now, go on. Where were we? Adzooks, what a fustian fel- 
low this Nat Lee is! But, stop a bit; Hotspur is going to 
speak,” 

“Ts an old soldier to be vilified with nicknames?” said 
Rupert angrily, his mouth twitching under the thick covert 
of his moustache. “ Your father would never have disgraced 
my age with such revilings.” 

“ There, for God’s sake, Rupert, don’t throw my father in 
my face—But, lud, the man’s angry! Why, Rupert,” he said, 
touching his kinsman kindly on the shoulder, “I wouldn't 
hurt thee for the crown of France, including the claret- 
country. Why, man, can’t you bear with mad old Row- 
ley, who you have said so often was a good jack-pudding 
spoilt, and remember that although he is not of such fiery 
blood as thee, he can sometimes—on wet days and cold 
nights —think deeply of the scurvy set of pimps and fools 
he has fallen amongst, and thank God that in a dismal 
old house in the Barbican,—-surrounded by pikes and guns 
and bows, retorts, crucibles, and air-pumps,—there lives a 
brave old soldier, clear of brain and sound of heart, who 
would die for him at a moment’s notice ?” 

“My kinsman and my prince,” said Rupert, throwing 
himself, with all the fire of his younger days, at Charles’s 





feet, and kissing the thoughtless monarch’s proferred hand, 
but still averting his proud grave eyes from the laughing 
siren who hung with a clinging weight to the royal arm, 
‘‘my sword, my heart, my blood is yours.” 

“T can’t bear a scene,” said Charles, stepping forward to 
a richly-carved cabinet, and drawing out a small handsomely- 
bound book from the top shelf. ‘I need no proof that you 
love me; and in such times as these, I should be indeed a 
miserable fopling if I didn’t value such service. But, vive 
la bagatelle ! ‘No more of that Hal, an you love me.’ Now, 
Nell, go on: 


‘Call Furies with their crowns of red-fanged snakes.’ 


You don’t know it ?—This, Rupert, is not, as I see you ima- 
gine, The Gamester’s Complete Companion, nor the naughty 
Dialogues of Aretino; but honest Master Evelyn’s History of 
Chalcography, illustrated with a marvellous mezzotint por- 
trait of one of Salvator Rosa’s most chivalrous-looking cut- 
throats—There now; what a powder-magazine you are! It’s 
an admirable thing, full of Rembrandt’s most poetic gloom. 
Very like indeed,” said the merry monarch, holding up the 
portrait to Rupert’s face ; “ his own invention too, Nell.” 

“Fie! it’s like a chimney-sweep,” said Nell, pushing 
the matchless mezzotinto from her with her little, fat, dim- 
pled hand; for she did not like the severe old soldier. 

“You are a little fool, Nelly, and know more about paint- 
ing and the hare’s-foot than the burin and the steel-plate.” 

“T paint!” said Nelly, pulling away from his arm, and 
pouting, at the same time changing crowns with Charles, 
who laughingly bartered his real pile of sapphires and ru- 
bies for her paste and Bristol diamonds. 

“ Yes,”’ said Charles, pursuing his comparison; ‘“ the 
bold aquiline nose; the fine Greek mouth, perhaps a little 
disdainful, —but let that pass; the chin of Cesar, the nose 
of Alexander, the artist’s swelling brow, and the soldier’s 
hawking eye. But, in the name of confusion, what made 
you put this rag, Rupert, to hide your fine forehead? It 
gives you a little of the banditti air; eh, Nell?” 

“ Forsooth, quite a Claude du Val.” 

“ Nonsense, Nell! Go and learn your ranting play, and 
give me my crown, or egad I'll send you to the Tower, as 
I’m an anointed king. Isn’t the chiaroscuro perfect ?”’ said 
Charles, turning inquiringly and politely to Morgan. 

“T don’t know the lingo,” said Morgan, with a confused 
scrape of the left leg; “and, by Saint David, I never saw 
the word in any ship’s books.” 

“Art is anisland not often traded to,” said Charles. 
“ But, by the by, Rupert, l’ve got a prize for you,—a rare 
animal, becoming rapidly extinct,—a real old Cavalier, eyes, 
nose, and lips, complete, who can tell you stories by the 
hour of breaking in among the pikes at Edgehill, and killing 
Cromwell’s drum-major at Wigan; swears and-drinks in the 
real, old, original way, just like Goring or Lunsford,—’gad, 
my head aches to think of it now; claps you on the back, 
man; and stirs up his canary with a fox’s brush, to give it 
a sporting flavour.” 

“ And has a pretty daughter, I presume, or your majesty 
had let him go whistle.” 

“ Well, there you have me; he has indeed. Don’t pout, 
Nell; it spoils your expression. Such eyes, Nell! no cruel 
disdainful sparklers, that pierce and slay, but soft dove-like 
fondlers,—so inquiring and tender, so anxious. Such cheeks 
too: talk of peaches—scarlet blotches; talk of roses—mere 
rouge !” 

“The hoyden!” said Nell, unable to contain the mo- 
ment’s annoyance and jealousy. “ Some great country 
Cicely, I'll be bound, with large red hands and feet like 
flat fish. Pish! I’ve seen them on assize days, dragged in 
the old family-coach, with the great clown of a brother, and 
the blockhead—”’ 

“ Nelly,” said Charles, “ remember you are queen in Per- 
sia, and not in England.—By the by, Rupert, have you heard 
any thing of this Morgan, who has been cutting Spaniards 
throats in Panama, and whom the court of Madrid plague 
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me to death about? A daring fellow he must be; one of the 
real bull-dog race that you love, who always flies at head and 
throat, and never turns tail.” 

‘He is now in England,” said Rupert, a sarcastic smile 
relaxing his severe features, and glancing at Morgan, who 
had become during the last speech more and more uneasy. 

“ And under arrest, I suppose ?”” 

“No; free as your majesty.” 

“Indeed! He must have a bold heart; as ready to face 
English judges with Spanish dollars, I suppose, as he was 
to face Spaniards with English steel. Where lurks, then, 
this modern Drake, half-Raleigh and half-highwayman ? 
Skulking, I suppose, in some of those tarry old inns about 
Wapping, where crimps and pirates arrange their cruises, 
and laugh at justice.” 

“At present, your majesty, on the contrary, he braves 
the full sunshine, and is to be found not far from one of your 
country palaces.” 

“The daring rascal! I should like to introduce him to 
my friend Blood, who once stole my crown, about the time 
Nelly here stole my heart.” ? 

“Fie, your majesty!” said Nelly, tapping him playfully 
with the gilded sceptre of Persia. 

“ What sort of fellow is this Morgan in face, Rupert ?” 

“Well, not unlike my friend here; a gallant officer, who 
has fought bravely against the Spaniards in the Indian 
seas.” 

“Does he dress well; or is he all flannel and tarpauling, 
like a Dutch skipper ?” 

“On the contrary, he is fond of splendour, and generally 
appears in a dress of crimson.” 

“What! yes; why it must be—Captain Morgan!” said 
the king, turning to his visitor; “the illustrious conqueror 
of the Spaniards, and the scourge of Panama. A brave free- 
booter indeed,” he said under breath. ‘“ But halloo! on one 
knee; why, man, I don’t look like a hangman, do 1? You 
are safe enough here; and if we do have a sort of trial, and 
just slip a rope round your neck, why it will be but a form. 
And take my word for it, if I do as I like, you go out before 
the year is done as Governor of Jamaica.”’ 

“Down on your knees, man,” said Rupert, “heartily 
down on your knees, and thank as good a king, who, if he 
were as—” 

‘Wise as he is good, would turn trooper, and pistol 
Shaftesbury, at the head of the Coldstreams; eh, Rupert ? 
But the man doesn’t seem satisfied; he still kneels. Rise, 
man, or I shall think you a greater rogue than I believed 
you were.” 

While the king thus spoke, Morgan had been fumbling 
in his breast-pocket, and slowly extracting a small parcel, 
that his nervous confusion at last enabled him to draw forth, 
and present with a bow to the king. 

“Why, what’s this ? See how Nell’s eyes sparkle! Span- 
ish diamonds, I suppose; a sort of magnificent bribe to buy 
off the rope. What! a black box,—a little black box! Not 
Shaftesbury’s, eh? What !—yes,—Shaftesbury’s? What! 
the real box, and the real deed! the real little black box, 
and the old fox nicked! Why, Morgan, you shall be my 
admiral of the blue, my chancellor, my billiard-marker, 
my—” And the king, to the astonishment of Rupert, Nelly, 
and even Morgan, began to execute a minuet-step round the 
room, as he opened the box, and shook the deed in triumph 
in his hand. Gradually settling into calmer contentment, 
Charles sat down on the throne, and requested Morgan’s 
history of its capture. 

“Marvelleusly good! Trapped, by Jove! Little Since- 
rity boxed up, and out of court. Let my patron saint be 
henceforth Saint David, and toasted cheese supersede the 
omelette of Ortolan. By a chance shot too! But halloo! 
hot so quick, Captain Morgan; that box, if you please.” 

Morgan, paying no attention to the king’s question, fulded 
up the deed, shut the box, replaced it in the wrapper, and 
put it in his pocket. 

“The price of this box, that your majesty seems so much 
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to value, and which perhaps contains some great court-sccret, 
of which I am ignorant, is a free pardon for ali incursions of 
mine against the Spanish colonies.” 

“T grant it,” said Charles; “so give me the box. Ru- 
pert, good morning; meet me in the garden in half an hour, 
and your friend here: the game is not yet finished. Till 
then, au revoir.” 

As Rupert and his rough protégé passed out, Charles 
threw himself in a seat, and passing his fingers through his 
thick curls, laughed long and loud. 

“Well, Fortune, I begin to love thee, after all. The par- 
liament prorogued, and treason shut out at that door; and 
now this box snapped—door to be barred up. O Shaftesbury, 
Shaftesbury, I have thee on the hip, old plotter as thou art! 
Well, after all, Nelly, give me an old man of the world to 
hobble an old plotter, who thinks to cheat Lucifer himself, 
with his ciphers and bribes and spies and clubs. But now, 
Nelly, run and dress; for our court expects us on the Ter- 
race, and we have the old traitor to browbeat and confound.” 


It was just half an hour from this time, and a crowd of 
courtiers, footmen, and musicians stood in the courtyard at 
the foot of the great staircase, awaiting the appearance of 
the king,—some yawning with weariness, others uttering 
fashionable oaths in impatience. Presently the four-and- 
twenty fiddlers struck up a triumphant strain, which, consi- 
dering their salaries had not been paid for a year, was meri- 
torious ; the gentlemen fell into knots, and the ladies ceased 
shrugging and whispering; and Charles, dressed in a plain 
and simple dress, slowly descended the stairs, as every hat 
flew off, and every head bent. For a moment Nell Gwyn 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth ceased to exchange angry 
looks, and the jest died away on the lips of Sedley. 

Through the cloistered quadrangle, under the clock-tower 
arch, and along broad terraces, guarded by huge orange- 
trees golden with fruit, beautiful as that of the Hesperides, 
passed the royal train, laughing, jesting, humming sup- 
pressed songs, half-French, half-English; the king walking 
first, with a springy elastic step, swinging his cameo-headed 
cane; now pinching Nell’s ear, now slipping his arm into 
that of some favourite courtier, who, before perhaps unno- 
ticed, from that moment became the envy of the crowd. 
There were mad-brained fellows there, who cared only for 
the carriage of their sword and the clean setting of their 
laced shirt; but there were also politic would-bes, who saw 
political meanings in every thing the king did. Ifhe stooped 
to pet his French spaniel, it was a sign that peace was to 
be proclaimed with Louis-le-Grand; but if he kicked it out 
of his way, nothing but inevitable war could be indicated 
by an omen so terrible. 

At the fountain the king paused for a moment, leaning 
over the marble basin to feed the Chinese gold and silver 
fish that flocked to greet their well-known visitor. 

“ As eager as courtiers,” said a wit in the background, 
whom Charles singled out and richly rewarded with a 
smile. 

‘“‘ But who's this?” said Charles, looking up suddenly, as 
a group of some half-dozen persons advanced slowly towards 
the fountain from the part of the gardens adjacent to the 
river, and now known as Queen Mary’s Walk. 

“Little Sincerity,” was the whisper. It was Shaftes- 
bury, who, supported by the arm of a friend, advanced with 
an air of courteous reverence towards his sovereign. 

“IT pray your majesty to remain covered,” said Charles, 
with a sarcastic smile; “this river-air is ill fitting your age 
and infirmities.” 

“T pray your majesty,” said the old plotter, with a lower 
bow than before, “to spare your wit, and not to reproach 
so true a subject with infirmities which, although great, do 
not deprive him of the means of being useful to his sove- 
reign.” 

“ Your majesty is too complaisant.”’ 

“Your majesty is too witty for an old man to hope to 
cope with you.” 
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“Is it true that your majesty intends to turn your | place somewhat the air of a continental town; and we felt 


crutches into stilts, to mount—” 

“This is part of the calumnies, your majesty, by which | 
Iam daily aspersed. Would to God I were strong enough | 
to meet such vermin with the sword, now almost rusty in 
the sheath.” 

‘“ Your majesty is a complete Ceeur-de-Lion,” said Charles, 
smiling and bowing very low. “It scarcely becomes a poor 
fiddling tennis-player—I think those are the words—to pre- 
tend to help so great a man to govern.” 

“ Your majesty,” said Shaftesbury beseechingly. 

“ Bulwark of Protestantism, guardian of our dearest in- 
terests, denouncer of Sardanapalus and all his gang, may I 
lead you to your coach ?” 

As Shaftesbury, in vain trying to escape from his merci- 
less tormentor, drove off at the palace-gate, Charles took off 
his hat, wiped his forehead, flipped his spaniel with his 
scented handkerchief, and laughed boisterously.  ‘“ Poor 
Tony,” he said, “my impudence was too much for him.” 














FINIS TERRE. 


A SERIES OF SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HOLIDAY-RAMBLES 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 


Il. 


Downperny itself, a little farther on, we found a mere ag- 
gregation of fishing-huts, with the exception of the coast- 
guard station, which is prettily situated. Some of the cot- 
tagers had, however, contrived to fit up a room or two for 
lod gings, and we met with a picturesque little residence 
farther along the cliff, all Elizabethan gables, more than 
half clothed with roses, and surrounded with myrtle-bowers ; 
a regular first-class, specially-contrived, honeymoon retreat. 

Proceeding along the shore, at the mouth of a little creek 
we found some ve ssels from Plymouth unloading limestone, 
to be burnt in kilns built in the rock here, and sold to neigh- 
bouring farmers; being the only manure not produced on 
the farm, except sea-weed, that they can afford to use. After 
passing through some deeply-embanked lanes, rich with a 
profusion of wild flowers, especially the deep purple heath 
and a rare kind of hypericum, we came again upon the open 
cliff, and began to think it a long way to Looe. At last we 
perceived a deep indent in the cliffs, and soon discovered it 
to be the course of a river, the cliff on the farther side clothed 
with wood down to the water’s edge; still we could see no 
sigus of a town, not even when we began to descend the 
cliff, till, on turning a rocky angle in the steep path, we 
found ourselves suddenly standing right over the principal 
part of East Looe. There lay at our feet, as on a chart, one of 
the most picturesque little fishing-towns we had ever beheld, 
with all the features of a large port in miniature: the little 
quay, busy with lounging fishermen, and the sailors from 
some Welsh vessels awaiting a freight of copper-ore for Swan- 
- several narrow streets, into which we could see as 
in a cork model; and the rapid stream—as rapid, but not 
quite so blue, as the Rhone at Geneva—dashing past the 
quays and little pier with arrowy speed till it mingled its 
waters with those of the calm bay. Several tiers of houses 
rose one above another up the side of the cliff, the little 
gardens, with their stone-walls, rising still higher. Beyond 
East Looe, a little farther up the river on the other side, 
lay West Looe, the long, steep, straggling street of which 
we could trace far up the opposite hill. The whole aspect 
of these two little Cornish towns, joined and yet separated 
by the river, had a novel and somewhat foreign aspect, and 
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were the only truly characteristic places we had met with 
in our first day’s ramble. The roofs were formed ofa pale 
stren gthened with large slabs at the 


greenish kind of slate, g 
thatched 


res, as a security against the sea-winds; the 
roots being pegged » Hie over the gables in a peculiar man- 
ner for the same purpose. The walls were of gray stone, 


no brickwork being any where visible, altogether giving the 
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| that we had reached a part of England where objects began 
to be invested with a kind of freshuoks of aspect as distinct 
as that one meets with across the Straits of Dover. <As we 
descended to the town, we were overtaken by several girls 
going down to the river for water; the upper houses ut ing 
neither pumps nor wells. They carried a kind of pitcher of 
peculiar and not ungraceful form, which appeared to be of 
native fabric; and, with their bonnets tilted over the brow 
to screen them from the hot August sun, and their neat 
dresses tucked up in graceful draperies, they formed very 
pictorial models. We induced one of these pretty waiter. 
carriers to wait for a few minutes while my companion made 
a sketch; with which, when completed, she seemed much 
pleased, but said it was not a bit like her. We “ guessed” 
she did not think it pretty enough, and perhaps 1t was not, 
(See Engraving, p. 96.) 

Looe is a “ free-and-easy”’ little fishing-town. The houses 
have more doors than windows, and while the latter are gene- 
rally shut, the former are almost invariably open, one and 
all. The door of the parlour opens into the street, and 
most probably the door of the kitchen also; and there is 
possibly no other method of passing from the one to the 
other than through the street, which is, however, so nar- 
row that it might very easily be mistaken for a private 
passage belonging to the house. Even the bedrooms above 
have sometimes an outside door; not opening to a private 
external timber gallery, like a Swiss chalet, but on to a 
flight of rugged stone-steps, without even a railing, lead- 
ing down to the rugged pavement. Some of the doors are, 
how ever, very strongly barred with iron, and seem as 
though there had been occasionally, in former days, sume- 
thing worth locking up; but that was in the good old wreck- 
ing days, and when a little sly piracy in time of peace, or 
open privateering in time of war, helped the fishermen and 
traders of the little Cornish ports to more profitable results 
than the respectable and legitimate routine at present per- 
mits, even in a good pilchard season. 

We found the many-door principle a rather inconvenient 
innovation on our preconceived notions of domestic architee- 
tecture; for, happening to go in at the wrong one at thie 
Swan Inn, we remained entirely unnoticed in an unused part 
of the house, where the ringing of various bells produced no 
result but a noisy series of echoes, which evidently did not pe- 
netrate to the other portions of the building. At length, | 
tired out with ringing bells, to the sounds of which no dap- 
per waiter or smirking chamber-maid made brisk responses 
of welcome to the weary traveller, we evacuated the empty 
place with the air of a Napoleon quitting a deserted Moscow; 
but were more fortunate in our less famous retreat, finding 
excellent accommodation at the Ship. An old Cornish to- 
pographer tells us, speaking of Love, wy ut there is not mu ch 

good entertainment at the inns, either li 
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1 lodging or diet, 
assigning as a reason, “for that there is noe greate haunte 
into those parts.” We concluded on reading the passage 
that he must have gone in at the wrong door ; while we, by 
some lucky chance, had in our last attempt gone in at the 
right one,—after hesitating in our choice between some four 
or five, each seeming as likely as the other. One cause ol 
the difficulties we met with was, however, quite unconnected 
with the door question, being created by the absence of o 
half of the Looe population at the harvest, and the other ha 
at the pilchard-fishing ; all the drift-boats having gone « 
in search of a great shoal that had been seen approaching 
from the south-west. 

As carly as five o’clock on the morning after our arri\ al 
in Looe the whole place was astir with the announce 
that the drift-boats had returned heavily laden with a m- 
raculous haul of pilchards; and great was the rushing to t! 
little quay for the first supply. Men with wheelbarrows anc 
donkey-carts and mule-carts, and women and girls with bas 
kets and pans and sacks, down to even plates and - 
were all making for the for the whole of 
hauls of pilchards are generally consumed at the an into 
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which they are brought, or in the villages round ; to which 
the carts we saw were preparing to hurry away with them, 
each struggling to be first, in order to get the first and best 
price. 

We found that the boats, which had been full from hold 
to deck, and over deck, were fast emptying; men with large 
wooden spades pitching them out as they would grain, 
or marl, or any substance the supply of which was nearly 
unlimited. Old Norden mentions, that such a haul of pil- 
chards was once taken close to Tywardreath, a neighbouring 
bay, as “fraughted sixteen boats into Foy, besides abun- 
dance carried away in baskets.” On the present occasion 
many of the boats had fifty hogsheads on board, each hogs- 
head, as an old fisherman informed us, being reckoned at 
about 3000 fish. 

We sadly missed the fine old bridge, some little way up 
the river, and so often described by topographers and tourists, 
on account of its thirteen pointed arches and its narrow road- 
way, With triangular refuges over the piers for travellers to 
stand in when meeting vehicles or cattle ; it had been replaced 
by a spick and span new structure, whicli left a leaf of our 
sketch-book blank—in honour of the memory of the departed 
relic of antiquity. In West Looe, we strayed slowly up the 
steep main street, stopping to sketch some curiously carved 
timber houses, the style of which has been of old rendered 
familiar by Prout’s continental crayonings; and, after a 
little more chat with some Cornish girls about pilchards and 
the chance of a good winter store, we posted on towards 
Foy, now Fowey. Our way lay through lonely lanes, wall- 
bounded on either side, the old stones so clothed in ferns 
and lichens, and so wreathed along the top with purple 
blooming heaths, that they might have been taken for some 
new kind of hedges but for the breaks here and there, where 
the stones of the wall were made to arrenge themselves into 
a Cornish stile, such as I shall make a sketch of on another 
occasion; for the stone-stiles of Cornwall, as well as the 
modes of constructing the walls, are very various, and might 
together deserve a little special essay, with picturesque illus- 
trations. 

After much walking beneath such an August sun as we 
never remembered, we began to look anxiously for Fowey. 
We had met with nothing worthy of especial record after the 
pretty village-church of Pelynt, with its ancient monuments, 
which we discerned indistinctly, looking green and dim as we 
peered through the corroded glass of the Gothic windows. 
At length it seemed to us that we must have mistaken 
our way. The lane, or rather bridle-path,—for the road we 
were following was really no better,—being steep, narrow, 
and rugged to the last degree, finally led us, after a long 
and rapid descent, to what seemed the approach toa pond, 
the road becoming muddy as well as rugged. Still down 
and down the winding gully we went, and it got worse and 
worse, and more and more stony and dreadful to tender 
feet, at every step; when, at a sudden turn, we found it ter- 
minate abruptly, as we had vaguely expected, in a vast 
pond, no road leading either to the right or the left. Here 
was a dilemma for travellers who were tired, hungry, and 
footsore! At this juncture, however, a man issued from one 
ofa group of huts which we had not noticed, as they stood 
back to our right, and asked very pleasantly, were we for 
ie ferry? The dénowement was agreeable; the water was 
an inlet of the Fowey river; and the ferryman, after dis- 
appearing for a moment, shot round in front of a steep 
piece of rock, forming a little impromptu quay, with the 

at that was to take us across. As we gained the wide 
pen stream, the sunny expanse of water seemed wonder- 
lully refreshing and delightful : and we lay at full length, 
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ne on each side of the boat, the sensation reminding me of | 
‘he time when, before the existence of the romance-destroy- | 
ing railway, I skimmed across the Venetian lagune in my | 
lst gondola. | 
The aspect of Fowey as it broke upon us on the opposite | 
1¢ was not, it is true, quite equal to that of the ocean city, | 
th its myriad palace s and steeples, and yet a remarkab ie | 


and picturesque view enough. It is a much larger town than 
Looe ; and above the crowd of small houses rises the struc- 
ture of Place House, the celebrated residence of the Treffrys, 
built on the rocky side of the hill. The octagon front of the 
mansion, as well as the lateral facade next the river, are 
covered with the richest Gothic tracery of the Tudor epoch, 
partly restored from the original work of the ancient man- 
sion and partly added in a well assimilated style at the 
time of the repairs, a half-century or more ago. Some more 
recent additions, in heavy castellated Italian-Gothic, are 
mutch less successful, though they add greatly to the general 
picturesque effect. The grounds of this residence, which 
are open to the public, afford some fine views across to 
Polruan, on the opposite side of the river, and to the ocean 
beyond. Over the battlemented wall of one of the drives, 
we looked down upon the roof of the church,—a fine Go- 
thic edifice of the beginning of the fourteenth century,—and 
found ourselves nearly half-way up the great:tower, almost 
close enough to be able to touch it, so steep is at this point 
the picturesque rock upon which Place House and its gar- 
dens have been constructed. 
ing of this residence, says that Thomas Treffry “ embateling 
all the waulls of the house, in a manner made it a castelle, 
and unto this day it is the glorie of the town building in 
Fowey.” It is shown in its original state in an ancient bird’s- 
eye view of the port and town still preserved in the British 
Museum. 








BULBS FOR SPRING BLOOMING. 


Lovers of flowers are now every where busy in planting 
bulbs for spring blooming; and as the chief beauty of the 
garden and conservatory for the first three months of the 
year will depend on present operations, we purpose making 
a few very brief remarks on bulbs generally. 

Considering how little trouble this class of flowers occa- 
sions, it is really a pity they are not more extensively grown, 
We ought to see fifty times more crocuses and snowdrops in 
gardens than we do; and as to hyacinths and early tulips, 
though every body might have them at a very trifling out- 
lay, how few there are who ever think of such things! For 
border and bedding purposes, there is no need whatever 
for expensive sorts of any bulbs ; good mixtures of hyacinths 
and tulips may be had at three or four shillings a dozen, and 
crocuses and snowdrops of the very best kinds at a couple of 


shillings a hundred. These will all produce offsets, and 
increase from year to year; so that from a very modest 


beginning a good stock may be obtained in time, 

In planting bulbs out-of-doors, it is necessary to get the 
in as early as possible : 
cissi, and jonquils, should be got in first, but tulips may be 
deferred till about the second week in November: Lord 
Mayor’s Day is the day on which tulip-fanciers usually plant. 
The soil for all spring-blooming bulbs should be moderately 
rich, and contain a good proportion of sand. Ordinary gar- 
den-soil, improved with a little old manure and road-sand 
deeply dug, and on a dry bottom, will grow all border-t 
as well as prepared cCOMposts ,; indeed, hyacinths last longer 
and keep more true to character if manured only with honen 
turf and plenty of gritty sand. All large bulbs should | 
planted six inches le ep, small ones four inches, and ranun- 


hyac inths, crocuses, siiowdrop s, nar- 


’ 
sulbs 


culuses and anemones two and a halfinches. 
ing of tulips, hyacinths, and narcissi is to be deprecated, as 


promoting too early a grow th, and hy nce expr sing the foliage 


Shallow plant- 


too soon to the frost. 


In selecting bulbs for out-duor blooming, give the prefer- 
ence to those that have distinct and dazzling colours 01 
any that have fancy markings;—what you want is bold 

| effect ;—for if the beauty of a flower consist in delicate tints 

| and markings, the chances that it will never h 
admiration it deserves, though indoors it might be properly 
appreciated. For instance, white and fancy varieties of 
crocus look very dreary during the dark days of February 


Leland, in his Survey, speak-. 
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but the old cloth-of-gold and 
the bright blues and lilacs 
have a splendid effect when 
well contrasted in clumps 
and masses. Then, with re- 
gard to hyacinths, take the 
leading colours, and use in- 
termediate tints for indoor 
blooming, where their pecu- 
liar beauties can be seen and 
admired. 

But of all early spring- 
flowers, early tulips are the 
most beautiful; they are 
very cheap too, and do well 
in any common garden-soil 
that is well drained and not 
utterly exhausted, though of 
course better in a compost 
of rotten turf, old powdery 
dung, and gritty sand. There 
are not many varieties, and 
no one seeking mere gar- 
dening effects will need even 
all of the few that there are. 
Get Vermilion Brilliant, Pot- 
tebakker, and plenty of Van 
Tholls, and you may make 
the ground blaze again. 
Twelve distinct varieties 
will give better effects, if 
planted in clumps of seven, 
than even a hundred sorts 
treated ever so well, because 
the contrasts will be bold and 
dazzling. Choose the most 
striking of each colour, con- 
trast them well, and repeat 
the same colour again and 
again along the border ;—that 
is the secret of the grand style in planting every thing; it 
is tasteful repetition, not endless variety, that produces the 
best effects, as witness the circular and oblong beds on the 
second terrace at Sydenham this summer, planted through- 
out with two colours only;—then the Narcissus poetica 
and Grand Monarque, the best jonquils, some well-assorted 
gladiolus, squills, and iris,—one of the prettiest of the lat- 
ter tribe being Jris pumila,—and you will be sure of grand 
colours, sweet perfumes, and plenty of elegant foliage, from 
the dawn of spring to the height of summer, from one class 
of plants alone. 

For indoor blooming, some hyacinths, crocuses, snow- 
drops, and Van Tholl tulips should be planted in pots ; these 
should be well drained and filled with rich sandy compost, 
the bulbs only just pressed on the surface, and then mossed 
over. A very pretty way of growing hyacinths and crocuses 
is to fill a glass dish with sand (the soil-pan of a common 
large fern-shade is the best thing possible); arrange your 
bulbs,—hyacinths in the centre, and crocuses all round,— 
press them firmly into the sand, and then cover the whole 
with fresh green moss, and water moderately; and thereafter 
keep the whole just moist at all times, and as there is no 
drainage, they will not require frequent supplies of water. 
When they have made a little foliage, you may strengthen 
them for blooming by a small quantity of liquid manure ; 
and the cleanest mode of supplying it is, to drop two drops 
of hartshorn into a pint of water once a week, and use that 
for watering: it should not be quite cold, but slightly tepid. 
If the foliage should get dusty, through stirring fires and 
the sweeping of rooms, take a sponge and a basin of tepid 
water and wash every leaf clean; the beautiful, fresh, wax- 
like look this treatment will give them will surprise those 
who have not been accustomed to take any particular pains 
with their plants. 
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Hyacinths set in glasses 
should not be allowed to 
touch the water; they 
should be filled, so that the 

wi base of the bulb will all but 

Waal - Ahern it ; then the glasses 
q ‘per ;, containing them should be 

4, put into a dark closet in 
& Warm room, or near a 
fire, to promote the growth 
of roots before the foliage 
rises, for it exhausts bulbs to 
put out leaves without they 
have roots to sustain them, 
As soon as the leaves ap. 
pear, place them in the win- 
dows ; and when severe wea- 
ther occurs do not forget to 
lift them down at night and 
place them on a table, or 
somewhere out of reach of 
frost; for hyacinths are fre- 
quently spoilt by being left 
exposed to the night-trosts 
in windows, and suffer all 
the more from having en- 
joyed a warm temperature 
all day in consequence of 
fires. The water should be 
changed once a week after 
the roots have begun to 
grow, and cold fresh-drawn 
water should never be used: 
rain-water is the best, and 
it should be slightly tepid. 
If hard water must be used, 
take a little boiling water, 
add to it a pinch of carbo- 
nate of soda, and mix it 
with the cold water, so that 
it feels just comfortable to the hand. It might be quite 
warm without injury ; indeed, we use hot water frequently 
for other things beside stove-plants; but it would perhaps 
be unwise to recommend any one not skilled in plant cul- 
ture ever to go beyond what is known as tepid. Hyacinths 
bloom well if packed in moss, and the neck of the bulb left 
uncovered; but the moss dries rapidly, and must be kept 
frequently ‘moistened. 

One great defect of hyacinths,—and it is common to the 
most expensive as well as to ordinary varieties,—is the pro- 
duction of the flowers on a very short stem. The blooms 
ought to be lifted up above the foliage; if the flower-stem 
is so short that the blossoms open in the midst of the leaves, 
neither colour, nor perfume, nor fullness of blossom can com- 
pensate for so glaring a defect. Now this, in nine cases out 
of ten, may be easily prevented. You will be able to judge 
if they are likely to be dumpy ; and to every one that does 
not rise freely apply a contrivance as follows: Get some 
stout brown paper and cut it into squares of a suitable size, 
and then roll them up into funnels similar in form to the 
pointed bags in which grocers put moist sugar. They should 
be from six to nine inches long, and as soon as rolled into 
shape pasted up the edge to keep them firm: if for plants 
in pots, the base of the funnel should be large enough to go 
over the bulb and a portion of the soil; if for glasses, it 
should fit the outside of the upper rim of the glass. The 
pointed end should be cut off, so that when placed over 
the plants, the light will come in at the top only; the 
flower-stem will rise up rapidly to reach it, and as soon as 
it is as long as you desire, take off the funnel and allow 
it to bloom. After a little practice with this method, you 
will be able to grow them all of a height, which very much 
enhances their beauty where a number of them are arranged 
in a window. SHmrLeY HiBBerD. 
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CORN-FLOWERS. 


BY LOUIS HUARD, 





Che Aational Magazine. 


[It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. } 











INDIA IN 1857: HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


Tuomas Bucxuurst, Lord Sackville, wrote his Mirror of 
Magistrates in the last years of Queen Mary’s reign,—a me- 
lancholy poem in a melancholy time. He had witnessed the 
death of so many great men, and of so many good, on the 
scaffold or at the stake, that his mind became filled with the 
images of fallen grandeur and of suffering goodness. He 
took a mournful pleasure in summoning out of the past in- 
stances of misfortune like unto those which so saddened him 
in the present. He placed his hand in the hand of Sorrow, 
and was led by her—like another Dante by his Beatrice— 
into the unseen world. There his “Induction” tells us how 
he heard from the lips of men once famous in council or in 
arms the story of the treachery that pulled down one, of the 
ingratitude that abandoned another, of the calamity that 
overtook them all. 

Were not such reminiscences quite natural? The minds 
of many of us own the same law of association, and take a 
like direction at a time such as this, when England sits sor- 
rowing, like the patriarch of old, while messenger after mes- 
Senger comes hurrying in to fling down at her feet his bur- 
den of bereavement, shame, and horror. In our amazement 
and indignation we desire to bring the past to remembrance, 
as we ask: Was there ever before a treason of such a kind ? 
Did ever human creatures elsewhere so utterly put off the 
man and put on the fiend? Of all the great empires of the 
world, was there ever one that left her children in such 








over-confidence to the protection of a subject enemy,—ever 
one that lost them in such multitudes by a stroke so fell and 
dastardly ? 

What a different word is now the word massacre, when 
we meet with it in the pages ofa history! Once it was a 
general designation, only too indifferently pronounced. The 
term was like an unexploded shell, hiding death in its heart, 
but apparently cold and harmless, nowise terrible. Now 
we realise it; we see in it the shell as it bursts asunder; the 
compact and single word scatters into a thousand instances 
of anguish and of death. We learn to estimate details; we 
imagine the processes of cruelty when we hear of its results; 
we reckon up the items that swell the dreadful total. 

What wonder, then, that some of the most tragic pas- 
sages in history should seem most in keeping with our pre- 
sent mood of mind? Prosperous scenes and periods, with 
their pastoral uplands, busy marts, and festival pageants, 
have grown unreal and remote. They are parts of the his- 
toric panorama that have receded now from the focus of our 
vision ; while the darker features, and those most similar to 
our present calamities, are projected towards us, magnified 
in form and heightened in colour. The annals of massacre 
present us with much that resembles, with nothing that sur- 
passes, this Indian outbreak. Other massacres, greater in 
extent, have been less painful in some of their circumstances; 
or where scarcely less atrocious in their treachery, less for- 
midable in significance, and less widely-spread in compass. 

Imagine—and it is not now difficult—the horrors of that 
day in Rome, when some swift courier from the last homeward 
trireme, just landed at Brundusium, brought word that sec 
orders from Mithridates had commanded on a certain day 
the slaughter of every Roman and every Italian thr 


sf 
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Asia Minor,—that the secret had been kept, the massacre 
perpetrated, without distinction of sex or age, the bodies 
thrown out to the vultures and the dogs,—that not less, it 


‘ 


might be supposed, than a hundred and fifty thousand souls 
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had fallen victims to this master-stroke of Asiatic cruelty 
and craft! Think how the senators, sad and stern, would 
take counsel, feeling that the name of Roman in the East had 
sustained a terrible shock, that must be terribly avenged! 
The equestrian order and the moneyed men see ruin close 
at hand; all that thronging populace would fain arm and 
sail on the instant; a muttered vow of vengeance is on 
every lip. Women go home to weep, stricken with the sense 
of widowhood as by a pestilence. A mighty power had that 
Pontic king,—a worthy foe for all the strength of Rome,— 
the last representative of the great Macedonian empire, sq 
strong in undying hatred of the Roman name, in stores 9 
treasure, in alliances and fleets and armies, in exhaustless 
fertility of resource. But his fall was sure, though long de- 
layed. On the ruins of his greatness Rome founded larger 
empire in that golden East, and extorted wealth that more 
than recompensed her losses. She reachedthe height of her 
power after a disaster which seemed to shake its very found- 
ation. , The close of the Mithridatic pyar was the culmin- 
ating point of her real greatness, The, nglo-Saxon will 
not accomplish less than the Roman, for his destinies are 
higher, |The situation of Rome wagin one, respect more 
difficult than ours, for she found all the resourges of the East 
combined and. arrayed against her by,a, single mind of in- 
domitable energy. Our Indian adversaries lack a head, and 
act with little concert; for the King of Delhi is but a name 
about which revolt, may rally, and Nena Sahib is only a par- 
tisan; leader, not the gentre of control. On the other hand, 
the Romans were not, betrayed and assailed by Asiaties fur- 
nished with Roman arms. and. trained to Roman discipline. 
The superiority, of the West is already not less decisive on 
the part, of Britain than of Rome., All that the legionaries 
of Lucullus. and. of Pompey, were ,to. the turbaned hosts of 
Mithridates, that, 2nd even more, have been the Highlanders 
of Havelock to the mutineers under Nena Sahib. 

Some conspiracies, which, if successful, would have 
changed the face of history, have failed upon the very brink 
of action. They resemble those coral structures which rise 
(the work of innumerable insects) from the secret depths of 
the ocean, but stop at the surface; for the architects perish 
as soon as they emerge into the air. Such was the conspi- 
racy of the Pazzi, in Florence, to exterminate the family of 
Medici; and such that remarkable plot of one Cinadon for 
the massacre of the Spartans. Xenophon relates the con- 
trivance by which the ephors succeeded in suppressing this 
dangerous conspiracy of men “ who were ready to eat them 
raw,” and in suppressing it with such speed and secrecy 
that the capital knew of the crime only by the spectacle of 
punishment. Verily, never was government so clad as that 
of Sparta in cap of darkness and shoes of swiftness. The 
Venetian oligarchy ‘was not more awful in mystery; the 
emissaries of the Secret Tribunal not more stealthy and 
inevitable ; the Assassins from the Old Man of the Mountain 
less ubiquitous. The other day, Sir John Lawrence detected 
and punished a nascent plot still more secretly and swiftly; 
but Sir John Lawrence had at his command the electric 
telegraph. 

Two successful massacres stand prominent in history, 
both perpetrated by a vanquished nation on an invading 
enemy,—the massacre of the Danes in our own island, and 
that slaughter of the French conquerors of Sicily known by 
the name of the Sicilian Vespers. Of these, the latter even- 
tually emancipated the people from an intolerable yoke; the 
former only aggravated their sufferings, was as short-sighted 
as it was cruel. 

The sluggard King Ethelred buys a third respite with a 
ruinous tribute, and then sends secret letters out, ordering 
a general massacre for the ninth of July. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers were secret and pitiless. The stroke fell most 
heavily on the Danes who had settled down peaceably 
among them, not on the new-comers about the coasts, who 
had just committed fresh depredations, and were eager for 
more. Guunhildis, the sister of Sweyn, was not spared, 
though she and the earl her husband had embraced Christi- 


ee 


anity. She saw her husband and her young son butchered 
before her face, and was then beheaded, foretelling (as it 
came to pass) that her death would cost England dear. The 
murderers had been stung to the most indiscriminate fury 
by every atrocity of barbarous outrage. But we read of no 
elaborate ingenuities of torture. 

The Sicilians—that nation of husbandmen and shepherds 
—were goaded to their deed of blood by a rapacity of taxa- 
tion surpassed scarcely any where in history. , Only the 
petulant presumption of a Charles of Anjou could have sup- 
posed that human beings would endure it famely, Yet in 
more than one place the Sicilians had spared the lives of 
their tormentors and suffered them to depart unharmed. 
Charles of Anjou had to witness, with gestures of impotent 
yaee, the burning of that fleet which was to have conquered 

onstantinople ; and Sicily was lost to France, 
.. We have not driven a nation to madness by a taxation 
that has made every man’s life a burden. We haye never 
by, barbarous ravage provoked the reprisals of treachery and 
torture. The hatred which rages against us in the heart of 
the Hindoo is the rage of a creature creduloys ag a child. 
It,is not for what we have done, but for what the Mba 
dan, has persuaded him we were, going to do, that he is now 
so athirst for the blood,of eyery “ Feringhee.” It is not the 


people of Hindostan who have risen against us,,, Whatever 
may have been our faults, it cannot, be rgd Ehat we have 
protected and benefited. that eople while we have taxed 


them. It is the sepoy army, only that has crea pt our 
extermination,—the men whom we have humoured il they 
detected our weakness and felt their own strength, , The 
opportunity we have afforded them will be a fra vel to all 
time. This is a fact unparalleled in history,—that, a, nation 
should annex province. afte frorings att expect to, hold 
them in security almost andl by means of troops, taken 
from the subject provincials themselves. Our traditional 
policy has been a singular mixture of concession and con- 
tempt. When we conceded so much as we did to their pre- 
judices, we should have abated a little of our contempt for 
their powers. 








CORN-FLOWERS. 
By LOUIS HUARD. 


A sprrirep little picture in the peculiar sprightly taste of 
the lighter class of the French school; aclass which delights 
in sparkling effects, graceful, pleasing, and picturesque at- 
titudes, and much naiveté and innocence of expression. 
This has its representative amongst ourselves in some of 
the works of the highly popular water-colour painters Ab- 
solon and Fripp. 

The vivid cheerfulness and espiéglerie of the little picture 
before us render it very charming, being as it is without 
the slightest effort at liveliness, its gaiety being natural 
and without affectation or attitudinising,—faults into which 
our sadder English natures are apt to fall upon attempting 
these graces of the flowers. How prettily natural is that 
position of the little girl, the miniature Queen of Summer, 
whose coronation forms the subject of the picture! How 
graceful the elegance of repose in the sitting girl, prime 
minister of her little majesty; the sweeping curve of her 
arm being most expressive and beautiful, as is her face and 
whole pose. The stately lady-chamberlain behind inclines 
with condescending grace of attentive and amused watcliful- 
ness to the dwarf liege ; while there is something very dash- 
ing, as we may call it, about her figure and attitude, tho- 
roughly French as it is. The children behind sustain thie 
composition and carry out the subject. The surly greeting 
from the strange dog to his canine and gentlemanly friend 1s 
an incident in contrast with the rest, and well expressed. 

The French excel the English school as a body by the 
far greater amount of care and consideration which they 
give to these little subjects,—subjects which seem to find 





something perfectly in unison with them in a French heart, 
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yane and déhonnaire as that is. This greater care and con- 

‘Jeration brings its fitting reward in the superiority to which 
a : ave referred; the pictures are more whole, and while 
they are more careful are less laboured. Take, for instance, 
ty very disposition of the corn-stalks and tall weeds behind 
the figures ; the spectator will observe that the same quality 
of crace and elegant lightness, so to speak, which pervades 
xt figures is observable in these; and that they are im- 
mensely various both in curve and character, seeming to 
swing their heavy-weighted heads in the dnmer breeze, 
and cast dancing shadows among themselves, which flicker 
like droves of insects, and become lost to the eye by reason 
of their infinite multitude. L. L. 
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RECENT POETRY. 


Porrry yet lives, and will continue to live; it will never 
die. Rumours reach us occasionally that the present age 
is not poetical. There is no age, can be no age, which is 
poetical. Certain pees ages, it is conceded, have been 
poetical; but those wer e barbaric ages, and were adorned 
with pearl and gold. Civilisation has superseded these 
lendours, and substituted the tame domestic platitudes of 
4 routine-life for the difficulties and dangers of heroic times. 
Let us allow this, and that the now obsolete costume of 
more savage periods was the truly poetic and pictorial; yet 
it must be recollected that in it the outer life was reg carded ; 
it was “the moving accident by flood and field,” not the 
mental mood, that became the theme of song. While we 
write we might plausibly argue that enough ‘of the “ mov- 
ing ac cident,” alike east and south and north, has lately 
terrified the nations, and that we yet shud ler with the 
horror of sanguinary action, the det: ils of which are d: uily 
recorded. Ienoring this for a while, however, as in its 
nature exceptional, we may demand whether the spiritual 
aspects of the present epoch are not poetical in as high a 
legree as the merely physical ones, and whether the moral 
forces now at work be not intensely interesting to the 
poetic mind? The inner life of man has a world as popu- 
lous in Images asthe outer; joys and sorrows, too deep for 
either smiles or tears ; and ‘the great human heart, “ by 
which we live,” and without which there were no life any 
where. 

Some two or three years ago, a young poet, by name 
George MacDonald, illustrated this theme in his own way— 
and that way admirable—in a dramatic poem entitled Within 
and Without. This year a rather bulky tome, bearing the 
same signature, solicits our attention.* It is simply en- 
titled Poems, and is dedicated, from Algiers, to his father 
The poem that leads off the volume is denominated “ A 
Hidden Life,” and demonstrates the very world within, 

vith all its unsuspected wealth of poetry of which we : have 


] 


just written. 


This exquisite poem is in blank verse, a measure which 
the writer employs with masterly effect. It well suits the 
manly theme. The hero is—no warrior, 
peace, an agriculturist : 

** Proudly the youth, by manhood sudden crowned, 
Went walking by his horses to the plough, 
For the first time that morn.” 
the poem Opens ; 
‘tion. The farmer’s offspring was simple in mind and 
its, He had: sad, indee d, the old tales of Scotland’s war- 
rs, and beside his kine had sung the songs of Burns; but 
‘ As yet he sang only as sing the birds, 
From evladness simply, or he knew n ot why 
Lhe earth was fair,—he knew not it was fair ; 


And he so glad,—he knew not he was glad.” 


Was, ln a word, a Scottish Cymon - not so rude, how 
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But the turning incident of his life is soon to happen. Once, 
as Many times sonic iey was in the gloaming,—- 
‘Again the plough 
Lay like a stranded he upon the lea ; 
And home with hanging neck the horses went, 
Walking beside their master, Force by will. 
Then through the deepening shades a vision came.” 


What vision ? 
blood beauty : 


** A slender girl upon a mighty steed, 
That bore her with the pride horses must feel 
When they submit to women.” 


No dream-shape, but substantial flesh-and- 


Observe, the poem opened with the sentiment of pride, and 
here, after seventy lines, the poet has not yet surrendered 
the feeling. Allis in fine unity so far. But we must pro- 
ceed with the story. 
‘* Home she went, 

Alone, or else the groom lagged far behind, 

But, as she passed, some faithless belt gave way: 

The saddle slipped, the horse stopped, and the girl 

Stood on her teet, still holding fast the reins,” 


Mark how the sound is eche to the sense in 
‘‘The saddle slipped, the horse stopped—” 


Here is a master in verse. The next citation shows us the 


poet: 


‘Three paces bore him bounding to her side; 
Her radiant beauty almost fixed him there; 
But with main force, as one that gripes with fear, 
He threw the fascination off, and saw 
The work before him. Soon his hand and knife 
Replaced the saddle firmer than before 
Upon the gentle horse ; and then he turned 
To mount the maiden. But bewilderment 
A moment lasted ; for he knew not how, 
With stirrup-hand and steady arm, to throw, 
Elastic, on her steed the ascending maid: 
A moment only; for while yet she thanked, 
Nor yet had time to teach her further will, 
Around her waist he put his brawny hands, 
That almost zoned her round, and like a child, 
Lifting her high, he set her on the horse; 
Whence, like @ risen mookh, she smiled on him, 
Nor turned away, although a radiant blush 
Shone in her cheek and shadowed in her eyes. 
But he was never sure if from her heart 
Or from the rosy sunset came the flush, 
Again she thanked him, while again he stood 
Bewildered in her beauty. Not a word 
Answered her words that flowed, folded in tones 
Round which dissolving lambent music played, 
Like dropping water in a silver cup , 
Till, round the shoulder of the neighbouring hill, 
Sudden she disappeared. And he awoke, 
And called himself hard names, and turned and went 
After his horses, he nding too his head. 

Ah, God, when Beauty passes by the door, 
Although she ne’er came in, the house grows bare! 
Shut, shut the door; there’s nothing in the house, 
Why seems it always that it should be ours? 

A secret lies behind which Thou dost know, 
And I can partly guess.” 

There, reader, is not that an exquisite picture? What 
follows is incapable of picture, whether in language or co- 
lours. Can we communicate it in a few burning sentences ? 
The lady has vanished; nor of her remains further record 
than that she in due time wedded 

‘One of those common men, who serve as ore 
For the gold grains to lie in. Virgin gold 
Lay hidden there—no richer was the dross.”’ 
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cestral acres, and resumed the plough. He claimed no 
superiority on account of his learning, but was universally 
reverenced, He was an example to his neighbours, but he 
remained unmarried. To his father he was an instructor, 
but still his obedient son. Thus he lived, admired and 
beloved, but faithful to the order in which he was born. 
Nevertheless the ideal cherished within him was a con- 
suming fire. The effect at length became apparent,—con- 
sumption and an early death. To the lady, so briefly seen 
and so quickly lost, he then indited a last letter. It was 
delivered to her after his burial. That he too had made 
some impression on her mind was then suspected from 
the following circumstance: 
** A little boy who watched a cow near b 
tather her milk from alms of en 
Flung over earthern dikes, or straying out 
Beneath the gates upon the paths, beheld 
All suddenly—he knew not how she came— 
A lady, closely veiled, alone, and still, 
Seated upon a grave. Long time she sat, 
And moved not ; ‘Greetin’ sair,’ the boy did say, 
‘ Just like my mither whan my father deed ; 
An’ syne she rase, an’ pu’d at something sma’,— 
A glintin’ gowan, or maybe a blade 
O’ the dead grass ;’ and glided silent forth, 
Over the low stone wall by two old steps, 
And round the corner, and was seen no.more, 
The clang of hoofs and sound of carriage-wheels 
Arose and died upon the listener's ear.” 
The tale is told. Among the sequent poems some are fine, 
others ambitious. A Wordsworthian lyric, entitled “The 
Child-mother,” might have been written by the great Lake 
poet himself. There are many pieces, too, that are exceed- 
ingly mystical, more than one unintelligible to us, and a 
few specimens of verse altogether unequal. Perhaps the poet 
wished to collect all he had written up to a certain period. 
A desire for completeness may be recognised in this, but it 
necessitates the mixture of the inferior with the excellent. 
The production to which we next direct attention shows 
the poetic in our modern external life.* Mr. Ernest Jones 
is an ultra in politics, and in poetry a disciple of the old 
masters. He carries us back to Pope and Dryden, and 
would restore the art of thinking in verse. He rhymes a 
syllogism, and presents a logical demonstration in a couplet. 
His poem is not only remarkable in itself, but remarkable 
as a prophecy. It appears that it was written in 1848 and 
1849, while the author was in prison,—written, not in ink, 
but in his own blood, on the loose leaves of a torn Prayer- 
book, the author having been denied the use of writing 
materials, under the discipline of the silent system, for 
more than two years. Perhaps the composition maintained 
the writer in sanity. In this he spoke; in this he had a 
companion; in this he had occupation and a purpose ; and, 
while the voice within him was thus uttering itself, silence 
was not, but the inspired air of his solitary cell became 
oracular. “He heard a sound so fine, that nothing lived 
*twixt it and silence ;” but he heard it, and here is its record. 
The work opens with an address to America, whose future 
sovereignty of the world is foretold, mixed with denuncia- 
tions against the slaveholders of the south. The seer then 
turns his attention to Hindostan, and contemplates the Hindoo 
as an enthusiast rising in opposition to British sway, with an 
army demoralised by the purchase-system and other political 
corruptions. The result of these evils is thus described: 
‘«The rearward drums their dastard marches beat, 
And shouting India rushed on the retreat ; 
Back press the frontiers, once the example given, 
In part by force, but more by panic driven. 
Victorious deluge! from a hundred heights 
Rolls the fierce torrent of a people’s rights, 
And sepoy soldiers, waking, band by band, 
At last remember they’ve a father-land !’’ 


Space will not permit us to describe the battle— 


‘* Suffice it that they fought as best became 
A people’s freedom and an army’s fame: 


* The Revolt of Hindostan ; or, The New World: a Poem. By Ernest 
Jones. Effingham Wilson. 





Somme 


Here rushed the glittering charge through volumed Smoke ; 
There, like thin glass, the brittle bayonet broke ; 

Here crashed the shot, there swept the Indian spear, 
And death won grandeur from an English cheer : 
Devotion vain! vain science’ deadliest pride ! 

God, hope, and history take the Hindoo side ! 

Here but a host in misused courage strong ; 

A nation there, with centuries of wrong.” 


These, and many other lines full of fierce invective, smite 
with a strange terror on the patriotic bosom. But the 
poet is a political logician; his logic that of certain pro- 
phetic facts, in other words, dreams that may be facts, and 
have narrowly missed becoming such just now. He looks 
forward to a workman’s theocracy, when king and priest, 
nobleman and middleman, shall all have passed away, and 
left the world for the intellectual and industrious alone. 
With all this we (regarding the poem from a purely literary 
stand-point) have nothing to do. The praise of a fervid, 
picturesque, and condensed style must unhesitatingly be 
awarded to Mr. Ernest Jones; we make a citation or two 
as example : 


‘‘ Nations, like men, too oft are given to roam, 
And seek abroad what they could find at home. 
They send their armies out on ventures far ; 
‘heir halt is—havoc, and their journey—war : 
Destruction’s traders ! who, to start their trade, 
Steal, for the bayonet, metal from the spade. 
The interest’s—blood ; the capital is—life ; 
The debt is—vengeance; the instalment—strife ; 
The payment’s—death ; and wounds are the receipt ; 
The market’s—battle; and the whole—a cheat.” 


The following couplet is good, almost Shaksperian : 


‘€ Reaction followed as excitement passed, 
For they soon walk too slow who run too fast.” 


In the exhaustive process of Mr. Jones’s fact-logic, the ills 
of society are at last attributed by the governing authori- 
ties to the Divine dispensations : 


‘If famine scourges, and if bread is high, 
‘’Tis God ! ’tis God Himself’s the cause !’ they cry.” 


Then, according to the poet, cometh the retribution: 


‘* At last, when least expected, friends and foes, 
Grandly and mga | the People rose. 
None gave the word; they came, together brought 
By full maturity of ripened thought. 
Truth sought expression :—there the masses stood, 
In living characters of flesh and blood! 


* * * ~~ * 


Nor cheered, nor shouted that majestic force, 
It moved, it acted, like a thing of course ; 
No blood, no clamour, no tumultuous hate ; 
As death invincible, and calm as fate.” 


Shelley has expressed similar notions to these in some of 
his poems; nor are they wanting in other authors. In a 
volume before us we find the following beautiful passage : 


‘God hath made all things double: there awaits 
Somewhere the lady of thy dreams, more fair 
Than moonlight, who shall lead thee through the gates 
Of gold and pearls, or thou wouldst not be there. 
Thyself a mystery, reverence mysteries ! 
Doubt not Love’s undying power, 
Nor shrink dismayed from death and change. 
All thy being’s mazes range ! 
Death is nature’s crowning dower : 
O, friendly comes the twilight hour, 
Folding rest on weary eyes, 
And dropping dew upon the flower. 
This the gathering darkness teaches, 
This the wailing autumn preaches, 
Night and winter, wind and shower,— 
Death is all in death that dies, 
Day by day, and every hour, 
Giving life a freer range, 
And freer yet for every change. 
Recount thy years since life began ! 
Never comes the perfect man. 
Turn to history's motley page ! 
Never blooms the crowning age. 
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Read the mystery of sin !— 
Good with evil still shall strive, 

And good from evil re-begin : 
It is not dead, the Golden Age ; 

The bright may only to the brighter yield, 

Like flowers of April to the harvest-field.” * 

We have to thank Le Gray Brereton for this excerpt, 
and for many other passages which we have not room to 
quote from his Prince Legion, a musical poem, and mys- 
tical withal. ‘This author has felt that poesy is to man a 
precious gift,— 

‘‘That ancient gift which cometh from afar, 
And was before this little life began,”— 


and which he subordinates only to that still greater boon, 
love. He too looks forward to a millennium in which his 
poetic ideal, the aspirations of the love-spirit, shall be re- 
alised. Such hopes must be disappointed he knows; but by 
his spiritual alchemy disappointment itself becomes frui- 
n: 

a ‘‘The wise, like Job, recover thousandfold 

For every loss; waving each fancy off, 

Beloved of old, they clasp the cruel fact,— 

Cruel at first, but — in their arms 

Kinder than human, yielding offspring fair 

Of knowledge, basis of undying peace.” 


We are here dealing with a finished artist in words. 
The next that waits us is a 'prentice hand; but he too 
seeks to give us the poetic in the present and the future. 
Mr. Derry, in his Sebastopol, presents us with some graphic 
descriptions of Crimean warfare ; but he stands yet in need 
of more culture before he can do justice to his impulses. A 
similar remark will also serve as a fitting judgment on Mr. 
M‘Lean’s Oran,t whose poetry wants completeness and 
polish, and not seldom vigour and originality. 

The next poems on our list are the productions of female 
pens; the first by Mrs. Frank P. Fellows (daughter of Mr. 
Rowland Hill), and the second by Mrs. Frances Freeling 
Broderip (daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Hood). The 
latter volume is entitled Wayside Fancies, and the former 
simply Poems. Both are marked by traits of elegance, and 
merit commendation. Mrs. Broderip intermingles prose 
with her poetry; and we find in it proofs of the family 
humour, as “a derivative from” her admired parent to her- 
self. She likewise inherits her father’s charity for the poor 
and suffering, and pleads for them with earnestness and 
discretion, 

Among the volumes on our table is a posthumous one 
called, Autumn Leaves: Poems by Duneterville Brucks. A 
cenotaph-page informs us that he was about twenty-three 
years old when he died. The poems are of great promise ; 
fantastic to a fault, but replete with noble aspirations. As 
we proceed in the little book (only seventy-six pages alto- 
gether) we remark an increase of power, particularly in 
some fragments entitled, “The Broken Vase,” with which 
it concludes. Of these we present the last, called, “A Poet's 
Life-fruit :” 

** Look on this: 
’Tis to the world ‘a Book’—nor more nor less ; 
Light theme for windy scorn, or idle praise. 
But unto me, who saw it limb by limb 
Receive its life, —who fed it at my breast, 
Though it drained blood,—a being of spectral might! 
The dread recorder of those thundrous hours, 
When in its flaming pomp the Spirit of God 
Descended on my soul, as in old time 
He came down upon Sinai in fire, 


And seared its summit with his terrible tread 
For ever and for ever.” 


While discussing poetry, our thanks are due to the 
Chevalier de Chatelain for the pleasure which he has afforded 
us by his translations of English poets into the French lan- 
guage. Numerous specimens of their beauties are appended 
. * The Travels of Prince Legion, and other Poems. By John Le Gay 

rereton. Longmans. 


| Sebastopol, and other Poems. By E. Derry. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


t Oran, and other Poems. By Alexander T. M‘Lean, Glasgow: 
Murray and Son. 


— 





to his version of the “ Fables” of Gay, and though the Che- 
valier’s method is often rather paraphrastic than literal, his 
rendering is vigorous and felicitous. The same gentleman 
has also in the course of publication the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer; and the portions already published are very spi- 
rited examples of the power of transferring from one lan- 
guage into another, not only the expression, but the spirit 
of poetic thought. 

The most remarkable volume of verses belonging to the 
present season is, however, that of Mr. Alexander Smith, 
entitled City Poems. It was of course to be expected that 
the detractors of this writer’s well-earned reputation would 
again hunt up their commonplace-books for parallel pas- 
sages, and convict him of intentional imitation. The debt of 
Mr. Smith to his predecessors may at once be admitted, and 
we may even regret that, with such ample resources of his 
own, he should have borrowed so liberally. An admiring and 
plastic mind has, indeed, received the impressions of other 
poets, and reproduced them too freely; but when this is 
said, all is said. The images which Mr. Smith has appro- 
priated are in many cases so freshly employed as to show 
in their new application a faculty akin to that which pro- 
duced them. And when every passage has been cited in 
which resemblance can fairly be traced, there remains a 
wealth of independent and original beauty which should 
have arrested any critic in the ungracious attempt to prove 
that we have one poet less. We feel little sympathy with 
those who would parcel out Parnassus with fences and 
stakes, and set critical man-traps for him who may be 
tempted by admiration to pluck flowers from his neighbour's 
domain. Ifin Mr. Smith’s garland there be some thus ac- 
quired, they are scarcely more lovely than those which are 
undoubtedly his own. Indeed, the indictment of his accusers 
goes far to defeat itself. To produce a work from the scat- 
tered images of other poets, by combining all these images 
harmoniously into a new whole, demands a gift of poetic 
assimilation more astonishing than the gift of creative genius 
itself. The City Poems are full of beautiful things and highly 
finished passages. Every page teems with treasures, new and 
old; imagery only too abundant, and a never-failing music, 
accompanying sweet thoughts and delicious feelings. Here 
is a mind of especial refinement, rich in numerous poctic as- 
sociations, harmonising imagination and memory; and by 
their blended action creating and re-creating, until a series or 
charming word-worlds arises for the delight of all who can 
appreciate the beauties of diction, and accept them as the fit- 
ting vestures for those exquisite idealities which visit only 
the more choice and tender spirits of a highly-cultivated 
epoch. All the finer influences of this and former periods 
have found a sympathising medium in the mind of a new 
poet; and that coarse analysis which would “ murder to 
dissect,” and delights in separating the component parts of 
an artistic production,—attributing them to others, and for- 
getting that the composition, as such, can be the artist's 
only,—is a method of criticism in which there may be as 
much madness detected as there was method in the mad- 
ness of Hamlet. 

We do not overlook the faults of these City Poems. The 
writer, as we have just hinted, frequently encumbers him- 
self with imagery. His narrative wants clearness both of 
detail and design; of design, indeed, in its ethical sense, 
there is scarcely any. Mr. Smith moves our feelings without 
guiding them; his tale of joy and suffering unfolds no inner 
wisdom, no lessons of trust or warning to enrich our expe- 
rience. Still, it must be remembered that beauty is in itself 
a use, and that in poetry, as in nature, the mere presence of 
fair and noble objects tends to refine and exalt. To this sort 
of indirect, yet often most eloquent, teaching Mr. Smith 
abundantly ministers. 

An extract or two, and we must break off. First let 
our readers say whether the following glimpses of storm 
and sunshine could have been caught by any eye that did 
not observe on its own account. We select the passage all 
the more because the line we have italicised is ¢ 
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Mr. Smith as a borrowed one. But what availed it to prove 


this, unless there were also evidence that the writer had } 


borrowed every other line in the quotation? the poet who 
can originate such pictures as these is not less a poet because 
one in the series is adopted. 


“ At height of noon a gloomy fleece of rain 
Was hanging o’er the zenith. On it crept, 
Drinking the sunlight from a hundred glens3 
Blackening hill by hill; smiting the sea’s 
Bright face to deadly pallor ; till at last 
It drowned the world from verge to verge in gloom. 
A sky-wide blinding glare—the thunder burst— 
Again heaven opened in a gape of flame ; 
Heavy as lead came down the loosened rain— 
I heard it hissing in the smoking sea ; 
It slackened soon, the sun blazed through, and then 
The fragment of a rainbow in the gloom 
Burned on the rainy sea—a full-sail'd ship 
Apparent stood within the glorious light 
From hull to highest spar. The tempest trailed 
His shadowy length across the distant hills: 
The birds from hiding-places came and sang, 
And ocean laughed for miles beneath the sun.” 


We do not fear that Mr. Smith will suffer even from the 
harsh scrutiny to which he has been subjected, unless he 
should give more weight to it than his readers will do. We 
have indeed one instance of this over-susceptibility of criti- 
cism in his present volume. The‘ Wedding Night,” originally 
published in our pages, provoked sundry objections. It was 
urged that aman on the eve of his marriage could hardly 
with propriety indulge in recollections of an earlier love. 
However this may be, there was no doubt that the retro- 
spect was painted with deep feeling and singular wealth of 
To humour his commentators, the author has 
made changes in his new version which detract from the 
force of the poem without meeting the alleged objection. 
Our final example from Mr. Smith’s volume must be the fol- 


illustration. 


lowing stanzas from the poem entitled 


** GLASGOW, 


[ dwelt within a gloomy court, 
Wherein did never sunbeam sport ; 
Yet there my heart was stirr’d— 
My very blood did dance and thrill, 
When on my narrow window-sill, 
Spring lighted like a bird. 
Poor flowers—I watched them pine for weeks, 
With leaves as pale as human cheeks, 


Afar, one summer, I was borne ; 

Through golden vapours of the morn, 
{ heard the hills of sheep: 

I trod with a wild ecstasy 

The bright fringe of the living sea: 
And on » ruined keep 

I sat, and wa.cned an endless plain 

Blacken beneath the gloom of rain. 


O fair the lightly sprinkled waste, 

O'er which a laughing shower has raced ! 
O fair the April shoots ! 

O fair the woods on summer days, 

While a blue hyacinthine haze 
ls dreaming round the roots! 

In thee, O City! L discern 

Another beauty, sad and stern. 


Draw thy fierce streams of blinding ore, 

Smite on a thousand anvils, roar 
Down to the harbour-bars : 

Smoulder in smoky sunsets, flare 

On rainy nights, with street and square 
Lie empty to the stars. 

From terrace proud to alley base 

I know thee as my mother’s face, 


When sunset bathes thee in his gold, 

In wreaths of bronze thy sides are rolled, 
Thy smoke is dusky fire; 

And, from the glory round thee poured, 

A sunbeam like an angel's sword 
Shivers upon a spire. 

Thus have I watched thee, Terror! Dream! 

While the blue Night crept up the stream. 





The wild Train plunges in the hills, 

He shrieks across the midnight rills; 
Streams through the shifting glare, 

The roar and flap of foundry fires, 

That shake with light the sleeping shires ; 
And on the moorlands bare, 

He sees afar a crown of light 

Hang o’er thee in the hollow night.” 


We leave lines like these to speak for themselves. Mr. 
Smith may be well content if those who decry him will also 
quote him. 








LIFE AS I SEE IT. 
By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 





II. 


Ir befell, about a month ago, that I took a railway journey 
—third class, parliamentary. Gentle reader, perchance those 
words convey no idea to thy aristocratic intelligence: so | 
will just observe, that by Instily digging into the abysmal 
depths of “ Bradshaw,” the following information may he 
obtained: that railway companies are bound to start one 
train per day carrying the queen’s lieges at the rate of one 
penny per mile; which trains appear, by reason of their ex. 
ceeding dilatory inconvenience, to be called “ parliament- 
ary.” Ifthere be one hour in the day by which it be spe- 
cially uncomfortable to go or to come, the parliamentary 
train hits that hour with astonishing acuteness and exacti- 
tude. If there are express trains running up, and luggage 
trains creeping down, the parliamentary is shunted on to 
another rail, till both alike have completed their arrange. 
ments. The tea cools and the buns grow stale anticipating 
its arrival at the refreshment-station; the penny papers 
bristle up, and the illustrated sixpenny retires as it is per- 
ceived to approach with a certain asthmatic wheeze —hob- 
bling, so to speak, after its fleeter brethren. 

3ut in spite of all these desagrémens, in spite of the su- 
percilious curl of thine eyebrow, gentle reader, for wit, for 
lively conversation,—for information about the crops and thie 
weather, and eager discussion upon foreign politics,—for 
tender pathetic little bits of family portraiture,—for seeing 
life in this dear old England of ours, give me the parlia- 
mentary train. Get your breakfast (and a good one), plenty 
of patience, a dress that will not crumple, a yellow shilling 
novel, and a newspaper; keep your eyes open, and your 
heart too, and the penny-a-miler need not pass his or her 
time unpleasantly. 

Bright lay the sunshine on our short-turfed downs, where 
the sure-footed sheep had worn parallel circles on the steep 
hill-side with precision marvellous to behold,—bright upon 
the white chalk-cliffs and the lovely calm blue sea. The 
ancient town of Fishy was only half awake, the smoke 
began to curl upwards, and the little children, turned out 
over the old-fashioned door-sills, staggered up and down thie 
streets with early lumps of bread-and-butter. I passed on 
my way to the parliamentary train, a little before 7 4.™., 
a couple of short square twins, named Alice and Louisa, 
evident descendants from that stout-hearted Boadicea w! 
once ruled over this part of England; these babies trampe: 
with a certain British defiance curious to behold, and were 
watched by a large aunt, a few doors up the alley, who mae 
the welkin ring with her loud Kentish endearments. A fine 
burly race are they, living to ninety and a hundred, as the 
tombs in the churchyard declare, and oftentimes stanc! 
Dissenters to boot, having lately built the handsomest ¢: 
pel [have seen. The chapel in the valley is of yesterday ; 
St. Elfrida, on the hill, is near a thousand years old; and ™ 
is amazing what a quantity of schooling and flannel-giving 
and melodious hymning arises from one and the other. 

But I am a long while in getting to the station, ¥ 
I really arrived at seven o’clock in the morning, and ‘ 
penny-a-mile ticket, with a lofty disregard of appearan 
Presently up came the engine, pufling, from Dubre ; anc 
entered the closed third-class carriage, and found myse¢" 
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an immense wooden box upon wheels, seats lining every side, 
and placed down the middle, so that every body sat facing 
every other body. Now, as the old Christmas carol says, 


«¢ Who do you think was in this boat ?’ 


+ no means the riff-raff of our population, gentle reader, 
but a large concourse of our working-classes,—very good 
Christians and tolerably well washed, They were a sprink- 
ling of many valuable sections of the census: the decent 
furmer, the shaven mechanic, the clerk out for a holiday, 
the clerk going to a new place, the domestic servant, and 
the small tradesman’s wife, with a bonny boy in petticoats. 
There was a twelve-year old laddie, with a cricket-bat 
nearly as big as his somewhat diminutive self, and a bag 
full of skins, purpose unknown to the non-cricketing depo- 
nent. There was a very conversable agricultural party, 
who talked alternately to the child and the boy, and gave 
one the idea of being a grandfather on his own account; 
and, strange to relate, at the head of the carriage, her feet 
tucked up on the opposite bench in preparation for a long 
journey, and a yellow novel in her hand, sat—a lady, ac- 
companied by a gentleman! This lady had on a muslin 
dress, a brown cloth cape, and a little brown straw hat, 
elegantly trimmed. She was pale and pretty; and the de- 
ponent on entering smiled, in what was intended to be a 
pleasant manner, as much as to say, “ Economy makes us 
acquainted with strange fellow-travellers.” But the smile 
fell on an impassible face; and it was quite evident that 
in travelling by parliamentary train this lady had not in- 
tended any other lady to see hei; she desired to carry off 
the palm of gentility herself. Should the present number 
of your “ widely-circulated magazine” reach the eye of that 
lady in the muslin dress and the straw-hat, she will doubt- 
less remember the stranger who offered her a newspaper and 
shed upon her the sweetness of that unreciprocated smile. 
When one is shut up for five hours in a large railway- 
carriage with our working-classes, one sees and hears more 
of their goings-on than would be possible at any other time ; 
paying the same prices, and fairly in their midst, one comes 
into real contact with their life and conversation, and is 
made to feel how mighty is that broad and deep ocean of 
humanity whereof we—the upper, or the professional and 
merchant classes—are but as the foam'upon the wave. ‘The 
proportion in England may be stated as follows: supposing 
the number 13 to be taken as representative of our popula- 
tion, the figure 1 would stand for the aristocracy and higher 
gentry, the figure 3 for the middle classes, while the labour- 
ing people, the “multitude,” would be as 9. We will not 
dispute that mind is superior to matter, and that England is 
chiefly glorious among the nations by the great thoughts 
and valiant deeds of her middle class; yet see how all that 
is worthy herein is almost immediately sprung from the 
ranks! Note how our great authors and artists, lawyers 
and physicians, our savants and our sogial philosophers, 
had yeomen or mechanic sires. It is a touching thing to 
journey into the far villages and quaint country-towns of 
England, and ponder how many of them have sent up their 
‘reat men to the metropolis. Not from Mayfair comes the 
IRS. and the R.A., the eminent law-lord was not born in 
Belgravia. The father of such men was perhaps lawyer, 
surgeon, or provincial artist, inhabitant of a queer old brick 
house in the long quiet street; and the clergyman of the 
little old red church on the hill—with its window of new- 
painted glass and its ancient tombs, whereon six sons in full 
breeches and six daughters in long stomachers bewail the 
armoured knight, witha wife on either hand—used to pat the 
clever little lad on the head, and bid his parent send him to 
® public school or college. The lad’s grandfather probably 
ved at the Manor Farm or the Grange, five miles up the 
and his grandmother disdained not the making of 
itter and of cheese. 
_ Sometimes the great man’s origin is humbler still. His 
father came into the black manufacturing town of M— with 
*\xpennyworth of pins and a clasp-knife to sell; or swept out 


9 , 
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a chemist’s shop, was an industrious apprentice, and finally 
married his master’s daughter. (N.B. They always do ; I sup- 
pose it is a mixture of propinquity and an eye to the business.) 
England’s greatest cardinal was the son of a butcher, and 
Captain Cook was a shop-boy, and ran away after having 
robbed the till. There is no end of the examples that might 
be given of heroes, in one department or another, who came 
forth from the oddest holes and corners of civilised existence. 

Some of these thoughts passed through my mind in the 
third-class railway-carriage, as I sat watching the respect- 
able shopkeeper’s wife, with her little man of four years old. 
Suddenly the train dashed into a tunnel,—a very long 
tunnel indeed,—and in the horrible din occasioned by the 
rapid transit of our huge wooden box, with its large cargo of 
live stock, naught was discernible to the ear save a piteous 
wail from the little man in question, who was standing upon 
the bench holding to his mother. When the train emerged 
into daylight once more, the child’s face was firmly set into 
such a round-eyed expression of horror as might have served 
for an illustration to an expression-book. For him the pro- 
gress of science existed not; nothing knew he of sure wheels 
and smooth rails, or the greater economy achieved by 
cutting through instead of going round. He had plunged 
into a terrible Maelstrom of darkness, the powers of the 
earth had swallowed him up with a yawn of their awful 
jaws, his sun had slid from its place in the mid-heaven, and 
the most horrid noises had accompanied this overthow of the 
order of nature. Poor little soul! no wonder that his pretty 
forehead was puckered with fright and his gray eyes stretched 
to their roundest; no wonder that he remained clutching 
his mother, lest some further convulsion should whirl her 
off into infinite space, in an orbit whose completed course 
required a thousand years of hard travelling! 

When this young person grows to man’s estate, he may, 
for aught he knows, be shooting off to Shanghai, on a special 
message, out of an electric pop-gun, well oiled to insure 
against friction, and telegraphing thence a graphic account 
of his journey to the oflice of the Nationat MaGazine; and 
the party sitting dos-a-dos to me (they have no rails to the 
benches in third-class carriages, at least none to speak of), 
and who insisted on making me into a chair-back while le 
read the Dispatch, may uot unlikely be voting by ballot, or 
taking his seat in an annual parliament on the salubrious 
banks of a silvery unpolluted Thames. 

I hada friend living in a very remote part of this insular 
kingdom who was accustomed to relieve her overburdened 
feelings by shrugging a pair of large expressive shoulders, 
and observing with a soliloquising sigh, “It’s a quare ould 
warld ;”’ but, for my part, never go by a railway-train, par- 
ticulariy in second or third class carriages, without feeling 
much more inclined to say, “ Jt’s a quare new one.” 





LAST WORDS OF CELEBRITIES. 





Tue artery ceases to beat—JHaller. 

Don’t give up the ship.— Laurence. 

I’m shot if I don’t believe I’m dying — Thurlow. 

Independence for ever.—J. Q, Adams. 

See how a Christian can die—Addison. 

They run? Then I die happy.—Gen. Wolfe. 

In me behold the end of the world and all its vanities — 
Sir P. Sydney. 

In tuas manus, Domine.— Tasso. 

It is very small (her neck).—Anne Boleyn. 

A king should die standing.— Augustus. 

Tete de l’armée.— Napoleon. 

I must sleep now.— Byron. 

temember (to Bishop Juxon).— Charles I. 

And is this death ?— George IV. 

I feel as if 1 were myself again. 

God’s will be done.—Bishop Ken. 

I have done my duty.— Nelson. 

Don’t let poor Nelly starve.— Charles II. 





Sir Walter Scott. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 
By WALTER GOODALL. 





One of those subjects which after having been painted a thou- 
sand times have yet a strong claim upon the interest of the 
majority of men, because that same majority accept the 
poetical dictum that the time of childhood and of school-life 
is essentially a happy one, indeed, transcendently the happy 
period of a man’s existence; the real undisguised truth of 
the case being this—that pedple fancy that because their 
digestions were equal to any of the crude horrors in which 
boys delight, and therefore their physical health was per- 
fect, and they found themselves equal to all contingencies 
that could arise, every thing going smoothly and without 
long-suffering, —so, looking back upon this period of effort- 
less life, they conceive it to have been perfectly happy and 
full of jubilant glee. 

A sad mistake, ladies and gentlemen, grown-up girls and 
boys (some of you boys and girls yet to the core) ; for here 
is the retrospection of Mr. Walter Goodall. He comes to us 
with his picture to show that there were really little mi- 
series, relatively overpowering, which rendered bitter that 
which seems now, looking back through the medium of past 
years, to have been a time of ease, happiness, and perfect 
jollity. Look at the case before us: that young gentle- 
man would have liked to have stopped at home, perhaps 
remained in bed, perhaps had a second breakfast, perhaps a 
romp with his little sister, an apple, or tart, or any thing 
which he was forbidden to covet. Kind-hearted but inexor- 
able fate taketh him in hand and, in the shape of most in- 
dulgent but now urgent mother, putteth him out of doors. 
Thwarted of his wish, he lingers on the step; another urg- 
ing, perhaps a gentle push, removes him three steps on his 
way ; still he loiters, and we doubt if even the splendour of 
the bribe of an apple,—the same being probably a total ces- 
sion of the original bone of contention,—will do more than 
procure a sullen acquiescence to the fiat of overpowering 
destiny, and cause a lingering crawl to school, there to 
spend three hours of angry longing for home. 

This will never be taken for a happy phase of boyhood, 
we presume. It is not difficult to smile now over the tri- 
fling and childish notion, or cause, of the misery ; but we 
must not forget that while the woe lasted it was a hard 
and heavy burden, that the sobbings which broke forth 
came from the extremest depths of the heart, which little 
organ nearly broke with anger and thwarted will; while the 
tears that ran down and blistered the cheeks were scalding 
hot, and pumped themselves up with convulsive gaspings. 
In short, if the burden was light, the bearer was weak, un- 
disciplined, and young. 

The reader will notice for the good points of this picture 
the energetic but not violent action of the mother, who, 
while she sustains the younger child,—seeming to rebuke the 
recusant by the quietness of its example,—has yet a free 
arm to hold out the olive-branch—the apple. Her face is 
pleasing, aud so is the arrangement of her dress, with the 
disposal of its lines to express and support the attitude ; 
the flying wings of her cap give motion and a sort of light- 
ness to her figure which should be commended. The action 
of the child, as he drags the bag with unwilling and relaxed 
hand,—hand into which it has been forcibly placed, at the 
same time firmly driving the other into his eye,—with his 
whole attitude and expression, will strike the reader as 
having much of nature about them. 

So much for the picture, with thanks to the artist; but 
now for the subject, best of readers. Tearful boys—what a 
fruitful theme! Let us think for a moment, and recall the 
names of a few boys who in after-years cursed and cast up- 
braidings upon the training and trainers of their childhood. 
A column of men comes out of the dim past whose names 
irradiate it, dispersing even the mists of time, or rather 
lighting them into a soft halo around every head. We will 
not look along the line farther than to where a short, dark, 
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not bad-looking man stands,—one Dean Swift, known of yore, 
he with the melancholy and bitter smile: this man cursed 
the training of his youth, and said that but for it some at 
least ofthe miseries of that bitter life might have been spared. 
Cowley, Goldsmith, Churchill, make the same complaint ; 
and Collins is not without a sigh, half in anger, about it, 
But there looms a bigger man, a man with a larger heart, 
though a rougher exterior, than any of these,—a larger 
heart, because more practical, more self-sacrificing, and more 
self-denying,—one Dr. Samuel Johnson, who twists his lum. 
bering body round to express his anger at the sufferings of 
his youth. There is idle gay-hearted Dicky Steele saying 
in the Spectator much the same thing. 

Every one knows what Gibbon said of Oxford; and there 
he is, with his gentlemanly sneer, repeating what from 
another voice would be vituperation. A little farther back, 
—but there the great men seem rather crowded together, 
many on a small space, and large men too,—one quaint old 
man named Burton I hear saying, in his Anatomie of Melan- 
choly, that he knew no slavery like the life of school-time,— 
almost denounces it, philosopher as he is. And there is 
Milton too, not far from him, upbraiding Cambridge, and 
hating the very country round about it for its sake; and 
Dryden also complaining with high-flown sneer. 

And somewhat joined with these, as in the spirit of one 
great life, there stands a group of foreigners, as we call them, 
—Carnot, the master of fourteen armies; Schiller, born king 
of men; and Richter the gentle and wise, with Goethe, broad- 
seeing and subtle, the spirit of the earth, the demiurgus,— 
all joining in complaint. And nearer still, almost of the 
present day, stand Byron and Walter Scott, both with a 
speech against the management of schools and their suffer- 
ings therefrom. Says the latter: 

‘¢ You call this education, do you not ? 
Why, it is the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover! ‘The glad van 
Move on at case, and pause a while to snatch 
A passing morsel from the dewy greensward ; 
While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 


Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard,— 
The cripples in the rear.” 


We should have named amongst those before, Locke and 
Bacon, whose anger reached disgust. Following Scott 
come Hazlitt and Sydney Smith; and amongst ourselves 
now living, Thackeray has, in the opening chapters of Va- 
nity Fair, entered a vehement and bitter protest against 
the tyranny of school-life. Here concludes a sort of Banquo 
vision of complaining kings, the anger of but a few genera- 
tions of eloquent men; but how many millions of such suf- 
ferers have passed away without a sign! ‘Therefore let us 
never look upon a heart-grieved school-child and his sorrow 
as childish things, but recollect that there may be big 
sorrows in little hearts. L. L. 


—— 








THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 
A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
Br G. W. THORNBURY, Avtnor or “ Art anp NATURE.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE TWO CONSPIRATORS. 


Ir was a pleasant evening on the Thames, the day fol- 
lowing the scene in the palace-garden, when, not a mile from 
Richmond, in the nook of an osier-bed, on an ait long since 
broken down by the persistent violence of the current, 4 
small boat might have been seen moored,—a small boat, 
which, rocking to and fro as gently as a cradle, fretted 
among the nodding bulrushes, or grated on the wet silt that 
fringed the little island. 

A sleeping man sat, with folded arms, silent as a statue, 
in the boat; now and then he woke, but only to sing a scrap 
of a drowsy Puritan hymn, to listen a moment to the rustle 
of the wind in the gray willows, or the splash of a fish 
springing with a silvery sparkle at a fly, and then, with 4 
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rauttered curse at somebody or something's delay, to refold 
nis arms and sink back again into sleep. The attentive 
observer might have seen tloating on the water, near where 
his right he and had an hour ago been splashing and play- 
‘ne. a torn card, the corners of which seemed greasy and 
turned down, as if it had been used for some gambling trick 
and torn up in vexation at a recent loss. Indeed, a red 
cloth, dark with dried blood, wrapped round the boatman’s 

ft hand, would almost have indicated some recent fray, the 
result of a tavern brawl apparently, for the dirty white ends 
of the plain band that tied his throat were foul with red 
and yellow stains of wine and tobacco. A more hang-dog 
looking rascal surely never waited on a gentleman; and yet 
he must be in the service of some old family, for he wore 
buttons on which the crest of a flying fish was clearly dis- 
cernible, and the sword by his side, hung in a livery belt of 
ve and yellow, indicated the trusty dependant; while the 
new glossy green ribbons i in the old bruised felt-hat declared 
hi na a true Protestant, and one of those adherents of Shaftes- 
bury ready, as humour went, to shed blood for the arch- 
traitor’s cause. 

The boatman slept on. Great crimson clouds came and 
went; the sunset-fire burnt on the water; the fish, in the red 
reflections, swam like burning arrows, or a scud of red- 
scaled salamanders; the willow shone like the burning 
bush of the desert mountain; slowly came the kindly glow 
of the twilight, the trees stood out against the incomparable 
sky in dark nets, sharp and clear as metal-work on the 
vilded surface of a shrine. Once only the man awoke, and 
that was to grope for a flask under a cloak at the bottom of 
the boat, to slant its gurgling contents into his mouth, to 
fling the empty friend with a splash far into the river, and 
to subside again into a calmer rest. He had lain in this i in- 
termittent state of repose now some two hours, when a 
ike suddenly rose from the opposite shore, which was in 
a moment answered by a flame from the middle of the 
island, and the next instant a man, muffled in a cloak and 
— his hat slouched over his eyes, trampled Heavily 
through the osiers, leaped into the boat, and seized the oars. 
“ Drunken sluggard, ” said the stranger, whose saturnine 
and stiffened arm we easily, recognise as that of Mr. 
‘Troutbeck, whom Sir Robert braved in the hunting-field, 
“up, the Philistines are wpon us!” 

The man leaped up, half giddy with sleep, and flourished 
out his sword. 

“Upon them! Down with them! Kill! kill!” 

But gradually awaking, and seeing that no greater 
enemy than his master was at hand, he sat down, some- 
what ashamed of his inefficient watch, and stammered out 
some excuse about his wounded hand, and ill humours in 
the blood. 

“ Sluggard,” said Troutbeck, “ beware the grape of Esh- 
col; for what makes some men lions makes others only 
swine. It is such as thee who endanger the cause, and 
bring on us the Scarlet Woman and her leash of monsters.” 
An ” so saying, with suspicious eyes, he drew a short heavy 

isketoon from under his cloak, and examined its lock with 
ea care 
‘ The best plotter, after all,’’ he said to himself,—“ better 
han all the black boxes in the world, except the long black 
x, six feet by three, where I hope to see the tyrant one 
jut what ails thy hand, Griffin ?” 
The man, cowed by his master’s rebuke, muttered with 
wly defiance something about a brawl with the unright- 
us in the rood cause, 
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rest,—thy own cause, I wager, and bad enough. 
h, and for once justly punished. 
lountest the tree without leaves, thou child of hemp 
l son of perdition ?” 
The half-drunken man, with a surly oath, stung by these 
kes, and a little fired by bis too fi ‘fequent draugh 
iggered upon his legs, at the great risk of upsetting 
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-miserable reed on which I am condemned | 
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iting trick, I venture to say, thou foul-mouthed Rabsha- | 
Wilt thou never rest till | 
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boat, and clutching an oar, swore that he would stand no 
railing, bad as he was, especially from a master who he 
well knew, fool as he was, wore a rope round his own neck, 
and whose head was worth a hundred 
the week at Whitehall. 

“ By the living devil, and the hell to which we are both 
hastening,” said Troutbeck, raising his musketoon to the 
level of his hip, “though I have a wounded arm, if I will 
not lodge these ten slugs in thee if thou comest a step nearer. 
Beware, Griflin ; remember the old grazier with the ugly cut 
in the throat, found near Brentford, stuffed into a hay-rick, 
and touch not one who has taken good care to secure his 
safety before he came alone with such a child of Satan as 
thee.” 

With a drunken stammer, Griffin fell back on his 
seat, and plying his oar with tremendous energy as a vent 
to his passion, swore it was all a joke, and that when the 
choler was once quiet no one could have a trustier servant 
than Stephen Griffin. 

Trusty ; yes, trusty as the pet wolf or the tame cobra. 

The next mile was passed in silence ; Griffin bending to 
his oars, Troutbeck occasionally taking out a paper, which 
he read attentively, or ene his eyes and leaning 
back as if asleep, taking care at the same time to keep vigi- 
lant watch on every movement of his dangerous adherent. 

By this time the boat had reached a bend of the river, 
and on turning it a sudden burst of music rising in the dis 
tance made Troutbeck look up from the paper which he 
was reading, ‘ Somerset, 2500; Gloucester, 3000,” and other 
minutes, apparently referring to some projected rising in the 
midland counties. 

“What gilded galleys are these?” he said, turning in- 
quiringly to the boatman; “my sight fails me in this bat’s 
light; but I can see a crimson canopy. Is it some city pa- 
geant, some swanhopping of the greasy citizens ? 
of Belial I can see in his accursed pomp and wantonnegs 
standing up surrounded by a circle of others, who seem to 
pay him reverence; he plays with the curls of some Deli- 
lah, too. This must be some prank of Sedley’s. Is this 
centre figure short and portly, with a light flaxen wig 
streaming round a fresh-coloured face ?” 

“No,” said Griffin, shading his eyes with his hand from 
the last rays of sunlight, “he is tall and bony; his face is 
dark, lined, and swarthy, and he wears a black wig.” 

“ What is that spot on his left breast that shines so?” 

“Tt is a diamond star.—It’s the Stuart!” 

“Tt’s the king!” said Troutbeck, nervously fingering his 
musketoon. ‘“ One shot now and the game were done; one 
shot—they come nearer, curse on their pipes and whistles, 
their white-bosomed women and their scented fops. Su 
women are the canker-worms of the land ; such men the 
vermin that gnaw into the nation’s vitals. O Babylo 
Babylon! one shot,” and he tried to take aim with the short 
heavy gun, but the weight was too much for his wou nde led 
shoulder, and he dropped it into his sound hand with a bitter 
exclamation of pain,—“ one shot, one touch of this finger 1 pon 
this steel trick, and ina spirt of fire Charles Stuart were gone 
to join his poor, headless, witless father in his Windsor 
grave; but my old cursed, cursed fortune—always to “ae 
the game at the last card. As for this drunken rufflian, | 
dare not trust him. O for moment with a sound limb, 
and I and Shaftesbury would rule the world! 

By this time the royal galleys had ap — thed nearer 
the banks of gilded oars could be seen beating the dusky 
water into foam to the music of the henadddwonts fiddlers, 
and a band of French flutes, of the Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
special organisation; that Semiramis being in peculiar good- 
humour this evening, in coi sequence of Charles having that 
morning presented her with the old palace of No 
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she had resolved to pull down and sell piecem ¥e ere 
could be recalled by the somewhat capricious giver. Th 
she sat, under the crimson canopy, im such a \ 1 of satin 
as Lely loved to paint, two black boys ig ith 
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on a little silver tripod which lay at her feet. By her side 
stood Charles, playing with her ringlets, and tickling her 
little ear, pink as the lip of a sea-shell newly rescued from 
the ocean. 

In front sat a court-poet, singing to a lute, his music-book 
being held by Nelly, who, seldom jealous, looked upon the 
Duchess of Portsmouth as a favourite soon to be forgotten. 
Two or three other ladies were casting a silk net into the 
water, and others were leaning over the sides of the galley, 
or watching the throb and fall of the oars as they rose and 
dropped in regular and harmonious cadence. Others, who had 
picked water-lilies, twined them in their hair, appearing like 
water-nymphs—attendants of Cleopatra on her voyage down 
the Cydnus—had not, indeed, their romping laughter and noisy 
shouts at the passing swans, who with kingly dignity re- 
luctantly surrendered them a passage, have rather announced 
them as bacchantes on a trip to the Siren islands; or a ves- 
sel full of strolling players, as Troutbeck had at first sup- 
posed them to be, bound for some pageant at Hampton. 

The conspirator, desirous of escaping royal notice, being 
at the present moment bent on a special errand in connec- 
tion with the plot, all but ripe, desired Griffin to rest on his 
oars and pull under the shadow of the bank, there to wait in 
ambush the passage of the royal galley. 

But accident betrayed him. The king, in a fit of play- 
ful malice, had just snatched a love-letter from Nelly’s bo- 
som, having seen the sharp edge of it peeping above her 
tucker. In the struggle to retain it, it blew overboard, and, 
skimming with the wind, was drifted into a pollard-willow, 
that leaned over the bank in a sullen despairing sort of way 
peculiar to willows, just above the nook of darkness where 
the conspirators lay concealed. 

In a moment a boat had been lowered, and two of the 
king’s guard had pushed off to recover the scented billet, 
that fluttered like a trapped dove in the entanglement of the 
willow-branches. To their astonishment they found a boat 
drawn up near the shore, and in it two muffled men, fierce, 
evidently alarmed, and one of them armed with a formid- 
able musketoon. They had no doubt that a second Rye-House 
plot had been detected, and that these were the red-handed 
assassins. In a moment they were dragged before the king, 
who, the only one of the galley’s crew unalarmed, stood care- 
lessly practising dumb fingering on a lute and awaiting 
their arrival. 

“A Shaftesbury plot !* roared out a dozen voices, as 
swords sprang out, and the foremost men began to jostle 
and threaten the two helpless prisoners. 

“ Adzooks !” said Charles, gentlemen, withdraw, or the 
Lord’s anointed, but lately rescued from this bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss, will die for lack of air, and the succession not 
yet established. Bring up the tallest of the villains—he looks 
the most gentlemanly of the two—and ask him his name.” 

“ Your name ?” said one of the halberdiers, nearly choking 
Troutbeck, who stood calm and careless before the alarmed 
revellers, anxious to show his loyalty and to distinguish 
himself in the royal presence. 

“My name, your majesty ?” 

“Tor shame, gentlemen ; let him free ; don’t you see he 
is defenceless, and one to sixty ?” 

“Green Ribbons! Down with them !” cried the voices in 
the cabins, with a general alarm at the rumour already cur- 
rent below that the king was shot. 

“My name, your majesty, is Gideon Troutbeck, of Trout- 
beck Hall, Oxfordshire. I hgve been out fishing, and am 
now returning to London, with a loaded musketoon, in hopes 
of getting a shot at a stray heron. Is there any new law 
by which this has become treason ?” 

*‘ Adzooks, what fools we are!” said the king. “Is there 
any one here who knows this gentleman, who goes out fish- 
ing with a musket ?” 

“T do,” said Godolphin, coming forward from the after 
part of the vessel, rather flushed with champagne, and a 
cracked dice-box in his hand,— to be sure I do, or may I 
never throw the bones again, or win a cup, or empty a cup 
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either. This is an honest Oxfordshire gentleman, rather 
sectarian in view, and not unfriendly to the old rogue 
Shaftesbury, but, God help us, as far from treason as Mass 
is from my coal-cellar. Mr. Troutbeck, I wish you well ; as 
for the cut-throat boatman, he has gallows written about 
him: but, Lord love us, if every ugly man were to be hung, 
why, by Venus, there would not be many of us left!” 
“Well, I am a scurvy-looking dog, gentlemen,” said 
Charles, smiling,—“ so my honest glass tells me every morn- 
ing I put my wig on,—but ‘pon my rep, Godolphin isn’t a 
whit the better. His face is for all the world like an au. 
tumn moon ina Dutch fog,—red and round, and no features, 
But night draws on; we must to Hampton, or these pretty 
doves of ours will catch cold, and lay their deaths at my 


door. Now 
‘That strain again, it came o’er my soul,’ 
et cetera. Mr. Troutbeck, good night; honest ruffian, fare 


thee well. I regret your detention, and wish ye well.” 

As he said this the flutes struck up, and Mr. Troutbeck 
and his boatman were lowered into their boat. The great 
lines of gilded oars rose and fell, first silently, then with 
a splash and beat, and in a few minutes the procession of 
galleys, now radiant with torches, had passed into the dark- 
ness. As the boat sheered off the king flung a richly 
embroidered claret-coloured cloak into the boat, for fear Mr. 
Troutbeck should suffer from the wetting he had unavoid- 
ably received in his capture. 

Without pursuing the boat’s course stroke by stroke, 
let us pass over an hour of time, when the two conspirators 
have reached a small water-side inn at Chelsea. 

Leaving Griffin to tie his boat to the mooring-chain, 
Troutbeck leaped out of the boat, strode up a narrow water- 
side lane, and entered the courtyard of the “ Drake’s Head,” 
an inn of evil repute, much frequented by the disaffected of 
the day, its isolated situation permitting it to be approached 
quickly, safely, and secretly, by water and land, unobserved 
by watchman or patrol. 

The shock-headed ostler crawled out of the mouldy stable 
at the sound ofa strange foot, but slunk in again on finding 
the stranger without horse or attendant. 

The jingle of the parlour-bell soon brought the landlord, 
to whom Troutbeck addressed anxious inquiries as to the 
arrival of a Mr. Vivian. With his finger to his long capsi- 
cum-looking nose, and a twinkle of his little pig-like eyes, 
the landlord replied that he had not yet arrived, and shuffled 
off to get up a bottle of the “ Blue Seal,” that Mr. 'Troutbeck 
ordered with the patronising smile of an habitual guest. 

Five minutes after a red-haired country wench bustled 
into the room with a tray covered with a clean cloth, and 
began to lay the table for two. 

“Who do you expect, my lass?” 

“Mr. Vivian,” said the girl, in a low mysterious voice. 
“He ordered the dinner a fortnight ago last Tuesday, and 
he never misses his appointments.” 

“ At what time, my girl, did he order dinner to be served 
up?” said Troutbeck, glancing at the clock, that steadily 
pursued its destined round of duties, 

“ At six.” 

It wanted three minutes. He looked down the road, 
whose long white coils stretched away in the moonlight, 
but no coach, no horseman. 

“ Conspirators like Mr. Vivian affect this mystery. It’s 
part of their stock in trade; like the mask and the dark lan- 
tern, it serves to frighten fools.” 

He looked again out of window, and beat his foot with 4 
whip that lay on the window-sill. 

“ What wine do you take, Troutbeck?” said a voice be- 
hind him. 

He looked round to his astonishment, and saw a stranger 
coolly seated at the table, eyeing him with a smile of half- 
malicious triumph. 

“The Earl of Shaftesbury ?” he said. “To what am I 
indebted for this unexpected pleasure? I hoped to have 
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bassador.” going to the door; “my lord, you shall rue this.” 


“Mr. Vivian and Mr. Ashley Cooper,” said the earl, “ Why, Troutbeck, man,” said the earl, filling another 
throwing his napkin quietly over his knee and ringing the | glass, then rising and seizing the unwilling hand of his 
bell for the roast ducks to be brought in, “are one and the | unruly agent, “this is sheer Bedlam to sit here and chafe 
same, both gentlemen” (and he bowed) “being much in- | and chafe till you bring fire. Remember we are sitting in 
debted to the fidelity and sagacity of Mr. Troutbeck. But | a powder magazine, each on a barrel. Don't you know I 
you don’t take wine?” (for by this time the wine had been | value you as the truest friend of the cause in all Oxford- 
brought in). “You were not always so abstemious; St. | shire, and one to whom a peerage would be a poor recom- 
John’s, if I have heard right, once rang with your baccha- | pense? The box you talk of, by the most unfortunate acci- 
nalian fame ;” and the earl laughed. Now nothing frightens | dent in the world, has been seized by pirates as it was being 
and alarms a cunning man more than laughing; for he im- | conveyed from France. This has defeated all my plans and 


| 
| met Mr. Vivian, agent of Monsieur Barillon, the French am- “A Troutbeck a dog!” said the conspirator, rising and 


mediately thinks you are countermining him. put off the rising, already ripe for the thirteenth.” 
“ Those were in the days of the old Adam, my lord,” said “ Does the scheme for abdication still hold ?” 
Troutbeck, with a morose and sour smile. “It does. A great Protestant procession is to be arranged 


“ Now, in the name of all fair ladies, don’t begin to use | on the rumour of a massacre of Protestants, as a means of 
Scriptural phrases; for when you do, I know of old you’re | secretly assembling all the Calves’-Head and Green-Ribbon 
dangerous. Now, some wine. This “ Blue Seal” is of an estab- | Clubs, who are to surround the palace and seize the Tower 


lished goodness, and was once in Cromwell’s cellar.” at the same moment; while the barracks are fired and Somer- 
“IT never take wine, my lord,” said Troutbeck gravely, | set House occupied. At the same moment Monmouth, who 
“when business is to be done.” has been lying at Kensington with fifty horse, is to march 


“Do you always carry such toys as that with you?” said | down the Oxford Road, and proclaim the new king at Thanet 
the earl, tapping Troutbeck’s musketoon with the end ofhis | House. Now don't be bitter. That is my plan.” 
fork as it restedin a corner. “ A wing or aleg? Egg-sauce ? “One of your plans, my lord,” said Troutbeck, smiling 
Thank you, Polly, my dear; fresh glasses.” with a cold significance; “the plan that you keep for doubt- 
“The only true friend, my lord, I have long since found. | ful and wavering adherents; or for the desperate and impa- 
1am not one of those who in these troubled times are content | tient fanatics who expect a millennium, and consider you a 
to stand on the sea-shore and send others to sea; but I | sort of fashionable John the Baptist. For these you have 
myself brave the storm, and try to bring the sinking craft | plots of blood and fire ; while for safer souls you talk of the 
to land.” great parliamentary demonstration and riot of the mobile, 
“ All of which,” said the earl coolly, using a gold tooth- | which is to frighten the king, and make him ship off to 
pick, and watching the face ofthe speaker with a half-puzzled, | France with his women, dogs, and fiddles.” 
half-inquiring air, in which anxiety, though visible, was only “What a Timon of Athens thou art!” said the earl. 
to be traced by the keen physiognomist, “means that Mr. | “ Dost thou not know my dearest secrets? Is not this head 
Troutbeck thinks himself ill rewarded for past services, | at thy mercy ? and couldst thou not roll it down the red 
distrustful of the present condition of our glorious plot, and | gutter of Tower Hill within a week, if thou wert as base as 
generally jealous and angry with the world at large, and | thou art untoward? Who knows better than Mr. Troutbeck 
this marvellously good claret in particular; m'est-ce pas?’ | where every Protestant club holds its sittings, and where 
“Before I answer these questions, my lord, may I ask | it stores its arms? Who knows better than he how many 
what magic brought you so mysteriously into the room in | troopers the Welsh squires are sending, and how many 
which we stand ; did you come from above or below ?” Gloucestershire furnishes? Are these mere webs of fancy 
“ From below, I know you think; but to remove all mys- | that I spin; or are these horsemen mere knights of chess, 
| tery, by this sliding panel” (shifting a piece of the wainscot | that I move about on the board to settle some abstract 
| behind his chair with his sword as he spoke), “ which a good | problem? Am I some arch-fiend, Belial or Apollyon, work- 
saw and a neat hand can render serviceable in any room in | ing mischief only to increase the world’s evil?” 





halfan hour. To impose on vulgar souls, I use such ma- “Sometimes, my lord, I could almost think so. But I 
chinery, which safety sometimes requires, and secrecy often | suppose that dull brains like mine do not see the centres of 
uses.” these webs, and get confused in counting the rounds of the 


“And this black box, which you have raised our expect- | spiral ladders, finding not their beginning. Does the loss 
ations so long with,—when is it to be shown? ‘The clubs | of this box, then, undo all ?” 


begin to call it a mere trick, and lament that we are not led “ Not it,” said the earl; “ no more than a ship goes down 

by bolder spirits.” because the best bale of the cargo is thrown overboard. To- 

“ And Mr. Troutbeck is the leader of this opinion ?” said | morrow I post to Oxford to agitate the parliament; in pri- 

the earl, watching him from under his brows. vate to expose the abuses of the court, asserting the legiti- 

“The opinion of a poor country gentleman, the mere | macy of Monmouth, and begging time to collect my proofs.” 

drudge of a treasonable club, must be immaterial to an earl “Not to-morrow, my lord, nor the day after,” said Trout- 
who has the crown of England all but in his grasp,” said | beck, shaking his head. 

Troutbeck, in a voice of angry humility. “And why not; why do you shake your head? To-mor- 


“No humility, for Heaven's sake; for then I know your | row] set out to stop the noisy parrots and perplex the court. 
pride is hurt, and a man with hurt pride is about as manage- | I go to-morrow to the Oxford parliament, the Green Rib- 
able as a cow that has just had its calf taken away. Now, | bons shouting at my back.” 














man, out with your opinion; nothing offends me.” “ You'll not get in.” 
. “Then, my lord, I must confess I thought the whole “And why? What minion of the Stuarts will dare to 
thing a trick and non-existing.” resist a man who has all London at his call?” 
“ But do not now?” “ Parliament is prorogued.” 
. “No, I do not now.” The earl fell back in his chair as if he had received a 
“And may I ask the pourquoi?” bullet in the chest. “ Prorogued! And he dared? Let him || 
., “ Because I know the thing to be a forgery.” take care. The cripple shall yet lame his prerogative; that || 
“By Heavens,” said the earl, half rising from his chair, | shall limp for ever, while he goes begging at the court of 
, but immediately resuming his seat, “if you do not almost | the king who pensions him.” | 
, drive me out of patience with your cold sneers and suspicious “Tt is a blow, but this may redeem it,” said Troutbeck, || 
distrust! Of all the dogs in my pack,—bull-dog, slot-hound, | drawing from his cloak the little black box, and placing it on || 
I greyhound, mettle, bottom, speed, or scent,—you are the | the white table before the earl’s astonished eyes. | 
‘ most unmanageable and the most useful.” “The very box, by the twelve Cesars!” said the earl. | 
——————— = 
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« This trick beats my sliding panel; you'll be pulling ribbon 
out of your jaw like a jack-pudding next. In the name of 
all that is miraculous, how came you by this treasure?” 

In a few minutes Mr. Troutbeck recounted the singular 
accident by which he had recovered the precious box and 
the deed it contained. Before slipping on the loose riding- 
coat which the king had courteously flung into his boat as 
the galley pushed off, he had felt something like a parcel of 
letters pressing against his side; and on pulling it out soon 
discovered from its contents that, by some fortunate occur- 
rence, he had become possessed of the box so long talked of 
among his fellow-conspirators. 

“Prime minister of mine,” said the earl, unable to con- 
ceal the exultation of his triumph, ‘ behold the Pandora’s 
casket which shall let out all evils upon our enemies, but 
retain hope at the bottom for ourselves! Now go set the 
clubs buzzing like hornets, to chafe the aldermen who have 
been lending money at court. Now to issue out the dusty 
pikes and the unsunned doubloons; now for unresting cou- 
riers, to rouse the provinces, to set Bristol on fire and 
Wales by thie ears.” 

‘“ And what day do you fix for the great rising ?” 

“The thirteenth, the anniversary of the day Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey was found with his stupid throat cut on Prim- 
rose Hill. On that day, before we assemble at the Calves’- 
Head Club in Crane Court, set the business going, arrange 
the subsidies, draw up the levies, and appoint our leaders. I 
must begone, a heavy night awaits me—But halloo! what 
is that? Be kind enough to look, for I am still somewhat 
lame with that old hurt of mine at Breda.” 

It was a sudden clash of swords in the courtyard below 
that had arrested the earl’s attention; he had now risen 
from his chair and thrown his cloak about him. Troutbeck 
opened the window, and looking out, was surprised to see a 
medley of two or three persons, apparently dressed in livery, 
fighting with the utmost impetuosity. They tilted round 
the courtyard, exchanging thrust after thrust, suddenly 
disappearing through the stable-door, which shut after 
them. 

“Only a drunken brawl,” said Troutbeck, shutting the 
window and turning round, The earl was gone; a slight 
noise below the floor only indicating the trap-door by which 
the arch-plotter had descended. “ His last trick,” said Trout- 
beck, stamping on the floor over the square door, which he 
could now distinguish ; and as he did so, he thought he could 
hear a faint laugh far below. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 
Tur ABSENT ARE ALWAYS IN THE WRONG (French),—JLes ab- 
sens ont toujours tort. “'The dead and the absent have no 
friends” (Spanish),—A muertos y a idos no hay mas amigos. 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” “ He that is far away will not 
be the heir” (Latin),—Absens hares non erit. “ Absent, none 
without blame; present, none without excuse,” (French),— 
Absent n'est pas sans coulpe, ni présent sans excuse —Against 
this list of proverbs, all running in the same direction, we 
may set off the Seotch saving, “They are aye gude that are 
far awa’,” and this other French one, “ A little absence does 
much good,”"—Un péeu d'absence fait grand bien. Without 
alleging, after the manner of Rochefoucauld, that the less 
we sce of people the more we like them, we may admit that 
“there are certain limits of sociality, and prudent reserve 
and absence may find a place in the management of the ten- 
derest relations.” (’riends in Council, p. 174.) This lesson 
the Spaniards embody in two proverbs, bidding you “ Go to 
your aunt’s or your brother's house, but not every day,’”— 
A casa de tu ha, mas no cada dia. A casa de tu hermano, no 
iras cada serano, Certainly friends meet with more pleasure 
after a short separation. “The imagination,” says Mon- 
taigne (iii. 9), “embraces more fervently and constantly 
what it goesin search of than what we have at hand. Count 
up your daily thoughts, and you will find that you are most 


absent from your friend when you have him with you. His 
presence relaxes your attention, and gives your thoughts 
liberty to absent themselves at every turn and upon every 
occasion.” 


THose wHo Live IN Grass-HovsEs SHOULD NOT THROW 
Srones.—It is related in Timb’s Things not Generally Known, 
that “in the reign of James I., the Scotch adventurers who 
came over with that monarch were greatly annoyed by per- 
sons breaking the windows of their houses; and among the 
instigators was Buckingham, the court-favourite, who lived 
in a large house in St. Martin’s Fields, which, from the great 
number of windows, was termed the Glass-House. Now the 
Scotchmen in retaliation broke the windows of Bucking- 
ham’s mansion. The courtier complained to the king, to 
whom the Scotch had previously applied, and the monarch 
replied* to Buckingham, ‘Those who live in glass-houses, 
Steenie, should be careful how they throw stones ;’ whence 
arose the common saying.” It did not arise thence. This is 
one of a thousand instances in which a story growing out 
of a proverb has been presented as that proverb’s origin. 
King James did not invent this saying, which is common 
to Italian and Spanish: “He that has glass-tiles should 
not throw stones at his neighbour’s,”—Chi ha tegoli di vetro 
non tirt sassi al vicino. El que hene tejados de vidrio no tire 
piedras al de su vecino. Or this Italian, “ He that has a glass- 
skull should not take to stone-throwing,’—Chi ha testa di 
vetro non faccia a’ sassi. W. K. Kerry. 











OUR PROGRESS. 


SELF-LAUDATION is a bad schoolmaster, but we may learn of 
him sometimes; for instance, when the Cassandras in our 
camp are particularly noisy, and insist on redfing history 
upside down to prove that the historic law means retrogres- 
sion and the gradual abasement of humanity, then we may 
turn to that smiling flattering teacher and believe without 
compunction all the pleasant things he tells us. He is ery- 
ing out to-day on the immense advance we have made in 
the physical sciences—notably in chemistry and pathology 
—since the times when rickety children were executed in 
Mohra for witchcraft; when epilepsy was possession, and 
chemistry was lost in alchemy and the Black Art; when 
somnambulism led to the stake; and a little more than or- 
dinary knowledge of drugs, a little more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with nature, was held to necessarily include 
the sale of a man’s soul to the devil. We have made a long 
stride forward since then; yet those were days of classic 
learning, of deep piety, of national greatness, of individual 
heroism,—those were days to which many of our best thinkers 
still look back with admiration and respect while lamenting 
the decadence of the present. “There were giants in the 
earth in those days,” they say, “and now men are but pig- 
mies.” For our own part, we are more content with the 
present, with all its shortcomings,—its adulterations of food, 
its frauds in trade, its administrative blunders, and its tre- 
mendous social luxury,—than enamoured of the past. We 
think we have quite as much public virtue now as hereto- 
fore, and a great deal more public enlightenment; and if 
in nothing else than the two subjects already mentioned, 
we have achieved much for which we may be both proud 
and grateful. 

Look at the old alchemists: they were fine old fellows 
truly, but what a waste of life and energies on dreams and 
shadows! How they neglected the real truths lying under 





their hands, and only stumbled on by accident, for that wild- 
goose chase after the philosopher’s stone, the universal sol- 
vent, and the elixir of life! For though they certainly did 
stumble on important practical discoveries, and though mo- 
dern chemistry is the child of the ancient alchemy, still, 
think of the time that was lost,—think of the grand things 
which might have been done had all that living energy been 
employed directly, and not ouly by side and fortuitous ofl- 
shoots,—think of the truths that were passed by for that 
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mad chase after visions! But we will give them their due. 
They were men of patience, of research, many of them men 
of deep religious belief in their art and in their own diyinely- 
appointed missions; some, of course, were charlatans, but 
for the most part they were self-deceivers, n ea tric 
sters,—the dupes of an idea, not the framers or a frau 
strange stories, too, are extant concerning the success of 
some. Nicholas Flamel, it is said, possessed the secret “i 
transmutation; so did Bernard of Trév es; and Ray ang 
Lulli, who had nothing of the charlatan in his nahi i 
tinctly stated that he transmuted fifty regu: mops 
worth of lead, pewter, and quicksilver into gol, re- 
cherche de Vabsolu is not ¢ even now wholly abandoned. Dr. 
Girtanner de Gottingen has lately expressed his ‘belief that 
metals can be transmuted by means of calvanism, and that 
the time will come when the chemist will be able to make 
gold; when gold will supply the place of iron and tin in 
our kitchens, and the old fable of the alchemist be realised 
into divine truth. If this be so indeed, then it is not wholly 
impossible but that some such discovery was actually made 
by one or two of the most diligent and the most acute. 
Still, passing by that possibility, the whole bearing and, ten- 
dency of chemical researches was essentially vague and un- 
practical; and what ranks now as one of the most positive 
of all sciences was then the most chimerical, and perverted 
by the largest amount of fable. 

What strange stories are told, and what strange myths 
took shape and passed current as actual deeds! What a 
curious notion was that of palingenesy, or the resurrection 
in its ashes of a rose or other flower, even carried so far as 
to include the creation of a homunculus out of the calcined 
bones of a man! This process, to which no one now can 
give credit, is reported as positively known to Digby, Schot, 
Kircher, Gaffarel, Vaillemont, and others ; and experiments 
are attested by witnesses of good faith and superior educa- 
tion. Yet who believes now that the calcined ashes of a 
rose, or of a man, could, by any chemical preparatian extant, 
be made to take life again and actu: Uly blossom afresh into 
arose, or be fashioned into a miniature man, a homunculus, 
endowed with action, speech, and reason? But this is what 
is reported to have been done more than once, and to what 
men have set their hands and seals in sign that they did 
actually witness that transformation. In one experiment 
a number of “little men” were produced in a vial contain- 
ing earth-mould from the graveyard of St. Innocents’ in 
Paris, which mould (like the “ mwildis” of Scotch sorcery) 
was supposed to contain the philosopher’s stone “in the 
rough.” Instead of the stone were made homuneculi; in- 
stead of transmutation, palingenesy. Another experiment 
was that made on a criminal who, after execution, had been 
given up to dissection. The physician who drew the prize, 
after disposing of the rest of the body, pulverised the cra- 
nium; for powder of human bones was a recognised ingre- 
dient in the pharmacopoeia of those days. The pulverised 
skull was left on a paper on the table. At midnight, the 
assistant, who slept in the room, was awakened by a noise. 
He jumped up, and after searching some time in vain for 
the cause, he found it proceeded from the table, and from 
the dead man’s skull in powder. He looked more narrowly, 
= to his unspeakable dismay beheld in the midst “a small 
head with open eyes staring at him ; presently two branches 
appeared, which formed into arms and han ds ; then the ribs 
became visible, which were soon clothed with muscles and 
integuments; next, the lower extremities sprouted out, and 
when they appe eared perfect, the puppet (for his size was 
small) reared itimself on his feet. Instantly his clothes came 
upon him, aud he appeared in the very cloak he wore at his 
execution. The affrighted spectator, who stood hitherto 
mumbling his prayers with great applic ation, now thought 
of n othing but making his escape from the revived ruffian ; 
ut this was impossible, 
i his way, and after divers fierce looks and threatening 

ecstures, opened the door and went out.’ 
La Pierre, a chemist, residing in Paris, near the Temple, 


b 


produced both a ghost and a homunculus. This was his 
effort. A certain bishop, with others of like social standing, 
gave him some of their blood wherewith to operate and pro- 
duce “small men.” La Pierre had been at work for a week 
Qn ible, trial of hyman palingenesy, when, at midnight, lying 
in a chamber, next his laboratory, between sleeping and wak- 
ing, he heard a horrible noise, like the lowing of kine or the 
roaring of.a lion. He remained still, and the noise ceased ; 
but immediately he beheld between him and the moonlight 
a small heavy cloud of oval form, which by degrees assumed 
the shape of a man, then vanished with a loud cry and a 
sharp report. This was the spirit of one of those who had 
given their blood for the experiment, and who in the mean 
time had.died. The next day La Pierre broke the retort, 
and fontid in the blood that remained “the perfect representa- 
tion of a human head, agreeable in face, eyes, nostrils, mouth, 
and hairs, that were somewhat thin and ‘ofa golden colour.” 
Many witnesses were present; “the Lord of Bourdaloue, 
chief secretary to the Duke of Guise, the Lord of Menanton, 
and others.”” Could Liebig or Faraday do the like? Not 
quite, we think; but how much more! Well, palingenesy, 
the philosopher’s stone, the elixir vite, aurum potabile, the 
universal solvent, the mysteries of the Rosie Crosse, or the 
hermetic philosophy, and what not, were all very fascinating 
to the scientific world no doubt; but we, being prosaic and 
practical, prefer the discoveries of the electric telegraph, 
galvanism, photography, chloroform, ether, the Bude light, 
and magnetism to them all. And we think too that the 
poetry of the laboratory is of more fascinating beauty and 
of deeper interest now, than it was when it was amere Will- 
o’-the-wisp, and led the traveller more often into quagmires 
than on to the king’s highway ; leaving him to flounder in 
eternal resultless theories, but seldom landing him on the 
broad platform of facts and truth. 

Then as to pathology, taking the treatment of nervous 
diseases only, what wonderful changes have come over men’s 
minds and medical practice since the ‘day s of the witch persecu- 
tions, both here and on the Continent, when the fatal theory 
of possession was debated at the bedside of the epileptic and 
the insane! We have retreats and hospitals now where 
formerly fires were lighted round the stake, or the dreadful 
gallows set up, as frightful proclamation to all men that the 
medical profession did not understand the symptoms of 
mania or hysteria. Passing by the numerous histories of 
witchcraft—the burnings, the hangings, the torturings, the 
pressing to death, the thousand infamies which piety and 
justice perpetrated in the name of virtue and religion—as 
infinitely too numerous to be recorded here, we will glance 
at a few of the more striking instances of possession as an 
epidemic disease. The first of note is that of the convent 
of Cambrai, in 1494, which lasted four years, but claimed 
only one sacrifice, Jeanne Pothiére. After she was executed 
the disease quietly died out, the pious nuns growing tired 
of barking like dogs, mewing like cats, flying like birds, 
kicking like horses, and braying like donkeys ; the last, by 
the way, perhaps the most appropriate exercise of all. But 
this was only an insignificant possession compared to what 
followed from 1550 to 1565; when the nervous maladies 
classed under that convenient term became veritable ende- 
mics, and as infectious as small-pox or cholera. Towards 
the end of Lent, the 
Brabant, was suddenly possessed. 
from their beds, flung violently on the floor, rendered speech- 
less and senseless ; then tortured into most unbecoming 
likeness to acrobats and mountebanks. They were tickled 


The nuns were dragged 





for the apparition planted himself | 


and they were scratched, they were pers and lacerated; 
they scrambled about like cats, hanging by their nails within 


| the well, crawling cat-like over the roof and up the gat ‘den- 
trees ; th y saw visions, and they lived on lemon-juice ; and 
finally, they accused as the witch who had bewitch r th m 
adecent, worthy, pious woman—a sage femme—notably given 
to works of charity and b ee nee. After they had caused 
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fell into a state of what we should now 
call naturally-induced somnambulism, 
complicated with hysteria and partial 
mania. The complaint took, and soon 


at this day in every madhouse and 
almost in every hospital of Europe; 
but people no longer call it diabolical 
possession, or presume on it as divine 








the whole convent was possessed. Af.- 
ter a time, a scapegoat being wanted, AB i MA | 
one of these mad women accused the Hh Mill 
cook ofhaving bewitched them, though 

she herself was also a sufferer froi the I | a = 
prevalent mania. She was thrown into QW 
prison, and, under torture, confessed 
that she had both poisoned and be- 
witched the rest. Poor Elsé Kamé! 
she was as mad then as the rest. Af- 
ter she and her mother were burnt at 
the stake, people thought the sisters 
would have some rest; but the fiend 
who had them in his power became 
more rampant than ever, and matters 
went from bad to worse. At last Anne 
Langon, the origin and principal, was 
removed from the convent; and the 
sisters, having lost their exemplar, 
consented to be cured. But the mar- 
tyrdom of the poor clumsy Elsé Kamé 
had not done much. It would be 
impossible to give even a list of all 
the convents where the like sorry tragedy was played; 
so we pass on to the nuns of St. Elisabeth, at Louviers. 
Father Picard had been their spiritual director ; a man, by 
all accounts, eminently qualified by his piety and purity for 
that somewhat dangerous post. But Father Picard died; 
and epilepsy, hysteria, tetanus, convulsions, and somnam- 
bulism having appeared, it was decided on, according to the 
visions of some, that he had bewitched the sisters, and that 
his spirit, vampire-like, hovered about them still. The Church 
repudiated her dead son; and Father Picard’s bones were 
dug up and cast out of consecrated ground. Lucky was it 
for him that only his bones and his fair fame were made to 
pay the penalty ofdyspeptic dreams. Poor Urbain Grandier, 
that handsome, bold, clever, and somewhat unpriest-like 
priest, did not come so well off. When the Ursuline nuns of 
Loudun were attacked with epileptic fits, it entered into the 
mind of one of them to accuse Urbain Grandier—for whom 
they seem to have had a morbid kind of fear, mingled witha 
not wholly conventual manner of love—of having cast his 
spells over them. Richelieu, who had his own private causes 
of enmity against the handsome priest, followed up the accu- 
sation by a mock trial, which resulted in his being first tor- 
tured, and then burnt to death, to the infinite satisfaction of 
the pious. But the possession of the Ursulines did not cease 
after his death. They played the same sad game, half of 
madness and half of trick, as before, and were exorcised 
vigorously for their restoration. The Pére Lactance, whom 
Urbain at the stake had summoned in a loud voice to appear 
before the judgment-seat of God, there to answer for his cruel 
persecution of him, the Pére Surin, and the Pére Tranquille, 
together with various other clerical and legal functionaries 
employed in the prosecution, all became infected with the 
prevailing demonopathy. The reverend fathers above-men- 
tioned were exorcists to the possessed nuns; so caught the 
disease as well as heightened it. Some of them died, nota- 
bly the Pére Lactance, in tortures and misery. But the pos- 
session did not cease till the king suddenly withdrew the pen- 
sion granted to the exorcists ; when simultaneously the fiend 
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“was vanquished, and the possessed nuns of Loudun set free. 


Later, the Jansenist convulsionnaires exhibited much the 
same physiological phenomena. High and low, young and 
aged, of both sexes and of all estates, fell into convulsions 
of various kinds at the tomb of the Deacon Paris, in the 
Church of St. Médard. Even the learned and amiable Fon- 
taine was set spinning and gyrating till, what with fasting, 
exaltations, and that eternal rotating on one leg, he wore 
himself into the grave. The same phenomena may be seen 
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inspiration. It passes for what it is, 
—for epilepsy, hysteria, partial mania, 
somnambulism, and disease of the ner- 
“a= vous system in general. We no longer 
"Shag =a " try to cure it with sacrifice and mur- 
i der, no longer light fires at the stake, 
or torture some hapless victim to mad- 
ness and to death. And surely, if we 
have done nothing else than this, the 
substitution of medical care of the in- 
sane for exorcisms and witch-burnings 
would alone be sufficient cause for the 
gagging of all Cassandras, and our 
amplest satisfaction with the progress 
of humanity. The electric telegraph 
for beacon-fires, gas-lamps for resin- 
torches, carpets for layers on layers 
of decayed and filthy rushes, fresh 
meat and vegetables for a little salt 
meat and roots, drugs for charms and 
hygienic treatment for exorcisms, rail- 
roads for wretched bridle-paths up to 
the knees in mud and infested with 
robbers, “ ladies’ carriages” for the pillion and the strap behind 
the serving-man, knowledge for superstition, liberty for op- 
pression, peace and safety for intestinal wars on all scales, 
loyalty for adulation, and free trade for monopolies ;—these are 
only a few, very few, of the blessed exchanges which the pre- 
sent has made with the past—a few taken at random out of 
countless multitudes lying thick on the historic page. What 
say you, then? Is not faith in the steady progress ofhumanity 
the first and mightiest truth? We believe it to be so; and so 
far as we have gone, we have proved our case. E. L. 
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LAMB’S CHAPEL. 





Ar the end of Monkwell Street, where it forms an angle 
with Hart Street, London Wall, is a neat secluded cluster 
of buildings, secured by iron gate and railings from public 
intrusion, and known as the Clothworkers’ Almshouses, at- 
tached to which is a chapel, under whose modern-looking 
walls are the remains of an ancient crypt of Anglo-Norman 
construction, which formed a portion of the original chapel. 
This chapel was built close by, if not over, a sacred or ‘ holy’ 
well, which gives the name to the adjoining street; and 
from the hollow sound of the flooring, it seems probable that 
there is other vaulting beneath. Mr. Timbs, in that in- 
valuable storehouse of information on all such matters, the 
Curiosities of London, says, that the crypt “is a remark- 
ably pure and finished specimen of the Norman style. The 
vaulted roof has been supported by nine short columns, six 
of which remain, with very ornate capitals; and the inter- 
secting ribs of the groining are decorated with zig-zag mould- 
ing and a spiral ornament. The carved work is of Caen 
stone. The chapel was originally ‘the Hermitage of St. 
James’s’ in the Wall, a cell to the Abbey of Quorndon, in 
Leicestershire, and said to have been founded by Henry LlI., 
but evidently upwards of a century earlier. The chapel and 
its appurtenances were granted by Henry VIII. to William 
Lamb, who bequeathed it and endowed it at his death for the 
benefit of the Clothworkers’ Company, of which he was a 
member.” We engrave this week the curious old portrait 
of Lamb from his monument in the chapel, and shall give 
the crypt in our next Number; when our readers will regret 
with us that the architect who rebuilt the chapel should 
have had so little regard for this interesting relic of anti- 
quity as to cut through its centre and fill it up with a mass 
of brickwork, thereby destroying the beautiful contour and 
elaborate decoration of the groined roof, P.W. I 

























































































CRYPT OF LAMB’S CHAPEL, MONKWELL STREET. 
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{It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received: nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 








CONNECTION BETWEEN NATIONAL CHARACTER 
AND NATIONAL SUPERSTITION, 


THERE are few who will call in question the great influ- 
ences of climate and of external objects in the formation of 
national character; our own personal moods will vary with 
the weather. Cheerfulness is less easy in the yellow depths 
of a November fog; despondency can scarcely survive under 
spring sunshine and the song of larks. But as it is with 
individuals for a short while, so it is with generations for a 
continuance. The inhabitants of a certain locality will be 
affected in temper, in habits, in character, by climate; for 
climate is simply the habitual, or average, weather. North- 
ern winds blow challenging horns to the men of the north, 
and rouse them to exercise and effort. Their life is a battle 
with the elements. They grow hardy and resolute. They 
learn how to take what nature will not give. But many a 
dweller in the south and east finds his wants supplied al- 
most without an effort. To him all nature is full of soft 
Siren voices persuading to repose; he becomes weak and 
indolent. 

What is true of national character is true also of many 
national religions ; for these are partly the offspring of cha- 
racter, but still more the formers of it. Fearfully rapid is 
the deterioration of a people when that formative power— 
their religion—is on the side of their faults, when it excuses 
their neglecis, sanctifies their crimes, and adds an impulse 
to their vices; then, truly, the light within them is dark- 
ness. But even false religions are able to assert themselves, 
and to endure, because they are not all false; they meet 
some wants, though in a sorry fashion; they supply some 
restraints, though feeble. It is interesting to mark the way 
in which the objects about men, in the first instance, and 
their religious theory, or way of accounting for them, in the 
next, have combined to give to their character strength or 
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weakness, have wrought together to elevate or to degrade 
them. 

At the present juncture it is surely natural to inquire 
| in what respects the low morality of the Hindoo is attribut- 
able to his religion. He is the abject creature of a supersti- 
tion which besets and regulates every action of his life. 
Must not that superstition contain elements which have 
fostered his indolence, deadened his sense of responsibility, 
rendered him unable to see sin in falsehood, and in some 
way made him as cruel as he is servile ? 

The worship of a malign power, like Siva the Destroyer, 
cannot fail to harden and debase the worshipper. The man 
who deifies destruction will not hesitate to destroy. And 
the Bengalee has been demoralised no less in another direc- 
tion by the licentious suggestions of his mythology, and the 
licentious practice of his temples; but it is in the promi- 
nence assigned to caste that we discover the must mischiev- 
ous element in Hindooism. Under such a system, the great 
distinction between one man and another is not moral, but 
artificial—is a matter, not of character, but of accident. 
The high-caste man may sin with comparative impunity ; 
the low-caste man is virtuous in vain. Thus the sense of 
individual responsibility is all but destroyed. And among 
the religions of mankind, in all times and countries, those 
have been found most morally helpful in which the sense of 
responsibility has been greatest ; and those least beneficent, 
or most pernicious, in which that sense has been least. ‘The 
sacred books of India, while exalting to the utmost the 
claims of priestly caste, reduce man, as such, to insignifi- 
cance. Compare their mythology in this respect with that 
of Greece. In the Indian epic, man is a mere pigmy among 
colossal forms and many-limbed monstrosities; he is never 
the chief actor; he is almost thrust from the scene by those 
enormous amplifications of space and force and time in 
which the imagination of the Hindoo is so prolific. He sinks 
even below the animals. There may be more sanctity ina 
cow; there is more divinity in monkeys. Can it matter 
much what he is, or does? In the Greek epic, the main ac 
tion is altogether human ; the gods are only happier, stronger, 
wiser men; the Olympian dwellers are the perfection of 
masculine or feminine beauty. Homer's gods are nowise 
morally perfect beings; yet it is indisputable that the re- 
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a practical morality throughout the intercourse of men; 
for the immortals were the ever-watchful benefactors or 
punishers of men, the guardians of oaths, the avengers of 
perjury. The Greek could never have clad the powers he 
worshipped in those hideous forms familiar to the Hindoo. 
What Tiresias, or what Calchas, could have persuaded an 
CEdipus or an Agamemnon to worship a ghastly monster 
like Kalee, with two dead bodies as earrings, skulls for a 
necklace, and a girdle of severed giant hands? The Ho- 
meric hero upon whom may be the stains of blood must 
purify himself before he can pray to the gods, or even 
rightly enjoy their benefits. Thus the Greek, though fierce, 
is never wantonly cruel. The terrible Achilles will show 
mercy when the first tempest of his passion has subsided, 
He reverences an oath; he scorns deceit; he is a stranger 
to fear. But let a character defective, like that of the Hin- 
doo, in courage be once strongly urged by fear, and he will 
find nd treachery too base, no cruelty too horrible, 

There was a priest-caste in ancient Egypt ; but its social 
influence was less baneful than in India, because the Egyp- 
tian priests were rarely inactive abstract men, like the 
Brahmins. They were not separated from their fellows by 
a gulf so profound; they were the depositories of art and 
science ; they mingled in affairs, and were of service to the 
body-politic. Why, we may ask again, does the religion of 
ancient Persia stand so much higher, morally, than that 
of India? Simply because the great contrast ever pre- 
sent to the followers of Zoroaster was that between Ormusd 
and Ahriman—light and darkness, good and evil, holi- 
ness and sin. The contrast which fills the mind of the 
Hindoo is that between the high-caste man and the low. 

But it may seem unfair to judge any religion by its 
practice rather than by its professed standard and ideal. 
What, then, does Hindooism require of the very highest style 
of man,—of the Brahmin, who aspires to saintship? A pro- 
found acquaintance with sacred books and ritual, and at a 
certain age such self-control as shall be necessary to a life 
of ascetic contemplation. But the motive is simply selfish. 
By these means he will transcend common humanity, es- 
cape the necessity of transmigration, become perhaps the 
possessor of tremendous supernatural powers. The sacred 
poems abound in descriptions of the honour paid to these 
holy men, of their almost divine prerogatives, of the terror 
of their curse. How inhuman may this transcendence of 
humanity become! The unhappy sage has but withered 
his human heart in pursuit of a phantom. He visits no 
sick, he comforts no sorrowful, he is fettered by no sympa- 
thies; he is the purely apathetic man, whose insensibility 
is his crowning virtue. Even the creed of Islam, cruel as 
it is, has in it a beneficence which shames an ideal so frigid 
as this, Not only does it tell men that they should give 
freely to those who need, but it has produced numerous ex- 
amples of the most romantic generosity. 

To ascertain the real character of the deities worshipped 
hy any people, it is only necessary to observe their methods 
of expiation when alarmed by invasion, pestilence, or famine. 
Those who worship dark and gloomy powers will make a 
bloody sacrifice of their best and fairest—their young men 
and maidens. Those who believe in more benign divinities, 
while they may bring their animal sacrifices, will yet bestir 
themselves for some reform: a something tells them that 
the execution of evil-doers, and the suppression of evil-doing, 
may help them with the powers above; but that a deed of 
blood can only make matters worse. 

A striking instance of the inseparable connection be- 
tween the religion and the character of a nation is furnished 
by the well-known contrast between the people of Mexico 
and the people of Peru. ‘The mild and simple worship of 
the Peruvian consisted chiefly in adoration of the sun, and 
in obedience to the Incas, his children. One of their Spanish 
conquerors declares that throughout their kingdom was not 
to be found one thief, or idler, or vicious man ; property was 
secure , lawsuits were unknown; all was peace, obedience, 
and good order. The Mexicans, on the contrary, worshipped 
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deities so malevolent, that we are scarcely surprised to hear 
Torquemada say, that their presiding devil once appeared 
in the form of a child’s head, putrid, with livid lips, breath- 
ing plague among his votaries. They were fast destroying 
each other when Cortes appeared—a more accomplished de- 
stroyer. He shed torrents of blood, but in a place where 
torrents of blood had been habitually shed during the feuds 
of many generations. 

In conclusion, then, two things are to be remembered as 
regards the people of India. First, that it is neither kind to 
them, nor safe for us, to encourage by any outward signs of 
respect a superstition so little friendly to the moral elevation 
of those we desire to improve. Secondly, that though we 
act towards the victims of this superstition with the wisest 
possible admixture of benevolence and firmness, we must 
not expect that Christianity can in a short time displace a 
faith which has swayed the mind of India for now some 
three thousand years. 








MAMILLIUS’S STORY. 
By MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES,” “ THE 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE,” ETC. 


* Her. Pray you, sit by us, 
And tell’s a tale. 
Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter. 


I have one of sprites and goblins. 
Her. Let’s have that, sir. 
Mam. There was a man,— 

Dwelt by a churchyard ;—I will tell it softly ; 

Yon crickets shall not hear it.” Winter's Tale. 


He had been a 


THERE was a man dwelt by a churchyard. 


very wicked man; and, coming to be suddenly aware of 


the mischief he had done by his sinful ways, he fell into a 
gloomy misery, and went to live by himself in a tumble- 
down hovel near an old burial-ground. He did nothing all 
day; he lay tossing idly on his bed the morning long, or 
lounged hither and thither through the by-lanes and down 
by the river-side, or hung about the village street with a 
vacant purposeless air; he haunted the churchyard of an 
evening, and prowled among the graves at nightfall. So 
soon as the sun went down, and twilight spread its gray 
veil around, the man repaired to the dim churchyard, rarely 
leaving it until darkness settled like a thick pall upon every 
object, leaving no one thing distinguishable from another. 
The neighbours thought him strange, and fell from his 
society after a few attempts at drawing him into intercourse 
with them. The sexton sometimes nodded to him, and the 
coffin-maker now and then gave him “ good day,” when they 
chanced to meet; but the butcher cursed him for a skulker 
who cared nothing for the alehouse; and the blacksmith 
declared he was a miserable drone who knew not a jot 
about the joys of football or cricket. The man took no note 
of their taunts, nay, he seemed not even to hear them; but 
still pursued his own forlorn ways, that had a kind of dreary 
charm for him. He had a dull look,—a sort of dreamy lost 
way of gazing out of his eyes,—as if his thoughts were oc- 
cupied with other things than those which met his sight. 
He appeared to live in the past, to be dead to the present; 
lurking about spots that assorted with his mood of mind, 
dejected and inanimate as it was. Spiritless and sad, he 
moped about; seldom speaking, hardly moving; just linger- 
ing amid the scenes he had chosen for his abiding-nlaces. 
He would lean for hours against the entrance to the 
churchyard, with his arms folded across his chest, and rest- 
ing on the top of the low gate that led into it; staring list- 
lessly up into the gloomy yew-trees that grew thickly there, 
or with his eyes wandering among the decaying moss-grown 
tombstones, or his downcast gaze resting upon the dank 
mouldering earth beneath; while his ears took in the hoarse 
croak of the raven, or the melancholy plaint of the ow], 
shrouded among the ivy that clung to the gray stones of 
the old church-tower. Or he would sit crouched among the 
green sods that marked the pauper graves,—a confused heap 
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of unnoted humanity, neglected when alive, forgotten when 
dead; he himself scarcely less desolate and still than they. 

Here he would remain, watching the bat flitting its rapid 
ever-recurring flights; darting yet uncertain, wheeling yet 
irregular, circling yet erratic ; like a shadow for vague un- 
defined flutter; like substantiality for swift sharp return ; 
noiseless, on its silent-cutting wing; piercing, with its shrill, 
keen, minute cry. 

The images in his brain peopled the solitude; and the 
sequestered churchyard was crowded with persons and things 
he had formerly known. His vision was filled with bygone 
shapes; and the silent spot resounded to his ear with the 
voices of other years and other places. He sat mute and 
all amort; but within his fancy stirred a world of busy figures 
aud ideas; forms of grace and beauty, tones of speech and 
music, echoes of revelry, feasting, mirth, discord, love, hate, 
jealousy, revenge, injury, wrong, misdeed, short-lived joy, 
long-enduring anguish, fleeting delight, permanent grief, 
snatched pleasures, fierce and prolonged misery,—were all 
there, rioting madly and loudly beneath the exterior calm of 
the lonely man, 

He was so absorbed in his own throngiug memories that 
he felt no sense of vacancy; but the void around him seemed 
rather to afford welcome space for the multitude of reminis- 
cences that pressed upon his thought. 

Yet one evening he became aware that he was not alone 
in the churchyard. At a little distance, opposite to him, 
there sat a shrunken old woman, clothed in tattered gar- 
ments, soiled and ashen-hued. Her brow was seamed with 
a thousand wrinkles, her lips were withered and sunken, 
her face was like an old stone wall. Her hands were clasped 
round her knees; her back was bent, and on the edge of her 
skirt, as it lay on the churchyard mould, there sat a large 
gray rat. 

From forth her puckered eyes there gleamed a sharp fit- 
ful flash that seemed like light, yet had nothing of light’s 
brightness; and on her drawn thin mouth there sat an ex- 
pression that was a grin without a particle of.mirth in it. 

The man could not help looking at her, although there 
was something in her aspect so repulsive that he would fain 
have withdrawn his eyes from her face; but it exercised a 
species of horrible fascination over him, which riveted his 
gaze and held it fixed upon her. He wished she would go 
away; but he could not bid her—could not even speak to 
her. He sat watching her; while she seemed to have him 
in her eye without precisely looking at him. She mumped 
with her shrivelled fallen-in mouth, and blinked with her 
deep-set gleaming eyes, red-ringed and bloodshot. 

The man waved to her silently to be gone; but she took 
no note of his movement, save by a wiry contortion of her 
lips, that gave stronger lines to the settled grin which sat 
there. 

The man rose and walked a pace or two away ; but when 
he looked over his shoulder, he perceived that the spectral 
hag had risen also, and was following him. He went rapidly 
from her, but was conscious that she was still behind him 
at about the same distance as before. 

He turned and faced her; and then she sat down again 
in her former attitude, blinking, mumping, and grinning up 
at him. The gray rat crept near to her, and mounted into 
her lap. 

The man felt that he could not think freely with this 
beldam near him, and he made a resolute effort to address 
her; but the words died on his lips, and he remained silent. 
Then abruptly he withdrew his eyes from her, and tried to 
fix them steadily in another direction ; but they wavered, 
and involuntarily strayed towards her again. That he 
might shake off her presence, he made another attempt to 
move away ; but he knew that she was not many paces in 
his rear as he wandered uneasily across the churchyard. 

He approached the narrow cloisters that surrounded the 
half-ruined church; and as he cast a glance behind him, he 
observed the withered crone halt and linger. He set foot 
Within the crumbling porch, and entered. There was a 





sacred stillness in the place, —a holy calm and repose,—which 

seemed to act as a repellent to that following spectre who 
dogged his steps; and he saw her stand gibbering in the 
fading light on the spot where she had been arrested. In 
the next few moments her figure becamed merged in the 
deepening shadows, and had disappeared altogether. 

For some days the man saw no more of her; but one 
bright morning a funeral-train entered the churchyard as 
he was loitering there, and while the sable shroudings and 
bent heads of the solemn procession made the sun’s rays 
seem garish and intrusive, the man became aware that on a 
stained and mildewed tombstone near sat the shrunken old 
woman. She threw a cold malicious eye upon those who 
stood round the open grave; and when the earth rattled 
upon the lowered coffin-lid, the grinning lip curled like a 
writhing worm. 

An aged couple were the chief mourners, the bereaved 
parents of a last-surviving daughter,—fair, young, promising, 
a beauteous flower of goodness and gentleness. They wept 
aloud, and, with the unreserved lamenting of aggrieved old 
age, sobbed forth, ‘She was our pride, our joy; and she is 
gone, she is taken from us.”’ 

And then the man heard a derisive sound that seemed 
to utter the words, as if in echo of some cruel goading 
thought, “She might have grown up a blot, a blemish; she 
might have been the bane of her house, the slur upon its 
fair fame, the betrayer of its honour. Her beauty might 
have been her ruin, her gentleness her destruction.” 

The man could not see that the grinning hag spoke, but 
he felt that the sneer came from no other than her. 

Whenever a funeral came into the churchyard, the man 
was sure to see her there near him, with her cold-gleaming 
eye, malignant and keen, her fixed grin, her bitter scofling 
sneer, unuttered but heard. It was a hollow jarring sound, 
not speech, but conveying words of mistrust and sinister 
import. 

Once a little coffin was borne into the churchyard; and 
when it was deposited in the lowly mould, its one solitary 
follower remained. She was a young woman, the mother 
of the babe just consigned to earth; she crouched down, 
rocking herself to and fro, and made her moan with piteous 
vehemence. 

She was far too deeply absorbed in grief to note the 
man’s presence, who leaned there, a little apart, watching 
her. Opposite to him sat the spectral hag, cowering and 
bent. On her knee squatted a toad, while a large black 
slug crawled up her skinny arm. She passed one of her 
shrivelled hands over the back of the huge bloated reptile 
on her lap and stroked it fondlingly ; while the glittering 
slime-trail of the slug meandered over her sordid garments 
and withered flesh. Her wicked eyes gleamed craftily through 
their blood-red rings as the woman’s piercing sobs and cries 
came forth; and there was a savage mirth inthe tone that 
muttered, “ He would have been the living badge of thy 
shame, the breathing evidence of thy guilt and disgrace.” 

The childless mother’s anguished tears seemed to an- 
swer, “He was my sole hope of good, my sole comfort and 
trust in better things.” 

The hag grinned her ghastly grin, and again words vi- 
brated on the air: “What if he turned out ill; 
vagabond, an evil-doer ; 
to thee?” 

And still the bereft mother’s grief poured forth the 
distracted cry, ‘‘He was my sole stay, my sole hope on 
earth!” 

The low sarcastic laugh thet mingled in response with 
the heart-broken sighs of the mourning woman grated 
discordantly upon the ear of the man, that he shivered from 
head to foot as he looked upon the loathly hag, who seemed 
an embodiment of mocking thought. He struggled to give 
utterance to his feeling of abhorrence, and gasped ‘out, “ Be- 
gone; trouble me no more!” 

The sorrowing mother started to her feet, looked at him 
bewilderedly, and then fled in dismay at his pale face and 
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wild looks. He looked round; but the spectral hag was gone, 
and he saw her no more. 

The man took to haunting an old deserted well-house 
down by the river. It was a dismal place, all behung with 
cobwebs among the worm-eaten rafters and rotten planks 
of the decaying roof and floor. He would hang over the 
brink of the well, gazing down into the dark abyss, at the 
bottom of which lay the foul motionless water of unknown 
depth; and strange gloomy thoughts of its lurking there, so 
cold and still and unseen, possessed the man’s brain with 
clinging urgency. He could not get rid of the idea,—how 
quiet it lay there, how dark, how deep, low, and undisturbed! 

Lost in his reverie, he did not notice that as the dusk of 
evening gathered about him there stood another besides 
himself at the brink of the old well. By him—so near that 
it almost touched his garments—was a figure with pale blue 
lips and frozen aspect. Its eyes were hollow, its brow 
care-worn and dejected; the arms hung listless at the 
sides; and the whole attitude was that of utter and reckless 
despondency. 

It murmured something that seemed an echo to the 
thought floating through the man’s brain; and the man 
looked up. 

He saw those blue wan lips; he saw that no breath 
seemed to issue from them; he saw that they moved not: 
but words issued in a ghastly whisper, sending a sick shud- 
der through the heart of the man. Its dreary suggestions 
thrilled his very marrow, and he recoiled from the vague 
horror before him. It advanced a step as he drew back, 
and seemed to chill him with a deadly blight, paralysing all 
his forces of mind and body, as its stony eye met his. 

He turned from the baleful glare, and left the well-house. 

As he threaded the narrow lane which led up towards 
the hamlet, the man said bitterly, “I wish I were dead.” 

Behind him, close to him, came a murmur in response, 
“All in good time; it must come; no one can rob you of that 
advantage.” 

The pale blue lips were at his shoulder; their very pro- 
mises were full of a deathly damp to all hope. 

The man walked on, the phantom figure by his side. 
Thus they entered the village street; thus they passed the 
village shops, the village houses, and the village people. 

One of these latter stopped, and accosted the man, bid- 
ding him a good evening, and asking him if he had heard the 
news,—that a great pestilence threatened the land, and that 
it was already said to be raging in the large city yonder. 

The man answered something, he scarcely knew what, 
so much was he occupied in observing whether the speaker 
noted his companion. He could not perceive that he did; 
and he felt some wonder that those blue lips, so still, so 
breathless, should attract no attention. Yet more he won- 
dered that what they uttered should draw no heed; that 
those grim whispers, full of all evil and fearful meaning, 
should not force notice; that that form, which seemed the 
very impersonation of Despair, should not be seen. 

But the villager gossiped on, giving no token of observ- 
ing that any third person was near; and at length, coming 
to the end of his talk, he turned, and passed right across and 
through the phantom figure. 

Then the man knew that it, like so many of the shapes 
that thronged his path, was a vision with the rest. 

He grew accustomed to see weird creatures and ghostly 
things flicker near; now hovering apart, now associating 
with him; now aloof, now close at his side; now silent, 
now talking to him in low, appalling, muttered sentences. 

Once the man chanced to be gazing up at the old church- 
tower, as it rose in clear yet sober outline—ivy-clad and 
gray-stoned—against the evening sky, then bathed in the 
rich glory of the setting sun. He was conscious of a certain 
softened mood that crept upon him, under the influence of 
that gracious sight. He yielded to the unwonted sensa- 
tion until he became possessed of the feeling that he was 
watched. He looked round; he saw no one near; and yet he 
could not shake offthe impression that eyes were upon him. 





He would have resumed his contemplation of the scene 
before him, but his attention was distracted, and he could 
not prevent its wandering. 

He became aware, certain, that there was some one e close 
by; but not immediately could he make sure of who or 
what it was. At length he caught glimpses of a stealthy 
shadow, lurking behind one of the tombs at a little distance ; 
and keeping the spot steadily in his eye, he saw emerge 
from it a queer elfin boy, shambling, uncouth, and odd. He 
had a huge fell of coarse red hair on his head, that hung in 
rough matted locks each side of his face, shading it so as al.- 
most to conceal its form, and leaving little to be seen of its 
dark umber hue. From the midst of this unkempt shock of red 
hair there twinkled a pair of eyes, at once shy and shrewdly 
observant; they were furtive, yet inspective ; retiring, yet 
vigilant. He was clothed in a rude fustain suit, such as 
country lads wear; and his clouted shoes were thick with 
roadside dust. He twisted his broad felt hat round and 
round in his sunburnt hands, and louted low with his un- 
gainly red head as he shambled forward towards the man, 
when he perceived that he was seen by him. 

“Marning t’ye—leastways, good even t’ye,” he said, 
with an awkward chuckle, as he hunched one shoulder up 
to his ear, and shifted from one foot to another. 

The man gave him a careless nod, and would have passed 
on; but the lad shuffled up to him, and looked askance at 
his face, saying, “I’se gi’en ye good e’en; ye carn do less 
nor gi’ un good e’en agin in retarn.” 

“Pshaw, boy! what can my ‘good even’ avail thee— 
avail any one? My good wishes are as like to prove a curse 
as a blessing to those that receive them.”’ 

“No maatther! Bid un good e’en for luck’s zake!” 
persisted the boy, with his elfin leer and chuckle. 

“T tell you ’tis no luck to have my greeting, boy. It 
may bring thee mischance.” 

“Tet un bring what ’twill,” said the lad, “I’se e’en zet 
heart on hav’n’ it. Zo, zay good e’en at once, and ha’ done 
wi't.” 

“Good even, and good-by, then,” replied the man, “ for 
I’ve no time to tarry.” 

“No toime!” repeated the lad, with his goblin laugh and 
glance. “Ye zeem to ha’ plenty.” 

‘No mind perhaps,” said the man shortly. 

“No moind to taarry, when ye’se been taarry’n here sin’ 
long afore zundown! I zee ye a-watchin’ the zun a-go’n to 
zink, whoile a’ was yet high up th’ zky; zo ye must ha’ 
toime and moind both to ztay here. But, as ye will; if ye’re 
fain to go, go. Let’z go at once.” 

“<*Let us go!’ What do you mean, boy ?” 

“ What I zay,” returned the other. “I zaid, let’z go; 
and letz.” 

“You mean we should go together? You mean to go 
with me ?” 

“ Yez zure,” was the answer. 

The tone was so decided that the man somehow had no 
thought of objecting. He fell into a fit of musing, as was 
frequent with him. The broad dialect spoken by this strange 
boy was the one in use at a certain far-away village that 
the man remembered when himself a stripling about the 
same age. He had been very happy, very innocent, when 
he lived at that village ; and the sudden hearing of its rustic 
language awakened a long train of recollections that kept 
him lost in reverie. The elfin boy seemed to have no wish 
to disturb him, for he dropped into silence also, and shambled 
along by the man’s side quietly, mutely. 

Arrived at the tumble-down hovel—the man’s home—its 
master lifted the latch, and went in. He was still buried 
in his reflections; and he flung himself down upon an old 
settle that formed his only seat, uttering a deep sigh, and 
without noting that the stranger had followed him in. The 
latter slunk aside, uttering no word and making no sound 
that could attract the man’s notice; but he noiselessly set 
about arranging various matters that lay strewed here and 
there, reducing the place to a kind of order that it had not 
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known ever since the man had become its inmate. The boy 
crept to and fro as he pursued his self-imposed task, looking 
like some goblin page or sprite servant, so ugly and uncouth 
was his appearance, with that shock of red hair, from be- 
neath which twinkled his shy furtive eyes,—small but 
clear, halfshidden but bright. 

He was setting forth some bread that he had found in 
the house, and a small drinking-vessel, with a pitcher of 
fair water that be had drawn from the well, cool and pure 
and fresh, for the man’s supper meal, when his movements 
caught the latter’s attention, and he followed them listlessly 
with his eyes; then wonderingly, then half in anger, then 
in a kind of odd interest, excited by the presence of this 
self-invited intruder, his elfin appearance, and his strange 
orderly ways. They contrasted curiously with his wild 
uncouth look; their quiet neatness, against his rough mat- 
ted locks and ungain figure; his comeliness of procedure, 
against his ugliness of person. The man continued to gaze, 
and at length grew amused in watching the red-haired boy’s 
operations as he flitted backwards and forwards, half nimbly, 
half shamblingly, seeming a singular compound of alertness 
and loutishness; now hovering lightly over what he was 
about, now slouching off in quest of something else. 

The shy glancing eyes at length discovered that the 
man’s observation was awakened; and with the low chuck- 
ling laugh and awkward hunch of the shoulder, the strange 
boy paused in the midst of his proceedings. He looked so 
queer, So whimsically hideous, as he stood there, sidling and 
backing, as if caught in the fact of making himself useful 
unasked, that the man hardly knew whether to think the 
boy human or not. He seemed a fantastic creature—a kind 
of household Will-o’-the-wisp, come there to perform his 
voluntary offices of domesticity without regard to the liking 
or disliking of the master of the place. 

The man tried to frown; but his features relaxed into 
something more nearly approaching a smile than they had 
worn for many a day, as he said, ‘“ You have set but one 
cup and one trencher. Since you have chosen to come and 
stay here, you must live; you can’t starve. You must eat 
and drink with me.” 

“T'll eat and drink after ye, that’s what I'll do, and 
thank ye too.” 

“ Be it as you will.” 

Aud the man broke bread, and ate what he needed; and 
while he ate the boy stood at his elbow, and served him with 
drink. And somehow, thus companioned, and thus minis- 
tered to, the man swallowed his meal with a relish that food 
had not had for him this long time. 

When the man had finished, the boy took some of the 
bread, and quaffed a hearty draught of the water, as though 
long travel had made him both hungry and athirst ; and 
then he laid aside the plate, cup, and pitcher with the same 
orderliness he had shown in setting them upon table. After 
this, night set in; and the boy went to the hearth, wrapped 
himself in a coarse rug that lay there, curled himself round 
in a heap upon the floor, and fell into a fast sleep. 

The man, upon going into the inner room, where his bed 
was, found it smooth and carefully arranged; and again his 
sad features relaxed into something like a smile, as he 
thought how deftly the goblin boy had spread his couch, 
and made it more easy tolie upon than it had been for many 
& weary night past. 

Gradually the man became quite accustomed to the pre- 
sence of this elfin attendant; nay, to miss it, if by chance 
he were away upon any errand or household duty. He felt 
ihe want of that assiduous ministry, that diligent alacrity, 
with which the odd loutish lad waited upon him and anti- 
cipated his wishes. He seemed by instinct to divine his 
thoughts, and to fulfil his desires before they were uttered. 
Those quick-glancing, but clear and penetrating, eyes seemed 
to have the gift of reading his mind; and the shambling 
but alert limbs, the awkward shoulders but dexterous hands, 
were prompt to serve, and ever ready to act in his behalf. 
[To be completed in our next.] 





BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS.* 





Mucu as may be known of India and China, little is gene- 
rally understood of Brazil. Few, we are rightly instructed 
by the authors of the excellent American work on our table, 
are aware that in the distant southern hemisphere there is a 
stable constitutional monarchy, and a growing nation, occu- 
pying an extensive territory, in which the reformed religion 
was first proclaimed, though not for a permanence, on the 
Western Continent,—a territory of greater area than that 
of the United States. Yet such is the fact. Brazil consists 
not only of mighty rivers, virgin forests, palm-trees, jaguars, 
anacondas, monkeys, and parrots,—but of descendants of the 
Portuguese, who hold the same relative position in the 
south as the descendants of the English do in the north of 
America. The two historians of the book before us write 
from a personal experience of twenty years, and speak of 
the inhabitants as a most progressive people, whose man- 
ners, customs, and advancement are worthy of serious re- 
cognition. The Bay of Rio de Janeiro, besides, is the most 
beautiful in the world, superior to that of Naples or the 
Golden Horn of Constantinople. The voyager who has 
gained it esteems himself as especially blessed, and with 
reason; for around him he beholds a land of perpetual 
summer, with its towering and crested palms, and its giant 
vegetation arrayed in perpetual green. On either side, as 
far as the eye can reach, stretch away the mountains with 
their pointed and fantastic shapes. On the left, the Sugar- 
loaf stands like a giant sentinel to the metropolis; while 
the round and verdant summits of the Tres Irmaos strongly 
contrast with the peaks of Corcovado and Tijuca, and the 
Gavia rears its huge sail-like form, and half conceals the 
fading line of mountains which extends to the very borders 
of Rio Grande do Sul. On the right, another lofty range 
commences near the principal fortress commanding the en- 
trance of the bay. Its curtain-like ramparts reach away in 
picturesque headlands to the bold promontory of Cape Frio, 
while the distant Organ mountains are here and there 
visible above them. 

The city, with its white suburbs, extends for miles along 
the irregular shores of the bay, and runs far back, almost to 
the foot of the Tijuca mountains. It is at once the empo- 
rium and the political capital of the nation. The surface is 
diversified by hills of irregular but picturesque shape, shoot- 
ing up in different directions; along their bases and up 
their sides stand rows of buildings, with whitened walls 
and red-tiled roofs, well contrasting with the deep green 
foliage in which they are embowered. It contains 300,000 
inhabitants. When arrived at the Palace Square, the stran- 
ger finds himself surrounded by a throng diverse in habits 
and appearance, and variegated in complexion and costume, 
The majority of the crowd are Africans, who collect around 
the fountain to obtain water, which flows from a score of 
pipes; and, when caught in tubs or barrels, is borne off 
upon the heads of both males and females. The slaves go 
barefoot ; but some of them are gaily dressed. It is added 
that there is something agreeable and pleasant in the tran- 
quil noiseless habits of the Brazilians. 

‘Though the nation, by steamships and railroads and gene- 
ral posperity, is daily becoming more active, yet it may be still 
predicated that the Brazilian is not accustomed to be startled 
and shocked by other peoples’ miseries and woes, With a free 
and well-supported press, his nature demands no thrilling even- 
ing editions, filled with long and minute accounts of the last 
steamboat disaster, fearful accidents, or horrible murders. As 
a general thing, he thinks the moral, physical, and political 
worlds will turn on their own axes without his interference. 
Hence it was, doubtless, that some of the far-seeing and really 
wide-awake statesmen of Rio proposed a fine of five dollars to 
be imposed upon each citizen who did not come up to the polls 
of the municipal election and deposit his vote.’ 


The streets are exceedingly narrow, so that only one 
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omnibus or Hansom (and they have both descriptions of 
vehicles) can pass at atime. Our authors were reminded 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, not only in some of the com- 
monest utensils and mechanic implements in the open shop- 
windows and in the houses, but in the narrow ruas, which 
doubtless had their origin in the desire to procure shade. 

No one ever enters a large public conveyance in Rio 
without saluting those within, and receiving in return a 
polite acknowledgment of his presence, frequently by means 
of a pinch of snuff. Each person, as he rises to depart, lifts 
his hat; and the compliment is returned by every individual 
in the omnibus, though all strangers to each other. 

They have also “gondolas” in Brazil,—but the word is 
used to designate certain four-wheeled vehicles drawn by 
four mules,—which are not at all conveniently conducted. 
Though in improving these and other things Brazil is not 
ready, yet, as an empire, she has been continually progress- 
ing. The head of the empire is in the same family, and 
governs under the same constitution that was established 
in 1824. Her commerce doubles every ten years; she pos- 
sesses cities lighted by gas, long lines of steam-ships, and 
the beginnings of railways that are spreading from the sea- 
coast into the fertile interior. In her borders education 
and general intelligence are constantly advancing. 

The following description will be read with interest : 


‘* At evening, the view from the balcony in front of my resi- 
dence was most charming. On a bright night the heavens were 
illumined by the Southern Cross, by Orion, and other stellar 
brilliants; and sometimes, when clouds obscured the lesser ce- 
lestial lights, the bosom of the bay seemed like a sea of fire. 
But the most glorious nocturnal sight was to watch the full 
moon rise above the palm-crowned mountains beyond the Bay 
of San Francisco Xavier. Mild rays of light would herald the 
approaching queen, and soon her full round form, emerging, 
threw upon the distant waters of Jurujuba her silver sheen ; 
while the dashing waves that burst along the whole length of 
the Praia do Flamengo seemed gorgeous wreaths of retreating 
moonlight. We are in the height of enjoyment. Perhaps we 
murmur, ‘On such a night as this,’ &c., and speak something 
about chaste Dian ‘moving in maiden meditation fancy-free, 
when we are suddenly brought to the sad realisation that we are 
in a sublunary sphere. We rush from the balcony spasmodic- 
ally, and instantaneously snatch cologne-bottles, bouquet, am- 
monia, or any thing that will relieve our olfactories. the tigers 
also have opportunities for watching the moon rise. Eight o’clock 
has arrived, and those odoriferous —not to say savage — beasts 
come stealthily down the Rua do Principe, and for the next two 
hours make night hideous, not with yells, but with smells, which 
have certainly been expatriated from Arabia Infelix.” 


I{ere is a picture that cannot fail to please : 


‘For five months in the year the Praia do Flamengo is the 
favourite resort of bathers of both sexes. During the bathing- 
season (from November to March) a lively scene is witnessed 
every morning. Before the sun is above the mountains, a 
stream of men, women, and children pour down to enjoy a bath 
in the clear salt-water. The ladies who come from a distance 
are attended by slaves, who bring tents and spread them on the 
beach for the senhoras, who soon put on their bathing-robes, 
and loose their long black tresses. Men and women, hand in 
hand, enter the cool sparkling element, and,thus those not 
skilled in natation resist the force of the huge waves which come 
toppling in. The senhoras are neatly dressed in robes made of 
some dark stuff ; but there is not as much coquetry as in a French 
watering-place, where the ladies study the becoming for the sea 
as well as for the ball-room. The gentlemen are required by the 
police regulations to be decently clad, which still does not im- 
pede those who prefer a swimming-bath to the douche of the 
billows... .., It is a merry sight to behold Brazilian girls and 
boys evincing for once some activity,—running on the sand, and 
screaming with pleasure when a heavier wave than before has 
rolled over a party and sends them reeling to the beach. ‘The 
prostrate bathers drive their feet convulsively into the sand to 
prevent being carried back by the receding breakers. Now and 
then some mischief-makers shout, ‘Shark, shark!’ and away 
dash the senhoras to the shore, to be laughed at by the urchins 
who raised the ery. There are some traditionary tales about 
these rough-skinned cannibals; but I never heard a well-authen- 
ticated instance of a repast furnished by the bathers of Praia do 
Flamengo to the dreaded wolf of the seas.” 


The people of Brazil retire early to rest. Few are seen 
in the streets after ten o’clock. Beggars are not so nu- 





merous as they were in 1838. Mendicants of every de- 
scription had then their chosen places in the thorough- 
fares, and were sometimes insolent ; negroes were also at 
large so disguised. But the police suddenly sprung a 
mine upon them. The constables were offered a reward 
of ten milreis for every apprehension. In a few days no 
fewer than 171 vagabonds were delivered at the House of 
Correction, more than forty of whom were furnished with 
employiment at the marine arsenal; the remainder were 
made to labour at the Penitentiary till they had liquidated 
the expense of their capture. This measure had a happy 
effect, and comparatively freed the streets from mendicity. 
In 1855, the evil returned; but the police again interfered 
with success. The laws in regard to slavery are benevo- 
lent, and aim at the emancipation of the slave. Some of 
the most intelligent men met with by our authors—men 
educated at Paris and Coimbra—were of African descent, 
whose ancestors were slaves. Thus, if a man have freedom, 
money, and merit, no matter how black may be his skin, no 
place in Brazilian society is refused him. It is surprising 
also to observe the ambition and the advancement of some 
of these men with negro-blood in their veins. The national 
library furnishes not only quiet rooms, large tables, and 
plenty of books to the seekers after knowledge, but pens 
and paper are supplied to such as desire these aids to their 
studies. Some of the closest students thus occupied are 
mulattoes. The largest and most successful printing estab- 
lishment in Rio—that of Sr. F. Paulo Brito—is owned and 
directed by a mulatto. In Rio the blacks belong to many 
tribes, some being hostile to each other, having different 
usages and languages. The Mina negroes still remain 
Mohammedans, but the others are nominal Roman Catholics. 
The following statement is cheering: 


** If it be asked, ‘ Who will be the labourers in Brazil when 
slavery is no more? the reply (given more at length in the ac- 
count of a visit to the colony of Senator Vergueiro) is, that the 
supply will come from Germany, Portugal, the Azores, and Ma- 
deira, and other countries. It is a striking fact that emigrants 
did not begin to arrive from Europe by thousands until 1852. 
In 1850 and ’51 the African slave-trade was annihilated, and in 
the succeeding year commenced the present comparatively vigor- 
ous colonisation. Each year the number of colonists is increas- 
ing, and the statesmen of the empire are now devoting much 
attention to discover the best means for thus promoting the ad- 
vancement of the country.” 


Such are the grounds upon which our authors conclude 
that slavery is doomed in Brazil. Notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of Romanism, and the superstitious absurdities con- 
nected with the semi-pagan sacrifices in honour of Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria,—but of which we spare our readers the 
description,—the future of Brazil is altogether hopeful. 
Her progress has been gradual; every step has been pre- 
pared for; “she did not leap at once into self-government.” 
Raised from a colonial state by the residence of the court 
from Lisbon, she enjoyed for years the position of a consti- 
tutional portion of the kingdom of Portugal. The present 
peaceful state of the empire under Dom Pedro II. was pre- 
ceded by the decade, in which the capabilities of the people 
for self-government were developed under the regency. 
Liberia is the nearest Jand where the North-American-born 
negro may enjoy the full freedom and the social equality 
enjoyed by the African descendants in the most enlightened 
government of South America. Nevertheless Brazil is not 
happy in her religious relations; the law of celibacy has 
degraded her priesthood. ‘The present clergy of Brazil,” 
it is recorded, “are more debased and immoral than any 
other class of men.” Instances are given, and the social 
lesson is suitably enforced. The result has been to induce 
much religious tolerance among the Brazilians. In the 
mountain-city of Petropolis (about forty miles from Rio) 
there are many German Protestants, who have a chapel of 
their own, which receives a portion of its support directly 
from the goverument. 

Rio de Janeiro is only the capital of the empire; on the 
opposite side of the bay is the capital of the province, by 
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name Praia Grande. Ferry-boats run half-hourly between 
the two. The latter contains, with San Domingo, about 
16,000 inhabitants. Here there are beautiful chacaras, or 
country-seats, and quiet shady nooks of delicious fragrance 
and coolness. Here too may be seen the coffee-tree, with 
its cherry-like berries, the noble dome-shaped mangucira, 
the orange-tree, and fields of the mandioca, the principal 
farinaceous production of Brazil. 

To the present emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro IL. our 
authors ascribe many virtues and talents. He has devoted 
much time to the science of chemistry, has a laboratory at 
San Christovao, and is generally esteemed as a thorough 
devotee to the studies of natural phenomena. He is also a 
good topographical engineer, and his theoretical knowledge 
of perspective is sometimes put in practice. His penchant 
for philological studies is likewise celebrated. Mr. Fletcher 
heard him speak three different languages, and learned by 
report that he converses in three more; he can translate, 
indeed, from every principal European tongue. His library 
abounds in the best histories, biographies, and encyclopedias. 
He is familiar with the modern literature of England, Ger- 
many, and the United States. He allots a portion of each 
morning to the perusal of foreign periodicals and journals, 
as well as the publications of Brazil. His character was 
thus pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Osgood, of the New York 
Historical Society: “Dom Pedro IIL, by his character, and 
by his taste, application, and acquisitions in literature and 
science, ascends from his mere fortuitous position as em- 
peror, and takes his place in the world as a may.” All this 
promises well for the interests of literature; yet authors 
are by no means numerous in the empire. Within the last 
few years, however, there have appeared a number of pro- 
vincial histories, scientific disquisitions, and one or two his- 
tories of Brazil. There is much government book-making. 
The annual elatorios, or reports of the ministers of the 
empire,—finance, justice, foreign affairs, war, and the navy, 
—are well written and printed, and contain valuable matter. 
The newspaper-press is prolific; there are‘in Rio four dailies, 
several tri-weeklies, and a varying number of from six to 
ten weeklies and irregular sheets. During the session 
of the National Assembly, verbatim reports of the proceed- 
ings and debates of that body are published at length on 
the morning after their occurrence. The advertisements 
are curious. One, illustrating the usual manner of collect- 
ing debts, may be given: ‘ Senhor Jose Domingos da Costa 
is requested to pay, at No. 835 Rua de St. José, the sum of 
six hundred milreis; and in case he shall not do so in three 
days, his conduct will be exposed in this journal, together 
with the manner in which this debt was contracted.” 

The climate of the greater portion of Brazil is excellent. 

**It would seem,” say our authors, ‘‘as if Providence had 
designed this land as the residence of a great nation. Nature 
has heaped up bounties of every description: cool breezes, lofty 
mountains, vast rivers, and plentiful pluvial irrigation, are trea- 
sures far surpassing the sparkling gems and the rich minerals 
which abound within the borders of this extended territory. No 
burning sirocco wafts over this fair land to wither and desolate 
it, and no vast desert, as in Africa, separates its fertile provinces, 
that awful scourge, the earthquake,—which causes strong men 
to become weak as infants, and which is constantly devastating 
the cities of Spanish America,—disturbs no dwellors in this em- 
pire. While in a large part of Mexico, and also on the west 
coast of South America,—from Copiapo to the fifth degree of 
Sqgith latitude,—rain has never been known to fall, Brazil is 
refreshed by copious showers, and is endowed with broad flow- 
ing rivers, cataracts, and sparkling streams, The Amazon,— 
or, as the aborigines term it, Purd, ‘the father of waters,’—with 
his mighty branches, irrigates a surface equal to two-thirds of 
“urope; and the San Francisco, the Parahiba do Sul, the vast 
affluents of the La Plata, under the names of the Paraguay, Pa- 
rana, Cuiba, Paranihaba, and a hundred other streams of lesser 
hote, moisten the fertile soil, and bear their tributes to the ocean 
through the southern and eastern portions of the empire. Let 
any one glance at the map of Brazil, and he will instantly be 
convinced that this land is designed by nature for the sustenance 
of millions.” 

The southern provinces were visited by Mr. Fletcher in 
1855. The journal of his voyage is full of very agreeable 








incidents and descriptions, but our space limits our means 
of extract. He dwells much on the province of Panana, 
which received a constitution in 1854, and contains about 
62,000 inhabitants. até, of which tea is made, abounds 
in the forests. This substance, so little known out of South 
America, forms truly the refreshing beverage of the Spanish 
Americans south of the equator; and millions of dollars are 
annually expended in Buenos Ayres, Boliveruia, P, and 
Chili in its consumption. Those who have visited Buenos 
Ayres or Montevideo, have doubtless seen, on a fine sum- 
mer-evening, the citizens engaged in sipping, through long 
tubes inserted into highly-ornamented cocoa-nut bowls, a 
liquid which, though not so palatable as iced juleps, is cer- 
tainly far less harmful; these persons were enjoying with 
their bombilhas a refreshing draught of maté. It must be 
imbibed through a tube on account of the particles of leaf 
and stem which float upon the surface of the liquid; this 
tube has a fine globular strainer at the end. ‘To the tea 
itself wonderful virtues are attributed; it supplies the place 
of meat and drink. Indians who have been labouring at the 
oar all day, feel immediately refreshed by a cup of the herb 
mixed simply with river-water. In Chili and Peru, the 
people believe that they could not exist without it, and 
many persons take it every hour in the day. Its use was 
learned from the natives; but, having been adopted, it spread 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese, until the demand be- 
came so great as to render the herb of Paraguay almost as 
fatal to the Indians of this part of America as mines and 
pearl-fisheries had been elsewhere. Chinese tea, it should 


be added, is extensively cultivated in Brazil; the great 
staple, however, is coffee. 
There is also an interesting account of San Paulo. ‘The 


Paulistas cherish the sentiments of independence. “ Sire, 
exclaimed one of their orators, “despotism may be planted 
in the province of San Paulo, but it will be upon the bones 
of the last of her inhabitants.” The ex-regent Feijo is men- 
tioned, in connection with the place, as the author of a 
Demonstration of the Necessity of abolishing Clerical Ccli- 
bacy. 

The north of Brazil is nearly as “ genial, sunny, laugh- 
ing, and flowery,” as the south. Our authors, however, have 
not seen the record of a single traveller who has ever accom- 
plished the route. The greater portion has only been trod- 
den by the foot of the wild Indian, or, at long intervals, by 
the most adventurous of the Portuguese traders. 


‘Tt is difficult,” state our authors, ‘‘for us to comprehend 
even the dry tables of distances ; how much more inconceivable 
the toil and the almost insurmountable obstacles to be endured 
and overcome in a vast country with a sparse population, and, 





in certain portions, no roads save the paths of cattle and the 
tracks of the tapir! The distance, on a straight line drawn from 
the head-waters of the river Parima on the north, to the southern 
shores of the Lagoa Mirim, in Kio Grande do Sul, is vreater than 
that from Boston to Liverpool. It is further from Pernambuco 
to the western boundary which separates Peru and Brazil than 
by a direct route from Fotlioa, across the Continent, to Egypt.” 

Nature has been prodigal to Brazil in the gift of vege- 
table riches. Its soil and its climate offer an asylum to 
almost every valuable plant. The internal improvements, 
auspiciously begun by Dom Pedro II., will rapidly unfold 
the resources of the couniry. 

Amazonia is a proviuce so important, that it deserves, 
in our authors’ opinion, a volume to itself. Here the abori- 
ginals of Brazil may be seen, both in pure blood and in 
every possible degree of intermixture. The regularly-de- 





scended Portuguese and Africans are comparatively few. 
The Indian race predominates; they occupy every station 
in society, and may be seen as the merchant, the tradesman, 
the sailor, the soldier, the priest, and the slave. ‘The m 
thorough exploration of the Amazon was made by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, whose attention was d 
rected to North Brazil by Mr. Edwards's little book, 4 
Voyage up the Amazon. From 1848 to 1852 he devoted his 
life to this object. His purpose was, 
the government and the people, but the Indians, torests, 
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flowers, birds, and the wild-beasts. He returned to Eng- 
land laden with the spoils of Flora; but unfortunately the 
burning of the ship caused the loss of the entire collection, 
and the life of the owner was for many days exposed in an 
open boat upon the broad Atlantic. He was enabled never- 
theless to publish the Narrative of his Travels on the 
Amazon and the Rio Negro, and a little volume entitled 
The Palms of the Amazon, both works of rare excellence. 

The waters of the Amazon, up to the very base of the 
Andes, are prodigally productive. The turtle of the Amazon 
is especially noteworthy. The streams in September and 
October are fairly speckled with the Tartaruga, paddling 
their clumsy forms up to their native sand-bar in order to 
deposit their eggs. The turtle-egg butter is a substance 
quite peculiar to Amazonia. The work of depositing their 
eggs commences at dusk and ends with the following dawn, 
when the turtles retire to the water. During the day-time 
the inhabitants collect these eggs, and pile them up in 
heaps resembling the stacks of cannon-balls seen at a navy- 
yard; these heaps are often twenty feet in diameter, and of 
a corresponding height. The government regulates the 
turtle-egg harvest, that their numbers may not be too 
rapidly diminished. In early times it was estimated that 
nearly 250,000,000 of turtles’ eggs were annually destroyed 
in the manufacture of manteiga da tartaruga. The birds of 
the Amazon are the most brilliant in the world: the 
umbrella-bird is the most curious. The tribes of glittering 
insects are countless. 

We cannot find space to enter into the history of Ama- 
zonia, and its discovery. The story of Ei Dorado is now 
indeed almost a nursery-tale, and the slightest allusion will 
suffice. Mr. Wallace visited numerous tribes on the upper 
affluents of the Amazon, which Southey, in his History of 
Brazil, denominates Orellana. Steam-vessels do now a 
great business on these wonderful waters; they have revo- 
lutionised the whole aspect of affairs in the Amazon valley. 
From Moyabamba, Tarapota, and other Peruvian towns 
among the mountains, they now bring down their products 
in canoes and on bolsas (rafts) to meet the steamer at Nanta. 
A desire also increases on the part of the great mass of the 
people to learn more of the outside barbarians. 

For thirty-five years Brazil has encountered many diffi- 
culties in her efforts to establish her independence. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants, having been born or educated 
in Portugal, entertained narrow views and illiberal feelings. 
Brazil has nevertheless emancipated herself from colonial 
servitude, and cherishes a wish for improvement. Her 
finances are in a flourishing condition. By the encourage- 
ment of spontaneous foreign immigration, her revenue might 
be greatly increased, and beneficially substitute the taxes 
upon exports and imports that now burden agriculture and 
commerce. Education is rapidly progressing, the French 
model of school-instruction being generally followed. That 
the language of Brazil is Portuguese has been regarded as a 
misfortune ; but injustice is done to its capabilities and its 
actual triumphs by such an opinion. No tongue is so near 
that of Imperial Rome as the Lusitanian; it has already a 
Camoens, and may yet create a literature second to none. 

Messrs. Kidder and Fletcher have profusely illustrated 
their admirable work. The engravings, taken from sketches 
or daguerreotype views on the spot, have been executed by 
Messrs. Van Ingen and Snyder, of Philadelphia. There is 


also a map, the most perfect yet published, by Messrs. J. H. 
Colton and Co. 








SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, G.C.B. 





Every one knows the name of Campbell, and how intimately 
it is associated with the history of Scotland. About eighty 
years ago, a member of this powerful family, whose ances- 
tors had settled at Ardnaher, in the island of Islay, died in 
circumstances which, although not narrow, were far from 
prosperous. This gentleman left two sons, both of whom 





preserved the military traditions of the race by service with 
the army; and both died, as many ancestors had done, glo- 
riously in the field. He left three daughters also, between 
whom was shared the small remains of the ancient patri- 
mony; who quitted Ardnaher for Glasgow, where one of them 
married a citizen of that place, also a Campbell, but one who 
could not count his “forbears,”"—a degradation which her 
sisters highly resented, separating themselves from the 
citizen and his wife. Of this marriage was born an only 
son, who was named Colin, the present Grand Commander 
of the Order of the Bath, Colonel of the 67th Foot, Grand 
Officer of the Second Class of the Legion of Honour, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
General Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in the East 
Indies,—the man whom England has chosen in her hour of 
need to rescue her imperilled children from the grasp of the 
murderous sepoy, and to restore and secure the greatest 
appanage of the empire, whose portrait is now before the 
reader, and whose fortunes we shall briefly trace. 

Blood is blood, they say, and ever an imperative claim to 
all the kindness of a Scottish heart. This the young Camp. 
bell found; for both his parents dying in his fifth year, he 
was left a sole legacy to the maiden aunts, who had affected 
to ignore his mother for her ill-assorted match. The spinster 
sisters took charge of the orphan, and performed their part 
with affectionate care; sent him to an excellent school, and 
afterwards to college; when, evincing a decided taste for a 
military life,—the main direction ofall activity and youthful 
energy in those days, for the nation was then in the thick of 
the great war against Napoleon,—in his seventeenth year 
they procured him a commission, and furnished an outfit, 
fairly starting him in the world to make his own way. 

Appcinted to an ensigncy in the 9th Regiment of Foot 
(26th May 1808), Colin Campbell proceeded to the Penin- 
sula, and joined his regiment not long before the battle of 
Vimiero, in which important action he took part (21st Au- 
gust 1808). Through all the toils and sufferings of the dis- 
astrous but glorious retreat under Sir John Moore, and after- 
wards in the desperate battle of Corunna (16th January 
1809), our hero bore his part ; thus hardily seasoning him- 
self to the long life of war before him. 

Leaving their general buried in the citadel of Corunna, 
near “the field of his fame,” the English expeditionary force 
returned home. Ensign Campbell’s next service was with 
the shamefully mismanaged and ill-fated Walcheren army 
of occupation; after which, having fortunately escaped ague, 
starvation, and pestilence, and gained the rank of lieutenant 
(21st June 1809), he rejoined the army in Spain, then again 
commanded by Wellington, in the latter end of the year 1809. 
In the next year was fought the battle of Barossa, one of the 
severest engagements that occurred in the whole course of 
the war. In this, and in all the varying fortunes which be- 
fell the army, we find Lieutenant Campbell engaged, per- 
forming the duties of a subaltern officer with exactness and 
fidelity, and also with a courage which reached audacity at 
times. 

The siege of Tarragona was one of the most important 
events of the year 1811; conducted with the utmost vigour 
on the sides of defence and attack, and one of the most bar- 
barous operations of a war which was always bloody. We 
find Lieutenant Campbell attached to an English division, 
commanded by Colonel Skerrett, sent to the relief of this 
place on the 26th June 1811. Here he witnessed the tak- 
ing by assault of the Upper Town, on a day which Napier 
describes as “‘memorable as a day of blood.” More than 
5000 persons were slain, 9000 made prisoners, and the 
greater part of the city reduced to ashes. 

In December 1811, he was engaged in the defence of 
Tarifa, a small place in Andalusia, ill-fortified by the Moors 
when they held the country, looking on to the Atlantic ; 1n 
position the southernmost town in Spain, and, indeed, in Eu- 
rope, for it is situated on a peninsula which extends to the 
south and east of Gibraltar. The siege of this little place 
was sustained with such skill and courage that it reads like 
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a war-operation in the middle ages: but we have no space 
to dwell upon it, and merely point it out as another phase 
of the military experience which our subject underwent ; 
for the reader will observe how, in the course of two short 
vears, he had been present in two general actions, an im- 
portant siege, a retreat whose complicated strategy has no 
parallel, and at one of the most unfortunate expeditions in 
which an English army has been engaged. In the latter 
end of this year we discover him attached, with part of the 
British forces, to the Spanish army under General Balles- 
teros, a commander remarkable for the audacity of his 
operations and the obstinacy with which he maintained his 
opinions without deference to those of Wellington. 

A somewhat rash attack of General Ballesteros upon a 
powerful French force near Malaga was taken part in by 
Colin Campbell, wherein he witnessed another description 
of service from that to which he had been previously ac- 
customed, Some time after this we find him engaged in 
the combat of Osuna (18th June 1813); a smart and severe 
engagement. Almost immediately after occurred the great 
battle of Vittoria (June 21st, 1813), which gave a terrible 
shock to the French power in Spain; and where the impetus 
commenced which ultimately launched King Joseph to the 
northern side of the Pyrenees. The war after this continued 
in the north of Spain; and there, with desperate tenacity, 
the French generals endeavoured to keep their grasp firmly 
upon the unhappy land. Wellington for some time concen- 
trated his energies upon the taking of the celebrated fort 
of San Sebastian, which looks upon the Bay of Biscay, and 
is considered the key of the north of Spain. In the first 
assault upon this, after a long and arduous siege, we find 
Lieutenant Colin Campbell’s name mentioned with remark- 
able distinction, as one of the volunteers of the “ forlorn 
hope,” which attacked on the night of July 24th, 1813. The 
assault had been repulsed; and the parties, thrown into the 
greatest confusion, remained standing in a ditch under the 
most horrible fire from the walls: ‘“ Frazer was killed in the 
burning ruins ; the intrepid Jones stood there awhile amidst 
a few heroic soldiers, hoping for aid; but none came, and he 
with those with him were struck down. The engineer Ma- 
chel had been killed early ; his ladder-bearers fell, or were 
dispersed, before the head of the column was beaten. It 
was in vain Greville, Cameron (colonel of the 9th, Camp- 
bell’s regiment), with Captain Archimbeau, strove to rally 
their men and refill the breach; in vain Campbell, breaking 
through the tumultuous crowd with the survivors of his 
chosen detachment, mounted the ruins; twice he ascended, 
twice he was wounded, and all around him died. The whole 
force became confused with another party advancing against 
the second breach, and was repulsed ultimately with the 
loss of forty-nine officers and five hundred and twenty men.” 
This was the first siege of the place, which, after this repulse, 
was abandoned. By his distinguished valour on this occa- 
sion Campbell gained his captaincy (9th November 1813), 
having then been in the army five years. 

The Passage of the Bidassoa shortly followed this siege ; 
and here again we find Captain Campbell mentioned with 
distinction for extreme gallantry in leading on his company, 
and as receiving a severe wound in the thigh. He was 
present, we believe, in the south of France and the opera- 
tions of the invading army. The next year, and that fol- 
lowing, found him attached to the 60th Regiment (Rifles), 
and serving in America. The years of peace now stepped 
steadily along, checking the course of events, which previ- 
ously came so closely together that one is breathless with 
recounting, and dazzled with thinking of, them. 

In 1823 a revolt took place in the colony of Demerara, 
and Captain Campbell was appointed brigade-major to the 
troops employed to overcome the insurgents. Here he acted 
with the promptitude and skill so eminently required by 
the duties of his office; and in 1825 (22d November) he was 
promoted to the rank of Major. In 1832 (22d October) he at- 
tained toa Lieutenant-Colonelcy, and ten years after was made 
full colonel and aide-de-camp to her Majesty (23d December). 





Active war again took Colonel Campbeil to a third 
quarter of the globe; for.we find, in the year of his last 
promotion, that he was in command of the 98th Regiment, 
and present at the capture of Chinkianfow, and the proceed- 
ings which immediately followed in the neighbourhood of 
Nankin. This was in 1842-43. During the second Sikh war, 
in 1848-49, Colonel Campbell was in command of the third 
division of the army of the Punjaub, which served under 
him in the whole of that fierce campaign, with Lord Gough 
as General-in-Chief. With his division he was present at 
the battle of Ramnuggur (22d November 1848), the passage 
of the Chenab (3d December 1848), the combat of Savoola- 
pore and Chillianwallah. At the latter battle, being com- 
pletely surrounded by an overwhelming force, he repulsed it 
by wheeling companies in all directions. After overthrow- 
ing all opposition, and spiking many guns which had pre- 
viously been devastating the English ranks, the gallant 
corps set left shoulders forward, and retook the guns, from 
which an infantry regiment (the 24th) had been summarily 
expelled. In performing this desperate service our com- 
mander was wounded a fourth time while in the act of 
cutting down a Khalsa gunner, who clung with desperate 
resolution to his piece. This vigorous charge was not 
alone an act of hardihood, like some which we have pre- 
viously recorded as distinguishing Colin Campbell in the 
Peninsula, but one of those movements of consummate 
generalship which oftentimes save a battle. The whole 
English army was suffering frightfully from the cannonade 
of the Sikhs, was entangled in a jungle and watercourse, 
through which one regiment had already taken flight. ‘This 
charge saved the day, and was pronounced by the Duke of 
Wellington to be one of the most brilliant exploits of the 
British army. 

At Goojerat, the conclusive battle of this canrpaign, Colin 
Campbell was present with his division, performed a pro- 
minent part, and conducted the pursuit of the enemy for 
fifteen miles. ‘This war now terminated; and the subject of 
our memoir received the honourable distinction of Knight- 
Commander of the Bath,—a class of the order reserved for 
officers of high military rank. Sir Charles Napier appointed 
him Brigadier-General; and he served under him in the years 
1851-52 in command of the Peshawur districts, acting princi- 
pally against the tribes of the hills which surround that 
valley. Sir Colin was present at the forcing of the Kohat 
Pass by Napier, one of that general’s most masterly and 
desperate services. With the Momunds and other disturbed 
tribes he had numerous sharp combats, and defeated them 
at Punj Pao with avery inferior force of cavalry and artillery 
under his immediate command; whereupon they made 
terms, 8000 men laying down their arms. In the following 
year the Ootmankbail and Ranazai became troublesome, so 
that it was resolved to send an expedition against them. 
This Sir Colin commanded with such success that he de- 
stroyed the strong and desperately defended villages of 
Newadund and Pranghur; and so completely defeated the 
tribes, with dreadful slaughter, at Iskakote, that they finally 
submitted to the British rule. This service was performed 
with but 8000 men, while those of the tribes opposed to him 
numbered upwards of 8000. 

Some disputes with the civil agents of the Indian go- 
vernment impelled Sir Colin Campbell to throw up these 
honourable and valuable appointments, and, like Sir Charles 
Napier, return to England in disgust, rather than submit to 
dictation from coadjutors in another department of the go- 
vernment. Here we may parenthetically remark, that it is 
not a little curious that both Colin Campbell and Charles 
Napier left India with the same complaint against the med- 
dling propensities of the civil agents, and that both should 
be recalled to that country in the utmost need, and both be 
sought as deliverers in the hour of danger. So it is, and 
such is fortune,—an avenging Nemesis who sets things 
straight. 

Remaining unattached until February 1854, he 
sure to rest after this second phasis ot an active Ife. 
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fate was not to allow him so long a repose as before ; for 
the Russian war breaking out, many voices at home called 
for the appointment of a general who had distinguished 
himself so highly in such various fields and in such different 
schools of war as the Peninsula in 1808-14, and China and 
the Punjaub forty years after. Appointed Major-General 
{20th June 1854), he was nominated to the command of the 
Highland brigade, and landed in the Crimea two days before 
the battle of the Alma. These recent services are too well 
known to need more than a brief recapitulation of their most 
important or most striking points. At the battle of the 
Alma, the First Division,-—consisting of the Scots Fusiliers, 
Grenadier, and Coldstream Guards,— with the Highland 
brigade, composed of the 42d, 79th, and 93d Regiments,— 
crossed the river to the assistance of the Light Division, then 
closely engaged with the Russians, who were advancing. 
With bayonets fixed, they charged them, driving them from 
their gunseand their intrenched position, although under a 
terrible fire. The Highlanders, headed by Sir Colin, strove 
with the Guards which should first obtain possession of the 
redoubt and capture the guns. The 88th Regiment, although 
not under his orders, obeyed the command to reform them- 
selves from square into line when under fire: this prompti- 
tude, with the furious gallantry of the advance, decided the 
fate of the English attack, and mainly contributed to the 
victory. It was here that he made use of the inspiriting 
words, “ Highlanders never retire.” Here he had a horse 
shot under him, and was thanked most warmly after the 
engagement by his old companion in arms Lord Raglan for 
the distinguished part he had borne. 

The army proceeded to the siege of Sebastopol, and Sir 
Colin was placed in command of the English base of opera- 
tions at Balaklava; a post which could only be intrusted to 
an experienced and stalwart soldier. On the 25th October 
1854, the battle of Balaklava took place. Some squadrons 
of flying Turks, expelled from their forts in the valley below 
Balaklava, threw themselves, hotly pursued by the Russians, 
upon the 93d Highlanders, whom Sir Colin had called from 
their tents at the first alarm, and drawn up two deep at the 
commencement of the rising ground. The enemy were heavy 
cavalry, 1500 strong, and galloping at speed; yet our 
general, with that coolness and reliance upon the means at 
command, did not hesitate to oppose this double line of foot- 
men to.the impetuosity of the Russian charge. And well 
they rewarded his confidence; for, delivering a volley at 
600 yards from their Minie rifles without effect, they reloaded 
with the speed of thought, and calmly awaited the onset. 
Steady, ready, and rigid as a bar, that “thin red streak, 
topped with a line of steel,” stood; the horsemen advanced 
to 150 yards, when the word of command, “ Fire !’’ was 
given, obeyed, and the cavalry, with dreadful loss, fled before 
a force of foot far inferior to them in numbers. After the 
battle, Sir Colin remarked that he did net consider it worth 
while to form the men even, in the usual English manner 
of receiving cavalry, four deep. On the 5th of November 
a false attack was made upon his position, being a diversion 
on account of the true attack at Inkerman. 

Not long after this Sir Colin suddenly left the Crimea 
for some reason not publicly explained; which, however, 
eager scandal-mongers asserted to be caused by pique at 
the appointment of General Codrington to the supreme com- 
mand. This calumny was refuted by his return to the 
Crimea at the expiration of his leave of absence. While in 
England, he was invited by the citizens of Glasgow, his 
native place, to become their representative in parliament. 
He declined this honour with soldier-like frankness, saying 
that arms had been the study of his life, and therefore he 
was unfit to sustain their interests, even if the exigences 
of the service allowed him to remain at home. 

But a more appropriate, and perhaps more welcome, com- 
pliment was paid to him by the Highlanders of Glasgow, 
who presented him with a magnificent drinking-cup of gold; 
to which the rest of the citizens added a splendid sword of 
honour, with fitting inscription. On the 23d January 1855, 
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he was appointed to the local rank of Lieutenant-General in 
Turkey, which has since been converted into rank in the 
army (June 1857). He was named Grand Commander of 
the Bath on the 24th October 1854, and Colonel of the 67th 
Regiment of Foot. His recent departure as Commander-in- 
chief of the Forces in India was in accordance with every 
Englishman’s conviction that the right man had been se- 
lected; his high qualities as a general being backed by his 
long experience in the north of India, and his thorough 
acquaintance with native habits and feelings. 

This is briefly and incompletely the life of the soldier who 
has been in the service of his country now fifty years. Let 
the reader think what half a century of active duty is, passed 
as this has been in Spain, Flanders, Portugal, France, Ca- 
nada, Guiana, in China, in various places throughout North. 
ern Hindostan, in Russia ;—let him remember, too, in what 
climates these years have been spent,—in pestilent Walche- 
ren, seething Demerara, where the fever is never absent, 
in the burning plains of the Punjaub, amongst the snowy 
mountains of the North, the swamps at the mouths of the 
Chinese rivers, the Canadian winter, and the Spanish sum- 
mer ;—let him add to all of this the desolate horrors of that 
Crimean winter of 1854,—and knowing how long and how 
faithfully this service has been performed, judge if honour 
and fame have not been richly merited. Every reader will 
agree with us that fresh titles will add but the lustre and 
the radiance to that which is already solid gold. Of those 
honours which are not titles, Sir Colin Campbell possesses 
the war-medal with five clasps, the Chinese medal, the Pun- 
jaub medal with two clasps, and the Crimean medal with 
four clasps. His titles, properly so called, we have already 
enumerated. 








THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 


A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Autor or “ ArT anD NATURE.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CALVES’-HEAD CLUB. 


Axout ten o’clock ofa September evening, various groups 
of muffled-up men might have been seen making their way 
by dim winding alleys and obscure lanes to the door ofa 
small, smoke-dried, dingy-looking tavern, situated im a narrow 
court not many streets from Westminster Abbey, with an 
inn-sign much like a gibbet. They could not well be what 
they looked most like—a congregation of conventiclers 
gathering for a prayer-ineeting,—because the locality was 
of ill-repute, and not very attractive to the strict members 
of any sect and party; because the hour was far too advanced 
a one for the purpose of any religious assembly, unless, as 
was too often the case at the time of which we write, fana- 
ticism were only a cloak for treason, and the meeting-house 
were a magazine for French powder and Protestant pikes. 

About the persons of the men thus apparently assembling 
for a common, and probably mischievous, purpose in a se- 
cret parlour of the Angel and Trumpet, in Covenant Lane, 
Westminster, nothing could be discerned to peculiarly excite 
the suspicion of even the keenest spy. All wore the low- 
crowned hat and feather common to the period, though some 
were more of the old, greasy, steeple class that indicated the 
nonjuror; while others flaunted a gayer plume, and donned 
the beaver with a cock and air indicative of higher birth and 
a better presence. While some slunk into the narrow door- 
way,— where a sour-faced landlord received them with a 
whispered word and a peculiar gesture previously agreed 
upon,—others pushed in with a swaggering rakish gait, as 
if accustomed to peril, and either too honest or too abandoned 
to attempt to conceal their movements. Daylight and closer 
inspection might have marked broad toes and red heels, velvet 
and leather scabbards, gold-lace button-holes and serge sults, 
lace collars and plain cravats; but these signs of class were 
at this hour veiled and obscured by that mother of evil, 
Night. 
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One more accustomed to the club-life of these revelling 
days would have probably at once set down these myste- 
rious and notice-shunning men as persons not very well 
affected to the government, perhaps Millenniumists assem- 
bling for a howl of mad psalms and maniac prayers; nor 
would they have been altogether wrong, though they would 
little have discovered how far such a guess was from sound- 
ing the tremendous mischief to be brewed by these men, on 
this night, in the dirty upper parlour of the Angel and Trum- 
pet, Covenant Lane, Westminster. 

If they had been Hectors, or Tityre-tus, or Muns, or Mo- 
hawks, or any such street-desperadoes, who at this period of 
civilisation nightly paraded the streets, with a posse of naked 
swords and blazing flambeaux, to insult quiet people, kiss 
citizens’ wives, break glasses at taverns, and notch unof- 
fending people’s noses,—and why not ? Why, because there 
were no sedan-chairs filled with bleeding men, no shouting 
bottle-holders with bare heads, no wigs shaking on watch- 
men’s broken poles, no puddles of spilt wine, no pale dying 
men carried in triumph, and bowing with a sickly drunken 
satisfaction on the shoulders of half-naked debauchees ; 
there were no satin gowns borne as banners, no bells ring- 
ing for help, no rush of angry men in retreat or in pursuit. 
No, these were dangerous men, their firm strong step showed 
it; their eyes were bent downwards, and were malign, 
stealthy, and bloodshot. 

Silently, but for the whisper and the gesture, they passed 
in one by one, and without exchanging any further greeting, 
proceeded at once to the ciub-room on the first floor, where 
through the caréfully-closed shutters a twinkle of wax- 
lights could be discerned even from the outside. But these 
were soon extinguished ; and in the dark, and through two 
of the number appointed as sentries, as at a masonic lodge, 
each conspirator,—for so it must be confessed they were,— 
entered, whispering the pass-word for the evening. 

When the forty men who formed the club had entered, 
the door was closed, double-locked; and at the same moment, 
by some ingenious contrivance worthy of Shaftesbury him- 
self, forty wax-lights broke out in stars, and the club had 
opened. The most remarkable and dangerous sign of the 
meeting was the mysterious silence, preserved not only in 
the room but all over the house. There were none of the 
usual tavern noises. No fretful bells clashed in discord from 
a dozen noisy rooms at once. There was no good-humoured 
important landlord bawling out, ‘ Score a pint of sherry in 
the Dolphin ;” “ Pipes and ale to the three gentlemen in the 
Blue Parlour.” No men reeling up or down stairs, no smack 
of kisses behind the room-doors, no stamp of duellists’ feet, 
no glasses breaking,—nothing but an oppressive silence, 
broken only by the slow tramp of a watchman’s foot in the 
lane, and the splash of oars in the river at the back of 
the house, upon which the windows looked. Any one half. 
acquainted with the plans of such conspirators as these 
would have needed no one to tell him that pickets had been 
placed on each side of the building, to give notice of any ap- 
proaching danger. There was a watchman on the roof witha 
smoke-signal, to communicate with the opposite side of the 
river; watchmen in the street, watchmen on the river. No 
horseman, no bayonet, no spy, could steal upon them without 
detection. They sat like spiders, the centre of a net-work 
of electric wires ; and far off the slightest pulsation of danger 
would be conveyed to them, wary and desperate as they were. 

The merest child who had scarcely yet learned even the 
ABC of the human heart, could not have failed to see, as the 
light shoue vat and drove the darkness victoriously from the 
toum, that a strange set of men were here knotted together 
in this den of sedition. It was not merely the drawn-down 


recklessness in each face, that indicated their character. Here 
were old Cromwell men, stern and cold; rakehell penniless 
Prodigals ; tainted branded refugees and outlaws; Scotch offi- 
— and Yorkshire squires; Protestant merchants and disaf- 
ected aldermen,—the very knot and focus of a conspiracy as 
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widely spread and threatening as ever menaced an English 
king. There were madcap young gamesters, scarcely able 
to restrain open derision of any thing like prudence or deli- 
beration ; hot Whigs, who wanted to fall upon the king on 
his way to Hampton, and slay him in the very midst of his 
body-guard; and old wrinkled traitors, who had been in 
every plot from Venner’s to the Rye-House. There were 
men with patches over one eye, who had never spent two 
days in the same disguise, or slept a week running in the 
same lodgings. There were men burning to proclaim a new 
Christ, and men thirsting for any event that would place 
unlimited guineas and strong waters at their disposal. There 
were honest country squires, new from the provinces, intoxi- 
cated with London noise and pleasure, decoyed into overt 
rebellion, and foolishly staring at confederates of whom they 
were at once ashamed and alarmed. There were courtiers, 
half wishing to be gone, but afraid of making the step; men 
whom Charles, with all his knowledge of the world and its 
vilest and most hardening disappointments, would have been 
ready to shed tears to have seen engaged in treason. There 
were degraded clergymen, the vilest and most shameless of 
men, who, knowing their fall irretrievable, wished “the 
estate of the world were now undone.” ‘There were landless 
squires, and courtiers whose names were an opprobrium at 
court, sitting there with folded arms and determined faces. 

The most conspicuous object in the room was a tall oak 
chair, with that black twisted back and those cane cross-bars 
so common in old houses. It stood where the chairman usually 
sat, but was now empty. Anxious eyes glanced at it, as Mac- 
beth looked at the empty chair of Banquo; but no one said 
a word, though many glances full of meaning were exchanged 
between the guests as they took their seats at the long table, 
spread with a fair white cloth, one of the band marshalling 
them to specified places. But although the chairman’s throne 
seemed destined to be vacant, the vice-president’s chair, next 
to it, was occupied by a tall man in a black mask. The pale 
face of this mysterious leader of the assemblage was rendered 
more wan and sad by the sharp dark line of the vizard that 
covered all his face but his chin and mouth, 

At a signal of a long shrill whistle, the door suddenly 
flew open, and between the shining swords of the sentries 
strode in the sour villanous-looking landlord, bearing in his 
arms, as carefully as nurses carry a child, a cali’s head; the 
well-known mode of ridiculing the martyrdom of Charles 
then common in treasonable clubs of the most dangerous 
kind. A murmur of approbation went round the chamber 
at this emblem of sedition. The eyes of some danced with 
delight, while other conspirators of a sedater kind gave that 
droning kind of hum by which Nonconformists expressed 
their approbation of a choice passage in a sermon. After 
the landlord paced a still more villanous and suicidal look- 
ing waiter, with long greasy hair, coarse sensual mouth, and 
red-rimmed eyes, who bore in a baked pike with a gudgeon 
fastened firmly between the sharp grinding teeth of that 
river-shark. No one present was ignorant that these fish 
were emblematic of the tyranny so soon to be levelled to 
the dust; and a low cheer broke forth, instantly suppressed 
at a wave of the right hand of the man in the mask. 

Then, with solemn deliberate step, the man in the mask 
paced between the black square of faces, and double-locked 
the door for further security, clamping it up with a silver 
nail which had hung by a steel chain round his neck. From 
his doing it with his right hand unaided, it might be 
presumed that he had received some recent hurt in the 
left arm or shoulder, though he wore no visible support or 
bandage. He then slowly resumed his seat, and standing 


| up, looked round each side of the room, bowed to the window, 


clenched mouths, the wrinkled half-shut eyes, the furrowed 
4nd trenched brows, but a certain desperate gambling air of | times his whistle ; upon the third whistle, the forty sprang up 


| as one man, drew off their hats, and waved their swords. 


bowed to the door, bowed to the empty chair, and blew three 


Ere the clash of the returning blades had died away, the 
man in the mask, who himself was a type of the execu- 
tioner of a misguided king, drew slowly from a small bag 
concealed beneath his cloak a little black box, and placed 
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it before him on the clean white cloth, watching each eye 
as it rested on it with surprise and unrestrainable delight. 

He then, with all the gravity of a Poittifex Maximus at 
an ancient sacrifice, took up a large, glittering, axe-like knife 
that lay on the table beside him, and divided the calf’s head 
into forty equal portions, passing them round with a sarcas- 
tic sneer peculiar to the man, having first drenched each 
with a splash of red wine,—probably meant to typify the 
royal blood that men like these had once shed and were 
ready to shed again. 

These preliminaries having been concluded, a deep voice 
at the lower end of the table broke the silence, now so long 
maintained. It was again the man in the mask. 

“Brothers,” he said, “ the day and hour have come, and 
the forty are met. The great secret lies before you.” 

“Stop!” cried a voice near the chairman, which came 
from a red-faced old captain, with a squinting eye, and a 
stammering blustering voice, “ here is a new member to be 
elected; one who has suffered much for the cause. By Jupi- 
ter and the honour ofa Christian, he’s a sound one—by Jove, 
a sound one!” 

At the same moment every eye turned at once upon the 
new member, who sat with an ear-trumpet turned vacantly 
towards the man in the mask, apparently quite unconscious 
that his fiery eyes were turned upon him with basilisk in- 
tentness, 

He seemed an old bent-up man, with long waves of white 
hair, which gave him the air of a Puritan minister of the old 
times, and a greasy black skull-cap, which came down far 
over his ears. 

“ Who can vouch for the honesty of our new brother ?” 
said the vice-president, in a hoarse suspicious voice, as the 
vld man changed his seat, as if to obtain a better place for 
hearing, and sat down exactly opposite the little black box 
and near the man in the mask. 

“That can I, by Saint Peter and the furies! By Jove, 
sir, didn’t he lose one ear at the pillory, and weren’t five of 
his sons brought te the scaffold together in Venner’s affair, 
—by Jove, sir, what would you want ?” 

“It is enough,” said a dozen voices. “ Like us he has 
suffered, and like us he shall work the vengeance.”’ 

‘He is old for the firelock,” said his blustering patron, 
with a coarse drunken laugh, clapping his old friend on the 
back with one hand, and twirling his tremendous red mous- 
taches with the other; “ but, by Judas and the saints, and 
the forty thousand martyrs, curse me if he doesn’t hold forth 
on a tub as well as the best of you,—if he doesn’t, smite me.” 

“Is our great cause to be tainted by such blasphemers as 
this?” said a thin, morose, saturnine-looking man, in a buff 
coat, three seats lower down, addressing himself to the man 
in the mask, 

“ Scullion!’ said the captain, tugging at a rusty sword, 
as little really eager for the fray as its bully-master. 

“ Uncircumcised !” said his adversary, nothing loth, clap- 
ping his sword-point to his throat. 

In a moment a dozen swords sprang out, to the right and 
to the left; and there is no knowing, with such inflammable 
spirits, what might have been the result, had not a loud stamp 
on the floor, and a furious cry of ‘“ Down with the fools’ 
swords !” from the chair, at once quelled all disturbance. 

“Keep your blood,” he said sternly, “to spill in other 
places. There will come a time when it may be well spilt.” 

“The earl! the earl!” cried twenty voices. 

“The earl,” he said, “ ever watchful for the plot, will be 
here anon. He is even now closcied with the duke; but 
the proof on which all turns lies before you. Am I speaking 
tu dogs or wolves?” he said, looking fiercely round, as a hub- 
bub of voices rose around him, and one or two of the more 
incredulous hands were thrust out in the direction of the 
box, tumultuously and regardless of all laws, 

“One inch nearer,” cried the man in the mask, spring- 


ing a step back, and whirling his sword with a whistle round 


his head, “ and, by the God fools trust in, I will lop off every 
hand that touches it.” 
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The hands fell back, and the fretting crowd resumed 
their seats. 

“ What means this foolish distrust ? I hold in my hand,” 
he said, opening the box, and drawing out a thin band of 
parchment, “ and will show to any one, so that I keep it in 
my own hand, a deed of marriage between Charles Stuart 
and Lucy Walters, establishing at once the legitimacy of the 
Duke of Monmouth and securing us a Protestant king.” 

The tide of favour was now with the speaker, the eyes 
grew brighter, and congratulatory whispers were exchanged 
between the members. , 

“All goes well. The clubs assemble in Aldersgate to. 
morrow at three, when the king comes to the Guildhall. At 
the same moment the flame breaks out in the provinces. At 
the first blaze of the burning barracks of the guards of this 
Belshazzar, our armed friends pour in simultaneously from 
Chelsea, Kensington, Bow, Clapham, Highgate, and Brent- 
ford.” 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” cried a dozen 
voices. ‘Curse ye Meroz!” “ Woe to Babylon!” and other 
scriptural denunciations, flew round the room. In one corner 
a fanatic began to preach, with staring eyes and threatening 
arm. He was soon dragged down by some more cautious 
friends, who were afraid that his shouts and howlings would 
reach the ears of the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses. 

“The counties are awake, are aroused. The beacon is 
heaped, and ready to be kindled. Already I hear the breast- 
plate and the pike and the sword clash against the steel- 
tipped saddle. The Lord’s people are awake, and woe to 
the oppressor! Charles Stuart, the days of thy wantonness 
draw to an end. ‘The sound of the viol and harp shall soon 
cease in the harlot-houses of Whitehall. Fiercer hands than 

3lood’s clutch at thy crown. The dead from their graves in 
the gaol-yards of England call out against thy Sodom, and 
the Lord slumbers not on high. Already—” 

“Our posts! our posts!” cried the old man, rising up 
with a tottering feebleness, overcome by the moment’s en- 
thusiasm, and stretching out his hand to grasp the speaker's. 
“ Let us slay the tyrant even as he sleeps.” 

‘‘ Moderate your zeal,” said the vice-president, as the old 
man fell back as if exhausted in his chair, and resumed his 
ear-trumpet ; “it is not for such as you, Leave God’s work 
to stronger arms and stronger hands. To you, Sir Thomas 
Golding, is assigned the honourable task of arresting the 
king’s person as he sets foot in his carriage for the City. 
Sixty of the brisk boys of the Green-Ribbons, heavily armed, 
—with sword, pistols, and carbine,—will be with you. I 
particularly beg that no violence may be offered to the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

“Smite him hip and thigh!” cried the preacher, held 
down in a corner by his friends, but foaming at the mouth 
in his frenzy. 

With a villanous smile, Sir Thomas, a red-faced, white- 
haired, old cock-fighter of Cheshire, nodded and touched his 
sword, with an “ Ay, ay,” dreadfully significant. 

“To you, Captain Bellasize,” turning to the new mem- 
ber’s patron, he said, “‘ devolves the honourable task of firing 
the Life-Guards’ barracks in Gravel Lane, and taking pri- 
soners the inmates.” 

‘“ And suppose they won't be taken prisoners?” said the 
old man excitedly. 

“Why, then violence must, I regret to say, be resorted 
to. To you, Habakkuk Goodall,” he said, turning to the 
preacher, who started forward like a maniac to hear him, 
“it appertains to harangue the Protestant mob at Temple 
Bar, to lead them to pull down the Papist chapel at Somer- 
set House, and to clear the Abbey of its Romish trinkets; 
but by all means abstain from the use of fire.” 

“The fan is in my hand,” said the preacher, breaking 
from his friends; “and as I live, and as the Lord liveth, be- 
fore to-morrow at this time the Scarlet Woman’s house shia! 
be a scarlet heap.” ' 

“To you,” said the man of the mask, paying no attention 
to either the approbation or dissent of his auditors, “> 
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Richard Cautelupe, Mr. Vivian especially intrusts the rous- 
ing of the City,—from the Barbican to Pimlico, from Charing 
Cross to Whitechapel. Let the cry be, ‘A Protestant suc- 
cession, and down with the bloody Papists!’” 

Sir Thomas, a proud, handsome-looking, young man, with 
unmistakable brands of vice on his spoilt angel face, merely 
rose, bowed, and resumed his seat. 

“ And what for me?” said a consequential-looking, little, 
fat man, with a Breat een rosette at his buttou-hole, press- 
ing forward to the table. 

“The responsible and onerous duty of securing the per- 
son of the Lord Mayor, and preventing the calling-out of 
the Trained Bands, when our brave boys set the steeples 
rocking, and the great troop of horse comes clashing down 
through the Bar, and the muskets come peeping through 
the windows. Gentlemen, we must now to horse. One 
bowl of punch, and then we part,” ) 

As he spoke the door opened, and the sour landlord again 
entered, staggering beneath the weight of a smoking china 
bowl of punch. At the sight of the fragrant smoke-cloud 
rising from this pleasant sea, the eyes of the younger por- 
tion of the assembly glistened, while the moroser and sterner 
men turned away with a glance of reprobation. 

“ Beware of the cup when the wine is red!” said the 
preacher. 

“Punch is not red, and is not wine,” said the squinting 
captain ; ‘so I have no conscientious objections.”’ 

“As for this box,” said the man in the mask, pushing 
aside a dozen proferted glasses, intent. only on business,— 
for, next to the earl, he was well known to be an influential 
country gentleman, and the'very life and soul of the plot, 
the organiser and subsidiser, the secretary, the chairman,— 
“T must return it to the earl, who will guard it as the pal- 
ladium of the Protestant cause. And while I bear it with 
me, who will dare to again wrest it from us ?”’ 

“T dare,” said the old man next him, suddenly dropping 
his ear-trumpet, white wig, black gown, and with them every 
sign of decrepitude, and laying the strong bold hand of a 
man in the full bloom of life upon the box before a hand of 
the astonished traitors could seize his throat, or before a 
sword could be drawn to punish his temerity. But the mo- 
ment’s silence soon broke into a hell of discordant noises, 
shouts, and curses, as all the forty men at once cried out, 
“Killthe spy!” “Down with the uncircumcised!” “ Hew 
him to pieces!” “Throw him out of window!” “Burn 
him!’ “Lamb him!’ “Cut him to mince-meat!” Ere 
these threats could be put in execution, young Church- 
hill—for he it was who had thus braved the lion in his den 
—drew a pistol from his pocket, fired it at the lock of the 
door, which it split ; and the next instant a mob of red-coats | 
poured in, while more could be heard tumbling up the stairs, 
crying, “Down with the murderers!” “Kill them all!’ 
“Flay the dogs!” and other such shouts of defiance and 
vengeance ; the dreadful confusion being increased by the 
smoke and explosion of a hand-grenade which one of the 





soldiers threw into the club-room. Swords crossing and 
Snapping, pistols firing, groans, curses, tables falling, win- 
dows breaking, turned the place into a terrible scene of | 
bloodshed and confusion. Nor was all this time the man in | 
the mask idle ; for, breaking through the crowd, and blowing 
his silver whistle, as a signal either for escape to those with- 
out, or for fresh aid from some unseen quarter, he set his 
back to the wall, and prepared to sell his life dearly, his eyes 
Staring like an angry snake’s through the holes of his mask. 

Through the smoke that filled the room the strangest 
scenes of death and desperation could be witnessed. There | 
Was in one corner the preacher, careless of sword-thrust and | 
bullet, hurling denunciations at the soldiers who tugged at 
nie skirts, and tried to bind his long gaunt arms with their | 
‘ace Cravats. In another group lay the captain, mopping a 
Sword-thrust in his side, and trying with stiffening mouth 
to swallow the fragments of an ace of spades on which some | 
treasonable cipher was written. This was near the door, | 
where the struggle was hottest; but further on, near the | 





window, from which a line of ten or twelve swordsmen still 
kept the red-coats off, stood a group of reckless young con- 
spirators, among whom Sir Richard Cantelupe was conspicu- 
ous, who were hastily adjusting their wigs, snatching spilling 
glasses of the reluctantly relinquished punch, or exchanging 
cool lunges at any more than usually daring leader of the 
party of soldiers. 

“To horse!” cried Sir Richard; and in a steady line, five 
abreast, the young rakes forced their way towards the door, 
now and then a gap in the ranks being made by a bullet or 
sword, which the laughing gallants instantly filled up. Sud- 
denly a cry of “ Fire, fire !’ proclaimed that a more terrible 
enemy than even the king’s body-guard was closing in upon 
the conspirators; smoke curled up over the cornice and 
oozed through the creaky floor-planks; here and there a hot 
tongue of flame shot out, and sank back again. 

“The man in the mask,—one hundred guineas for him 
dead or alive!” cried Churchill. 

“The game is up,” said the squinting captain, fighting 
his way up to the man in the mask, who, his hair half 
on fire, bloody, gashed, but still stout-hearted and at bay, 
stood with his back against the smouldering wainscot, sur- 
rounded by a confused heap of upset cards, broken bottles, 
and dying men. “All together, lads, and we'll scour the 
Philistines,” 

“ Take care of yourself,” said the man he addressed coldly ; 
“my sand has run.” 

“ Die, then, like a trapped fox,” said the captain, heading 
a tremendous and successful rush at the soldiers who kept 
the doorway, felling one assailant with his pistol-butt, slay- 
ing another with a thrust in the chest, and parrying several 
thrusts with his cloak, which he had wrapped round his left 
arm. A moment after, the clash of their hoofs, as they took 
horse and galloped off, could be heard down the narrow 
street, accompanied by a pistol-shot or two, and an “ Hurrah !” 
dying off in the distance. 

“This is the earl,” said Churchill, lifting a dead body 
from the corpse of the man in the mask; he lay dead across 
a soldier, whose skull he had cut through, steel-cap and all, 
by a tremendous blow, such as despair alone can give. 

“Lift his mask. Travers would have got his hundred 
guineas but for this swashing blow.” 

“ No earl,” said Churchill. 

He stooped and lifted the mask, wet with blood and drilled 
through the forehead with a bullet-hole. It was Troutbeck, 
grim and menacing even in death. 

“A great bad man,” said Churchill, throwing down the 
mask with a gesture of impatience. ‘So Little Sincerity 
has given us the slip after all.” 





THE DROP OF WATER. 





Tre most familiar things of life exemplify the most im- 
portant cosmic laws: thus the falling of an apple contains 
the governing law of the whole universe, and the little drop 
of dew on the grass is, in fact, the grand plastic force of na- 
ture,—the force which upholds the mountain and nourishes 
the forest, which moulds the man and informs the world. 
How many of us think of the importance of that little drop 
of water ?—“ the Crystal Sphere,” as Dr. Sanders calls it. 
Yet it-was the leading idea embodied in one section of the 
mythologies of old, the real meaning of the mother-goddess, 
found wherever the forces of nature received human form. 
In time that inlying idea was forgotten; and the Aphrodite 
Anadyomene, rising in her sea-shell from the blue AZgean 
waves, surrounded by nymphs and tritons, and wringing the 


| salt water from her shining tresses, grew to be rather the 


ideal of female loveliness than the incarnation of a philo- 
sophic truth: but the original idea, the archaic Venus 
represented the plastic power of nature, as the Sun-gods— 
the fathers—represented the originating and life-givnn 
power. What observation did for the “ little drop of water 
with the ancients, science has completed with us. We have 
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it before him on the clean white cloth, watching each eye 

as it rested on it with surprise and unrestrainable delight. 
He then, with all the gravity of a Poiftifex Maximus at 

an ancient sacrifice, took up a large, glittering, axe-like knife 


that lay on the table beside him, and divided the calf’s head | 


into forty equal portions, passing them round with a sarcas- 
tic sneer peculiar to the man, having first drenched each 
with a splash of red wine,—probably meant to typify the 
royal blood that men like these had once shed and were 
ready to shed again. 

These preliminaries having been concluded, a deep voice 
at the lower end of the table broke the silence, now so long 
maintained. It was again the man in the mask. 

‘ Brothers,” he said, “ the day and hour have come, and 
the forty are met. The great secret lies before you.” 

“Stop!” cried a voice near the chairman, which came 
from a red-faced old captain, with a squinting eye, and a 
stammering blustering voice, “ here is a new member to be 
elected; one who has suffered much for the cause. By Jupi- 
ter and the honour of a Christian, he’s a sound one—by Jove, 
a sound one!” 

At the same moment every eye turned at once upon the 
new member, who sat with an ear-trumpet turned vacantly 
towards the man in the mask, apparently quite unconscious 
that his fiery eyes were turned upon him with basilisk in- 
tentness, 

Ife seemed an old bent-up man, with long waves of white 
hair, which gave him the air of a Puritan minister of the old 
times, and a greasy black skull-cap, which came down far 
over his ears. 

“Who can vouch for the honesty of our new brother ?” 
said the vice-president, in a hoarse suspicious voice, as the 
old man changed his seat, as if to obtain a better place for 
hearing, and sat down exactly opposite the little black box 
and near the man in the mask. 

“That can I, by Saint Peter and the furies! By Jove, 
sir, didn’t he lose one ear at the pillory, and weren ‘t five of 
lis sons brought to the scaffold together in Venner’s affair, 
—by Jove, sir, what would you want ?” 

“It is enough,” said a dozen voices. “ Like us he has 
suffered, and like us he shall work the vengeance.” 

“ He is old for the firelock,” said his blustering patron, 
with a coarse drunken laugh, clapping his old friend on the 
back with one hand, and twirling his tremendous red mous- 
taches with the other; “ but, by Judas and the saints, and 
the forty thousand martyrs, curse me if he doesn’t hold forth 
on a tub as well as the best of you,—if he doesn’t, smite me.” 

“Ts our great cause to be tainted by such blasphemers as 
this?” said a thin, morose, saturnine-looking man, in a buff 
coat, three seats lower down, addressing himself to the man 
in the mask. 

“ Scullion!” said the captain, tugging at a rusty sword, 
as little really eager for the fray as its bully-master. 

“ Uncircumcised !” sajd his adversary, nothing loth, clap- 
ping his sword-point to his throat. 

lu a moment a dozen swords sprang out, to the right and 
to the left; and there is no knowing, with sock inflammable 
spirits, what might have been the result, had not a loud stamp 
on the floor, and a furious cry of “ Down with the fools’ 
swords!” from the chair, at once quelled all disturbance. 

“Keep your blood,” he said sternly, “to spill in other 
places. ‘There will come a time when it may be well spilt.” 

“'The earl! the earl!” cried twenty voices. 

‘The earl,” he said, “ ever watchful for the plot, will be 
here anon. He is even now closeted with the duke; but 
the proof on which all turns lies before you. Am I speaking 
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The hands fell back, and the fretting crowd resumed 
their seats. 

“ What means this foolish distrust ? I hold in my hand,” 
he said, opening the box, and drawing out a thin band of 
parchment, “and will show to any one, so that I keep it in 
my own hand, a deed of marriage betw een Charles Stuart 
aud Lucy Walters, establishing at once the legitimacy of the 
Duke of Monmouth and securing us a Protestant king.”’ 

The tide of favour was now with the speaker, the eyes 
grew brighter, and congratulatory whispers were exchanged 
between the members. 

“All goes well. The clubs assemble in Aldersgate to- 
morrow at three, when the king comes to the Guildhall. At 
the same moment the flame breaks out in the provinces. At 
the first blaze of the burning barracks of the guards of this 
Belshazzar, our armed friends pour in simultaneously from 
Chelsea, Kensington, Bow, Clapham, Highgate, and Brent- 
ford.” 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” cried a dozen 
voices. ‘Curse ye Meroz!” “ Woe to Babylon!” and other 
scriptural denunciations, flew round the room. In one corner 
a fanatic began to preach, with staring eyes and threatening 
arm. He was soon dragged down by some more cautious 
friends, who were afraid that his shouts and howlings would 
reach the ears of the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses. 

“The counties are awake, are aroused. The beacon is 
heaped, and ready to be kindled. Already I hear the breast- 
plate and the pike and the sword clash against the steel- 
tipped saddle. The Lord’s people are awake, and woe to 
the oppressor! Charles Stuart, the days of thy wantonness 
draw to an end. ‘The sound of the viol and harp shall soon 
cease in the harlot-houses of Whitehall. Fiercer hands than 
Blood’s clutch at thy crown. The dead from their graves in 
the gaol-yards of England call out against thy Sodom, and 
the Lord slumbers not on high. Already—” 

“Our posts! our posts!” cried the old man, rising up 
with a tottering feebleness, overcome by the moment’s en- 
thusiasm, and stretching out his hand to grasp the speaker's 
‘ Let us slay the tyrant even as he sleeps.” 

‘‘ Moderate your zeal,” said the vice-president, as the old 
man fell back as if exhausted in his chair, and resumed his 
ear-trumpet ; “it is not for such as you. Leave God’s work 
to stronger arms and stronger hands. To you, Sir Thomas 
Golding, is assigned the honourable task of arresting the 
king’s person as he sets foot in his carriage for the City. 
Sixty of the brisk boys of the Green-Ribbons, heavily armed, 
—with sword, pistols, and carbine,—will be with you. I 
particularly beg that no violence may be offered to the 
Lord’s anointed.” 

“Smite him hip and thigh!” cried the preacher, held 
down in a corner by his friends, but foaming at the mouth 
' in his frenzy. 

With a villanous smile, Sir Thomas, a red-faced, white- 
haired, old cock-fighter of Cheshire, nodded and touched his 
sword, with an “ Ay, ay,” dreadfully significant. 

“To you, Captain Bellasize,”’ turning to the new mem- 
ber’s patron, he said, ‘‘ devolves the honourable task of firing 
the Life-Guards’ barracks in Gravel Lane, and taking pri- 
soners the inmates.” 

‘And suppose they won’t be taken prisoners? 
old man excitedly. 

“Why, then violence must, I regret to say, be resorted 
to. To you, Habakkuk Goodall,” he said, turning to the 
preacher, who started forward like a maniac to hear him, 
“it appertains to harangue the Protestant mob at Temple 


” said the 





to dogs or wolves?” he said, looking fiercely round, as a hub- 
bub of voices rose around him, and one or two of the more 
incredulous hands were thrust out in the direction of the 
box, tumultuously and regardless of all laws. 

‘One inch nearer,” 
ing a step back, and w hir ling his sword with a whistle round 
his head, “ and, by the God fools trust in, 1 will lop off every 
hand that touches it.” 


cried the man in the mask, spring- | 


Bar, to lead them to pull down the Papist chapel at Somer- 
| set House, and to clear the Abbey of its Romish trinkets 
| but by all means abstain from the use of fire.” 
| “The fan is in my hand,” said the preacher, breaking 
| from his friends; “and as I live, and as the Lord liveth, be- 
| fore to-morrow at this time the Scarlet Woman’s house shal! 
| be a scarlet heap.” 

“To you,” said the man of the mask, paying no attention 
auditors, “ Sir 


to either the approbation or dissent of his 
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Richard Cautelupe, Mr. Vivian especially intrusts the rous- 
ing of the City,—from the Barbican to Pimlico, from Charing 
Cross to Whitechapel. Let the cry be, ‘A Protestant suc- 
cession, and down with the bloody Papists!’ ” 

Sir Thomas, a proud, handsome-looking, young man, with 
unmistakable brands of vice on his spoilt angel face, merely 
rose, bowed, and resumed his seat. 


“ And what for me?” said a consequential-looking, little, 


fat man, with a great green rosette at his buttou-hole, press- 


ing forward to the table. 

“The responsible and onerous duty of securing the per- 
son of the Lord Mayor, and preventing the calling-out of 
the Trained Bands, when our brave boys set the steeples 
rocking, and the great troop of horse comes clashing down 
through the Bar, and the muskets come peeping through 
the windows. Gentlemen, we must now to horse. One 
bowl of punch, and then we part,” 

As he spoke the door opened, and the sour landlord again 
entered, staggering beneath the weight of a smoking china 
bowl of punch. At the sight of the fragrant smoke-cloud 
rising from this pleasant sea, the eyes of the younger por- 
tion of the assembly glistened, while the moroser and sterner 
men turned away with a glance of reprobation. 

“ Beware of the cup when the wine is red!” said the 
preacher. 

“Punch is not red, and is not wine,” said the squinting 
captain ; “so I have no conscientious objections.” 

“As for this box,” said the man in the mask, pushing 
aside a dozen proferted glasses, intent only on business,— 
for, next to the earl, he was well known to be an influential 
country gentleman, and the’ very life and soul of the plot, 
the organiser and subsidiser, the secretary, the chairman,— 
“T must return it to the earl, who will guard it as the pal- 
ladium of the Protestant cause. And while I bear it with 
me, who will dare to again wrest it from us ?” 

“T dare,” said the old man next him, suddenly dropping 
his ear- trumpet, white wig, black gown, and with them every 
sign of decrepitude, and. layi ing the strong bold hand of a 
man in the full bloom of life upon the box before a hand of 
the astonished traitors could seize his throat, or before a 
sword could be drawn to punish his temerity. But the mo- 
ment’s silence soon broke into a hell of discordant noises, 
shouts, and curses, as all the forty men at once cried out, 
“Killthe spy!” “ Down with the uncircumcised!” “ Hew 
him to pieces!” “Throw him out of window!” “ Burn 
him!’ “Lamb him!” “Cut him to mince-meat!”’ Ere 
these threats could be put in execution, young Church- 
hill—for he it was who had thus braved the ‘lion in his den 
—drew a pistol from his pocket, fired it at the lock of the 
door, which it split; and the next instant a mob of red-coats 
poured in, while more could be heard tumbling up the stairs, 
crying, “Down with the murderers!” “ Kill them all!’ 
“Flay the dogs!’ and other such shouts of defiance and 
vengeance ; the dreadful confusion being increased by the 
smoke and explosion of a hand-grenade which one of the 
soldiers threw into the club-room. Swords crossing and 
Snapping, pistols firing, groans, curses, tables falling, win- 
dows breaking, turned the place into a terrible scene of 
bloodshed and confusion. Nor was all this time the man in 
the mask idle ; for, breaking through the crowd, and blowing 
his silver whistle, as a signal either for escape to those with- 
out, or for fresh aid from some unseen quarter, he set his 
back to the wall, and prepared to sell his life dearly, his eyes 

glaring like an angry snake’s through the holes of his mask. 

Through the smoke that filled “the room the strangest 
scenes of death and desperation could be witnessed. There 
Was in one corner the preacher, careless of sword- thrust and 
bul let, hurling denunciations at the soldiers who tugged at 
his skirts, and tried to bind his long gaunt arms with thei ir 
lace cravats. In another group lay the captain, mop ping a 
Sword-thrust in his side, and trying with stiffening mouth 
to swallow the fragments of an ace of spades un which some 
treasonable cipher was written. This was near the door, 
where the struggle was hottest; but further on, near the 











window, from which a line of ten or twelve swordsmen still 
kept the red-coats off, stood a group of reckless young con- 
spirators, among whom Sir Richard Cantelupe was conspicu- 
ous, who were hastily adjusting their wigs, snatching spilling 
glasses of the reluctantly relinquished punch, or exchanging 
cool lunges at any more than usually daring leader of the 
party of soldiers. 

“To horse!” cried Sir Richard; and in a steady line, five 
abreast, the young rakes forced their way towards the door, 
now and then a gap in the ranks being made by a bullet or 
sword, which the laughing gallants instantly filled up. Sud- 
denly a cry of “ Fire, fire !” proclaimed that a more terrible 
enemy than even the king’s body-guard was closing in upon 
the conspirators; smoke curled up over the cornice and 
oozed through the creaky floor-planks; here and there a hot 
tongue of flame shot out, and sank back again. 

“The man in the mask,—one hundred guineas for him 
dead or alive!” cried Churchill. 

“The game is up,” said the squinting captain, fighting 
his way up to the man in the mask, who, his hair half 
on fire, bloody, gashed, but still stout- hearted and at bay, 
stood with his back against the smouldering wainscot, sur- 
rounded by a confused heap of upset cards, broken bottles, 
and dying men. “All together, lads, and we'll scour the 
Philistines,” 

“'Take care of yourself,” said the man he addressed coldly ; 
“my sand has run.” 

“ Die, then, like a trapped fox,” said the captain, heading 
a tremendous and successful rush at the soldiers who kept 
the doorway, felling one assailant with his pistol-butt, slay- 
ing another with a “thrust in the chest, and parrying several 
thrusts with his cloak, which he had wrapped round his left 
arm. A moment after, the clash of their hoofs, as they took 
horse and galloped off, could be heard down the narrow 
street, accompanied by a pistol-shot or two, and an “ Hurrah !” 
dying off in the distance. 

“This is the earl,” said Churchill, lifting a dead body 
from the corpse of the man in the mask; he lay dead across 
a soldier, whose skull he had cut through, steel-cap and all, 
by a tremendous blow, such as despair alone can give. 

“Tift his mask. Travers would have got his hundred 
guineas but for this swashing blow.” 

“No earl,” said Churchill. 

He stooped and lifted the mask, wet with blood and drilled 
through the forehead with a bullet-hole. It was Troutbeck, 
grim and menacing ev en in death. 

“A great bad man,” said Churchill, throwing down the 
mask with a gesture of impatience. “So Little Sincerity 
has given us the slip after all.” 








THE DROP OF WATER. 


Tre most familiar things of life exemplify the most im- 
portant cosmic laws: thus the falling of an apple contains 
the governing law of the whole universe, and the little drop 
of dew on the erass is, in fact, the grand plastic force of na- 
ture,—the force which upholds the mountain and nourishes 
the forest, which moulds the man and informs the world. 
How many of us think of the importance of that little drop 
of water ?—“ the Crystal Sphere,” as Dr. Sanders calls it. 
Yet it was the leading idea embodied in one section of the 


| mythologies of old, the real meaning of the mother-goddess, 


found wherever the forces of nature received human form. 
In time that inlying idea was forgotten; and the Aphrodite 
Anadyomene, rising in her sea-shell from the blue AZgean 
waves, surrounded by nymphs and tritons, and wringing the 


salt water from her shining tresses, grew to be rather the 
ideal of female loveliness — the incarnation of a philo- 
sophic truth: but the original idea, the archaic Venus, 
represented the plastic power of nature, as the Sun-gods— 
the fathers—represented the originating and life-giving 
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THE VALLEY OF GRINDELWALD., 








no longer temples and altars to the mother-goddess; but we 
have laboratories, where nature is reduced to her simplest 
forms, and where the great primal laws are evolved from 
what seems to be but complicated mystery. Instead of the 
ideal Aphrodites of the past, we have positive phenomena ; 
instead of bewildering mythology, exact science. 

“The little drop of water’ was worthy the place it held 
in those old cosmic theories. It is indeed the mighty mo- 
ther of all living, interchangeable and co-regnant with De- 
meter, the grand old mother-earth ; for without it the earth 
would be but a heap of sterile dust, void alike of life and of 
form; the Himalayas would be reduced to petty mole-hills 
of crumbling sand; the primeval forests would fall into a 
heap of dry, dead, leafless shreds; the jewels on my lady’s 
hand would be but imperceptible molecules of opaque grit, 
and my lady’s hand itself—that dainty hand, now so fair 
and soft and white, where the blue veins lace the trans- 
parent skin in such a bewitching maze of line and colour— 
that dainty hand which kings would kneel to kiss,—would 
be but a desiccated mummified skeleton-mould; the skeleton 
itself slowly passing into powder as the precious little drop 
grew smaller, and then vanished. We should have neither 
clouds nor sunlight without water,—that is, without our 
atmosphere, which is of itself watery. We breathe water,— 
the water held in the air, the minute unseen drops which a 
sudden chill will condense upon the window-pane or round 
the iced caraffe, and which, if condensed on even the driest 
summer day, would form a stratum of more than five inches 
in depth above the earth. 

Water, too, contains what some have assumed to be the 
very principle of life—ozone, or “oxygen in an allotropic 
condition, “—-that is, electrified oxygen,—being one of its 
chief constituents. “Through the profound investigations 
of Professor Faraday,” says Dr. Sanders, “we are taught 
that a single grain of water contains as much electricity as 
could be accumulated in 800,000 Leyden jars, each requiring 
thirty turns of the large electrical machine of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain to charge it, a quantity of elec- 
tricity equal to that contained in the brightest and most 
destructive flash of lightning.” The statement appears in- 
credible ; but we neophytes must be humble, and accept 
with reverence the revelations from the adytum. “ Water, 
water every where,” groaned the Ancient Mariner; and he 
was right. Water is every where, seen and unseen, felt and 
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unfelt ; not a breath is drawn, not a leaf is put forth, not a 
shape of rock, or cliff, or mountain is defined against the 
horizon, not a colour of crimson, of gold, or purple, is on 
the clouds passing across the sky, not a flower-tint, not a 
sun-ray, not a sparkle from the Koh-i-noor, not a flash of 
lightning in the storm, not a physical atom, nor an hour of 
life, can exist without water,—water, the “female principle” 
of the old mythologies, the “informing,” or “plastic,” power 
of modern science. 

3ut beside the cosmic results of this precious “ little 
drop,” what a world is it in itself! What an expanse of 
life lies between the huge kraken on the one side and the 
“twilight monads,” the little dusky monas crepusculum, on 
the other—those vague forms which can hardly be defined 
even under the most powerful microscope, and which flit 
about the field of observation more like filmy webs than 
living, sentient, and organic beings! But into the wonders 
of this unseen world it is beyond our present scope to enter; 
our purpose has been simply to indicate the place which 
water holds in the universe as an agent of nature and as a 
form of life, and to call attention to its universality even 
where unsuspected and unseen. E. L. 
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Anout an hour's rather steep ascent from the Hotel de la 
Jungfrau, on the Wengernalp, takes you to the summit of 
the Lauberhorn, a mountain about 8000 feet high, from 
which a view is obtained, not only of the Valley of Grindel- 
wald, which we have engraved above, but also of the Valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, besides a splendid view of the Jungfrau. 
In the centre of the sketch, above the Valley of Grindelwald, 
is the Wetterhorn, or Stcrm Peak, above 12,000 feet high; 
the mountains between this and the foreground, on the 
right-hand side, are the Shreckhorn and the Eiger. At the 
foot of the Wetterhorn is the Great Sleideck, over which is 
the path to Meyringen. The gradual ascent, on the left- 
hand side, is part of a range of mountains from 6000 to 8000 
feet high, one of which is the Faulhorn, well known to 
tourists. The prospect from this latter is perhaps superior 
to any to be obtained from the Lauberhorn; but the Valley 
of Grindelwald will amply repay the hour's laborious walk- 
ing to any one who stays a day or two on the Wengernalp. 
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A HIGH WALK IN LIFE. BY G, EARLE, 
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{It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. } 








MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES AND “WORKS OF 
AMUSEMENT.” 


Ix a former paper we remarked upon the value of imag- 
inative culture to the working-classes, and, indeed, to all 
classes. The topic is important enough to claim a fuller 
discussion, especially as it is now being widely mooted, 
and we find a man of Lord Stanley’s intelligence congratu- 
lating the members of a Mechanics’ Institute because, on 
the whole, they have preferred the literature of what is 
called “ solid instruction” to “ works of amusement.” 

There is little doubt that the phrase “ works of amuse- 
ment” is specially directed to the products of imagination,— 
to the novel, the romance, the drama, and poetry in general. 
If it be not so, we are at a loss to know what species of liter- 
ature is intended by the term. We may assume, then, that 








in the eyes of Lord Stanley, as in those of thousands beside, 
it is a matter of unqualified rejoicing when young men, as 
in the exceptional case of the Wigan Institute, discard the 
influences of poetry and romance for the acquisition of facts, 
—meaning by facts those only which pertain to our out- 
ward and visible life. 

Let us grant at once that every man has personal duties 
which take precedence of all enjoyments and recreations, 
that he is here above all as a doer, that labour with his own 
faculties of mind or body, whether for his individual needs 
or for the general weal, is the one imperative condition 
which society exacts in return for its respect and toleration. 
It is nevertheless an assumption—we believe, also a fallacy 
—to suppose that the knowledge of outward facts, which 
fits a man to do, is inconsistent with the knowledge of those 
inner facts which help him to feel and aspire. We deny 
that information as to the objects of sense cannot coexist 
with the culture of the emotions and the sense of beauty ; 
nay, we believe that only by such culture can the facts of 
physical science be rightly apprehended and applied. A 
due, not of course an exclusive, development of the imagin- 
ative powers is needed both to exalt and invigorate those 
which have their sphere in this work-a-day world. As a 
rule, men will reason and act in accordance with that ideal 
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of character which they have formed ; and they will derive 
such an ideal far more from the sympathies to which imag- 
ination ministers, or which are called into play by their 
individual experience of life, than from any abstract code 
of morals or dogmatic training. 

It might fairly be urged, that in the scheme of Provi- 
dence no man, whatever his degree, is born simply that he 
may get his subsistence, or gain the knowledge that pro- 
motes his temporal welfare, But leaving this higher ground, 
we are content now to allege that he is most likely to suc- 
ceed in the pursuits of industry who is privileged to taste 
the nobler pleasures of existence, and who finds in them 
mouuves which at once sweeten and stimulate toil. With- 
out these, labour is mere animal drudgery; with them, it 
becomes rational duty. Even were it the chief end of man 
to labour for “the meat that perisheth,” were he to be re- 
garded only as a self-supporting machine, it should be re- 
membered that the machine is a vital one, and that the 
muscle and sinew meant for practical effort will fail if he 
be shut out from those sympathies which are the light and 
air of his mental being. 

We may be told that the spiritual air se needful to man’s 
moral health has its source, not in imagination, but in 
religion. There is no duubt truth in what this dictum 
athrms; grave error, we think, in what it denies. Above 
every other influence, that of religion qualifies man for his 
most arduous as for his most humble duties. But so great 
is the fallacy which would disconnect imagination with re- 
ligion, that we will venture to say, there never yet was a 
devout believer in whose breast the poetic impulse was dor- 
mant. ‘True, he may have regarded the formal poem and 
romance as profane or trivial; but let us ask, What are his 
mental delights? what are the thoughts and aims which 
he habitually cherishes? Must he not ever have in view a 
Divine Ideal as the object of his worship and the model of 
his life? Is not his very faith the “evidence of things un- 
seen”? Is it not his solace to contrast with all the guilt 
and suffering of earth a future, in which truth, love, and 
blessedness shall for ever reign? Is it not his commission, 
by exhortation and example, to turn the hearts of others 
towards that better kingdom? Is it not his triumph that 
through an inner hope he is superior to all cireumstance— 
invincible by calamity and death? Does he not, in a word, 
live in the supernatural in the highest exercise of the im- 
aginatiou—not less imagination because it deals with truths? 
The domain of imagination is not the unreal ; it is the reality 
of the soul. 

Is there any thing, then, it may be asked, in common be- 
tween imagination, as viewed in its religious aspect, and 
lmagination as expressed in poems and novels? We would 
ask in reply, Is there any thing in common between the emo- 
tious and impulses of man when they are developed in his 
relations with his kind and the same impulses and emotions 
when they are directed to his Creator? Yes, there is. Can 
any man, in his contact with society, feel a grief, resent a 
wrong, or cherish an aim, that has no reference to an Eter- 
ni am Standard of Right? Is it not in our hours of deepest suf- 

ering or joy, in the presence of some loss that takes away 

the desire of our eves,” or of some blessing which leaves 
the heart voiceless, that we realise immortality as a fact, 
aud turn to Him who gave it in our anguish or our grati- 
-? Yes, there ever has been, and ever must be, a vital 
connection between genius, which embodies for man the 
grand aud the beautiful in his daily life, and religion, which 
points him to a Personal Deity, the fount of all that can be 
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Tude 


‘igh tly venerated or loved. 
ias of human nature to believe 
only, even when it accepts religious truth as a tradition, 
that this connection is so often overlooked. It is the arro- 
gance of modern utilitarianism that ventures to rank the 
nublest examples of human intelligence under the head of 

unusement.” No doubt these works inspire a noble de- 
yo naly ‘do SO be cause the y 


light, but the are radically true. 
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the events which have occurred to any particular man, but 
they contain the truths of general humanity. We weep, 

rejoice, aspire, while we read, because the springs of our 

sympathy are touched, and because we find under the veil 
of feigned persons and circumstances the revelation of what 
we ourselves are, either actually or potentially, While phi- 
losophy iuculcates truth by « precept, imagination embodies 
truth in living pictures. This is so even in the poetic in- 
spiration of the heathen, however wild and erroneous much 
of their teaching may appear when seen in the light of 
Christianity. The divine force which pervades and controls 
human affairs has its record in Homer and iu the dramatists 
of Greece. In Christian times, the solemnities of a future 
life—awful retribution and unspeakable felicity—glow for 
ever on the page of Dante. The spirit of Christian chivalry 
still survives in Tasso. The whole world of human feelings 
and relations is epitomised in Shakspere. “The scorn of 
scorn, the hate of hate, the love of love,” and of lovely things, 
are the moral influences that animate the beings and flow 
through the delicious landscapes of Tennyson. In the genial 
humour and fresh pathos of Scott; in the more poignant 
satire of Dickens, in his pictures of manly truth or feminine 
self-sacrifice ; in Thackeray’s irresistible ridicule of the social 
pretender; in the pure ideals of duty which we owe to the 
author of John Halifaxw,—how many great truths speak 
home to our hearts, which, if uttered in dogmas, or proved 
by argument, would have left them unimpressed! To speak 
of such writings with levity, as mere “ works of amusement,” 
is not only to insult genius, but to gainsay fact. 

Our remarks of course imply a high standard of imag- 
inative composition. We are quite aware how much baneful 
trash passes under that name, and quite as cager as the 
sternest utilitarian that such baneful diet should be refused 
to the popular appetite. We trust, however, that the class 
of works now referred to is rarely admitted into the libra- 
ries of Mechanics’ Institutes. On the other hand, the general 
relish there shown for superior poetry and fiction is sufli- 
ciently proved by the complaints of matter-of-fact objectors. 

We think, therefore, that as every natural taste and 
faculty given to man carries with it an argument for its 
culture, to point out the high uses of imagination would be 
a wiser course than to decry it. We should be careful that, 
in scorning any instinct of humanity, we do not indirectly 
censure its Author. We speak in no exclusive spirit. Man 
should doubtless labour,—that is a duty and a necessity ; 
he should know the facts of the world which he inhabits,— 
that is a privilege and an aid. But he should also love and 
admire,—that is, above all, his prerogative. 
beauty should be fostered, lest, though he learn every fact 
of natural science, God’s breathing Ww rorld should be to him 
a mere museum; his human sympathies s should be cherished, 
lest, amidst all his garnered experience, he forget that he is 
. “living soul.” 








A HIGH WALK IN LIFE. 
By G. EARLE, 


Tus is one of those agreeable little pictures which strive to 
make us affectionately regard the graceful though trifling 
incidents of every-day life; an order of works to which the 
world is indebted for much of the amiability and considera- 
tion of man four man which exists in educated and picture- 
loving classes. Few people think, in looking at a picture 
such as this, that there is an atmosphere of gentleness and 
amenity diffused about it which re-acts upon our own natures, 
and leads to many a good-natured and thouglitful act of 
kindness to those weaker than ourselves. For who can look 
at any thing so simply natural without a kind thouglit 
arising in the mind, as if it were the reflection of the homely 
incident here represented? Such a thought may—indeed, 


| most probably will—result in some similar act, be it only 
| moving from a child’s path, displacing some obstacle from 
Works of imagination, indeed, do not, like history, chronicle | 


before it, or but a kind word or pleasant look. This is no 
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undignified service of art; for whatever adds to kindness 
adds to peace and happiness. 

It is not often that we see these fair purposes so charm- 
‘ugly carried out as in the little work before us. Mr. Earle 
has shown something delightfully natural in the guarded 
progress of the little individual who steps tremblingly along 
its perilous path; a mighty fall it would be to. the level road 
below for the pretty manikin. See, too, how ready for a fall 
he is, the little hand with spread fingers held nervously 
forward, ready to break the descent, however brief! The 
clutch of the other hand also, and the cautious planting of 
each foot as it strives to keep an equilibrium, are well told 
and cleverly noticed by the artist. 

‘Lhe little one has got promotion. Nor is this the only 
brevet rank which Mr. Earle has conferred; the girl also 
assumes, not without proud satisfaction, the duties of a 
mother and guide. With tender care and grave feeling of 
responsibility, she steadies the feeble footsteps of her little 
brother, conscious of his dependent trust in her, who herself, 
ot Many years ago, needed such help. She will go home 
uid relate all the marvels of this achievement,—how he 
iottered, how he stumbled, how, indeed, he almost fell. So 
be it; and let us hope he may always have so kind a guide 
through the world as in this his first attempt on a “high 
walk in life.” 

The subordinate incidents are pleasing and original,— 
‘the watchful dog, whose action expresses his interest in the 
experiment, the level lake, the mountains surrounding all,— 
perhaps meant by the painter as a hint that our pedestrian 
might have some rough ground to get over before he arrived 
at further promotion. 

This picture formed one of the prizes of the Glasgow Art- 
Union, a source of many of our recent engravings. 


L. L. 








MAMILLIUS’S STORY. ' 
Br MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
AUTIIOR OF “THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’'S HEROINES,” ‘' THE 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE,” ETC. 


[Completed from p. 117.] 





lr chanced that the man fell ill; a low fever attacked him; 
} 


aud he lay stretched on his bed in burning languor and pain. 


lis goblin page nursed him; his sprite servant tended him; 
lis household: Will-o’-the-wisp watched him day and night. 
During the worst of the malady, the man was conscious 
{ the soothing presence of this elfin boy, with his quiet 
ways and his thoughtful care; and when the fever abated, 
it was an entertainment to watch the hobbledehoy figure, 
the great red shock head, and the clownish gait, moving to 
uid fro about his bed, with their odd contradiction of ugli- 
ess and gentleness. He noted too some other peculiarities 
of contrast in this queer lad: he observed that, though the 
hands were tanned to a berry-brown with sun-burning and 
exposure to the air, yet they were shapely and delicately 
siall of proportion; that when the coarse ungainly head 
uung over him in eager care to assuage his pain and discover 
wishes, the breath was fragrant as the odour from a 
ving meadow; and that the dark umber skin was neigh- 
voured by teeth of a pearly white. Somehow these points 
‘fair favour did but seem to enhance the elf-like oddity of 
the lad in the man’s eyes; they made him seem less human, 
ess like an ordinary mortal boy. There was another thing 
vat tended to angment this impression of his unearthly 
iaracter,——he constantly kept aloof and apart. Although 
waited on the man with the closest assiduity, yet he 
ver came in absolute contact with him. The sense of 
‘, When it struck the man, added to the effect of the boy’s 
‘poreal nature. He saw him hovering near, but never 
iid him in immediate and palpable juxtaposition ; he be- 
i him constantly at hand, but never felt his actual touch; 
l it he ithtened the idea of his not being real flesh and blood, 
: boy’s first, few, sparing words, too, had fallen into still 





rarer speech, and at length subsided into utter silence; so 
that the man, whose own habit was taciturnity, yielded to 
the mute intercourse that thus became established between 
them. It was an odd way of life that they led together ; 
but it seemed to suit each of them, and they went on in 
apparent content. 

It imperceptibly wrought one change,—it gradually altered 
the man’s temper of mind. He was no longer so moody, so 
dejected and despondent, so morosely and miserably solitary. 
He still retained his predilection for wandering away by 
himself, and remaining plunged in reflection; but he lost 
that vacant dreary look, that dead apathy, and hopeless self- 
abandonment, which before had marked his manner. He 
now had one constant source of interest,—an interest un- 
known to himself in its growing strength. He was uncon- 
scious of the force of the feeling that had been awakened 
within him upon finding himself an object of interest and 
attachment to another; yet there the feeling existed. Al- 
though it was but an awkward lad, an uncouth insignificant 
boy, one so ill-fashioned by nature as to seem scarcely human, 
who had taken this fancy towards him, still it was a spon- 
taneous emotion of liking, a voluntary seeking of his society, 
and it excited a correspondent sensation of interest in return, 
The very way in which this rough unsightly being had 
thrown himself upon his support and protection, unhesitat- 
ingly as unexpectedly, possessed a certain charm of strange- 
ness and appeal to his good feeling that irresistibly brought 
it forth. He, so forlorn in himself, so shunned by his fellow- 
men, to be thus sought out and clung to, was a circumstance 
that won its way to his inmost nature,—that spark of soul 
and best self which lies at the core ofeventhe most depraved 
among human creatures. 

It was this new source of interest that now imparted a 
different tone to the man’s existence, and which caused him 
to think of returning to his hovel at close of evening, instead 
of sauntering into the churchyard according to his previous 
wont. It was a kind of curious something to look forward 
to,—that going back, and finding his meal comfortably 
spread, his room neatly arranged, and his ugly henchman 
waiting there, with his shambling stoop, his red shock head, 
his bright eager eyes, and his pearly teeth just visible from 
the smile of welcome that greeted his expected master. And 
then he would shoulder shyly away to fetch whatever the 
table still needed; and would stand dumbly and patiently 
by, watching him while he took his repast, pouring water 
into the cup with his brown but well-formed hands. The 
man would picture the scene to himself as he walked home- 
wards, and find a singular satisfaction in dwelling on it be- 
forehand, which nowise spoilt its effect when it came. It 
possessed for him a daily and unfading gratification—part 
amusement, part kindliness. 

Once the man chanced to be detained beyond his usuai 
hour. His goblin page had dressed the table, had prepared 
every thing ready, and yet he came not. The boy, in some 
anxiety, went forth into the village street to see if he were 
coming; but no trace ofthe manthere. The boy ran on, and 
out upon the high road leading from the village away into 
the open country. The road rose in a steepish hill, and the 
boy thought to gain the top, in order to have a distant view, 
that he might catch tlhe first sight of his returning master. 
About half-way up, he encountered a horseman, who was 
galloping towards him at a smart pace. As the horse ap- 
proached, it shied, reared, plunged violeutly, and the rider 
was thrown. He got up in an instant; shook himself, to 
ascertain that no bone was broken; and then fell-to cursing 
the boy, accusing him loudly of having been the cause that 
the animal had shied. 


‘It was you, you young imp of ugliness, you! It was 
your hideousness that frightened my horse! If he hay 


kicked your brains out, serve you right, you young mon- 
ster, you!” 


The brutal horseman re-mounted, and galloped off; not 
giving a second glance towards the lad, who had been telled 


to the earth by a blow from the aniun sl’s hoof. 
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had occurred in a few short moments; in a few more, the 
man,—who had witnessed the scene indistinctly as he ap- 
proached,—came running to the spot, panting and breathless. 

He found the lad stretched on the ground, powerless and 
nearly senseless, a small stream of blood. welling forth from 
the half-closed lips. 

He lifted him in his arms, and bore him home to the 
hovel. He laid him on his own pallet-bed, and gently drew 
off the coarse fustian jacket. The white shoulders, the fair 
arms, bore no trace of injury; but a bruise, dark and livid, 
lay upon the delicate roundly-moulded bosom. While tears 
of tenderness and anguish streamed from the man’s eyes as 
they fell upon this evidence of what had been borne for him, 
and by whom, the rough clusters of red matted locks dropped 
off, and left revealed long tresses of golden hair, that floated 
over his arms as they supported the pale drooping head. 

He knelt beside her, laving the hurt, and stanching the 
flow of blood from the mouth with reverent hand. He dis- 
posed all softly and carefully about her, covering her lightly 
but completely, and then he brought cold water to sprinkle 
on her white unconscious face. Its faint returning colour, 
and the slight quiver of the lips, told him that she was re- 
viving; but she kept her eyes closed after her senses were 
restored. 

The colour in the cheeks heightened, and still heightened, 
and the quivering lips uttered deep sighs; while the eyelids 
still remained veiled, and tears stole from beneath them. 

“You are in pain; the bruise is grievous?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Tts pain has much abated; but—” and the answer fal- 
tered off into expressive silence. 

“ You are distressed,—distressed that your secret is disco- 
vered,” he resumed ; “ but you need have no fear. It is safe 
with me. I respect it fully, in every sense. Rest assured 
you may place faith in me; although, alas—”’ 

It was his turn to break off falteringly now, overwhelmed 
by a sense of his old unworthiness. 

Then the eyes unclosed and looked full at him for the 
first time. ‘They had no longer their shy furtive glance, as 
when they looked keenly but covertly from beneath the 
thatch of red disguising hair; nor had they the languid 
droop of late swooning. They were bright with earnestness 
and hopeful fervour, as she replied, “It was because I had 
faith in you that Iam here. I heard of your unhappy con- 
dition; I had heard of your wanderings erewhile; and I 
heard of your remorse since. I thought I knew that the 
former were in consequence of evil companionship, and not 
the result of evil nature; and I felt certain that the latter 
was mistaken in its gloom and inertness. I could not resist 
the impulse to endeavour by my presence to divert you 
from a course I thought injurious to your peace here, your 
hope hereafter. But I could not effect this by coming in 
my own person ; I therefore came in that of one who should 
draw no remarks from those around you,—a mere rustic 
clown, a rough lad, a boy. I had begun to flatter myself 
that my plan had succeeded, and that your looks promised 
a more healthful tone of mind, and a return to a saner mode 
of repentance; when now this cruel accident has befallen, 
which defeats my purpose as regards my own fate, though 
I will still trust it may be fulfilled as far as yours is con- 
cerned.” 

“And who are you that take this gentle interest in one 
so lost ?”’ asked the man, fixing his eyes eagerly upon her 
countenance, and vainly searching his memory for traces of 
any one who resembled it. 

“You do not remember me ?” she returned, smiling. “I 
thought you would not; and in that belief ventured hither, 
secure that my disguise would suffice to hide me from your 
eyes, as well as to guard my secret from others.” She 
paused, turned deadly pale, and then gasped a request for 
water. 

He brought it to her, and held it with trembling hand to 
her lips, while he watched the fluctuations of colour and 
convulsive changes that passed over her features. 
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“Tt is as I feared,” she articulated sadly, when somewhat 
recovered; “that blow was my death-stroke. But while I 
have strength left, let me tell you my simple mystery, and 
implore you to render my trust no vain one.” 

“ You shall not leave me; you shall not die!” exclaimed 
the man with fierce vehemence. 

“ Alas, we may not choose our own end! All we can do 
is, to endeavour that it may not find us unfit to leave life; 
and so to shape our course that at its close it shall not have 
been wholly useless. I will hope that since it has not been 
permitted me to fulfil my project in my own way, it may 
yet be vouchsafed that even thus I shall have effected your 
recall to peace.” 

“If you be taken from me, how shall I learn peace ?”’ he 
wildly uttered. 

“Out of that very bereavement,” she returned solemnly. 
“The death of those we prize teaches resignation.” 

“Not so!” he cried. “ Anguish, bitter anguish and 
agony, rebellion of heart and soul, revolt against the cruel 
inevitable misery,—follow the loss of those dear to us.” 

“ At first,—ay; but not so when time has taught us to 
draw the true lesson from affliction. Survivors learn from 
loss of friends patience upon earth and faith in Heaven. 
May these be the fruits to you of my being taken thus sud- 
denly away! Mean time, let me beguile your thoughts by 
explaining to you who she is that has thus indulged the 
hope of becoming your better genius; leading you from 
profitless gloom and bitterness in remorse to a wiser cheerful- 
ness of reliance. Carry your memory back to the years when 
you were a young boy,—a careless, happy, light-hearted 
stripling. Can you not picture to yourself once more that 
far-away village in the West, where with rod and line you 
whiled away the hours by the brook-side, or wandered whole 
days along the margin of the rivulet and trout-stream ? Do 
you not remember a little toddling child with lapful of 
daisies and kingcups, that gathered her flowery treasures 
on the brink of the water, heedless of the slippery grass and 
shelving edge ?” 

As she paused, watching the man’s eyes that were fixed 
on space, he murmured, “Little Phillida! bright-haired 
little Phillida! the innocent baby-girl !” 

“Do you not remember how the child’s footing failed, 
and she fell headlong; and how you, dropping your fishing- 
rod, sprang to her assistance, plunged into the rapid stream, 
and succeeded in rescuing the dripping half-dead child?” 

And yet again he murmured, “ Little Phillida! little 
Phillida! the pretty drowning child!” 

The child grew to girlhood; never ceasing to hear from 
those around her the story of her rescue, the description of 
the gallant boy who had saved her from a watery death, 
and the ceaseless gratitude she owed him for her preserva- 
tion. He was gone—was at college, leading a gay and ac- 
tive life among his youthful companions; but the report of 
his daring exploits, his reckless bravery, and his skill in all 
feats of athelic sport and adventurous pastime, reached the 
secluded western village, and kept alive the girl’s admiration 
of her young preserver’s hardihood. The girl attained to 
womanly years; and then whispers began to float abroad of 
the young man’s having fallen into graceless courses and 
worthless pursuits; and that he lent a too willing ear to idle 
dissolute companions, who for their own purposes led him 
into folly, and worse. Then came a dark hint of crime ; and 
then followed a story of his having fled—not so much to 
avoid its consequences, as in desperate remorse and self- 
reproach. Lastly, there arrived tidings of his having betaken 
himself to a desolate life of misery and pining regret ; which 
raised in her, who owed him her existence, an inexpressible 
desire to dedicate it to the endeavour of redeeming his from 
this moral death. She put on a clownish disguise and joined 
him; trusting, as his faithful boy-servant, uncouth and ugly, 
but humble and true, to win him from his hopeless state 
into one of comfort and peace; so that quiet of spirit should 
enable his better nature to assert itself, and restore him to 
that gracious virtue and goodness which she believed to be 
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his real character, however temporarily perverted it might 
have been by bad associates and vicious example. 

“Gentle, good, devoted Phillida! And for me—me un- 
worthy—you must die, must be doomed to an early grave! 
So young, so fair, so pure !” 

“You saved me from the grave in infancy, and you 
spare me its sting now, since I feel that it is not for one 
unworthy, but one redeemed, that I meet my death. Let it 
be so.” 

She clasped her hand earnestly upon his; and with her 
meek fervent eyes fastened upon his face, she seemed to en- 
force what her lips refused farther to implore. So she re- 
mained, and so lay gazing up at him, until her fingers re- 
laxed, her eyes closed, and the last breath fluttered softly 
and without pain from her lips. 

In a stupor of dull acquiescence, the man beheld that 
she was dead—knew that she was dead; and still he sat 
beside the body, watching dumbly. No cry, no tear escaped 
him; no sob, no groan disturbed the hallowed silence that 
brooded over that fair young corse. He continued in the 
same motionless posture, as if congealed to sympathetic 
marble with the cold pale figure before him. 

But with the first gray light of dawn he arose; and 
before drawing the white sheet veilingly over, he took a last 
farewell look at that angel face. Noble and serene it was, 
as if set in the undying calm and repose of conscious duty 
done. He stooped, and would have pressed his lips upon 
the fair tranquil brow; but a thought seemed to restrain 
him, and he left it untouched. The feet were bare; for 
when he had laid her on the couch he had relieved them of 
the heavy clouted shoes; and upon those gentle feet, that 
had borne her to him in her spirit of devotion and trust, he 
laid a kiss of soul-grateful homage. Then, with a feeling at 
his heart as if closing out the last ray of light and hope 
from his life, he covered her from head to foot with the 
white cloth, and resumed his seat beside her. 

When she was laid in earth, a terrible storm ‘of grief 
swept over his being. That passionate sense of irreparable 
loss, of overwhelming calamity, beneath which the torn and 
struggling mind feels so utterly helpless,—so prostrate yet 
so resentful, so stricken yet so sore,—seized him with its 
merciless fangs. ‘That gnawing desire to behold once more 
the beloved face, with the ever-present torturing thought, 
that search the earth as you will, it no longer holds that 
face and form; that, live to the longest day you may, life 
will never again yield your eyes the sight they thirst for, 
beset him perpetually. ‘That restless feverish impatience of 
spirit, which makes endurance of daily existence so insup- 
portable beneath the hourly and minutely consciousness of 
aching void created by the absence of one who filled your 
sphere of thought, took possession of the man, and drove 
him nearly beside himself. He roamed sickly and wildly 
up and down the room in which she had died like a caged 
beast ; he threw himself in paroxysms of affliction upon the 
bed where she had breathed her last, and called distractedly 
upon her name. 

Then succeeded a more passive mood, wherein he gave a 
sort of sullen yielding to the load of woe that had fallen 
upon him, and from which there was no escape; as though 
he let it lie in its full weight, stunning and crushing him 
into mere torpor. Feeble, spent, and utterly exhausted,— 
like one leaving a prison-dungeon after long years of ex- 
clusion from air and sky,—the man crawled one morning to 
the churchyard, and sat beside her grave. It was green 
With fresh-laid turf, and the blades of young grass were 
lightly stirred by the soft spring wind that floated by in 
purest breezes. The sun shed its genial rays around, and 
the birds were singing their tuneful descant from a neigh- 
bouring copse which skirted the enclosure on that side. 
(he man leaned his head upon his hand, and tears rained in 
plenteous drops from his eyes. A robin’s clear note whistled 
prevailingly amid the others; and as it fell upon the man’s 
ear a legend of the gentle office performed by this bird to- 
Wards two wandering babes, starved to death in a wood, 
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and which he had heard in old boyish days, came into his 
mind with musing tender impression. 

Then at his foot he noticed myriads of busy ants, that 
with diligence pursued their toil in ceaseless activity and 
community, each forming a link in that moving chain of 
combined industry aud energy which stretched in minute 
living line from their source of supply to their secret hoard- 
ing-place. 

Next, there boomed by him—in deep emphatic tone, as 
if weighty with the purpose and earnestness that impelled 
it—a large velvet-coated bee, its thighs laden with golden 
store gathered from the flower-bells, and borne to the rich- 
hived treasure, shared in mutual brotherhood by the wise 
and heedful swarm. 

Presently a hen, clucking and important, issued from a 
cottage-garden near at hand, marshalling her brood; now 
sheltering them beneath her wings, now watching them 
with vigilant eye, as they strayed, flitting and shrill-chirp- 
ing, running hither and thither in restless peckings, scratch- 
ings, and searchings. 

The individual interest merged in the general one—the 
self-care lost in that of others—presented itself to the man’s 
idea in vague admonitory shape. He felt rather than read 
the lesson taught throughout nature, and yet his percep- 
tions were quickened and awakened to a power of behold- 
ing nature’s beauties in their eloquent language to man as 
they had never before been. Sitting by her grave,—his heart 
opened to worthy thoughts by a sense of her generous and 
benign goodness,—he was capable of receiving the spirit 
breathed from all created nature to the soul of man; and 
once the revelations of that spirit commence working their 
effect, they cease not until they mould feeling, intellect, 
and will to virtuous consummation. 

His reflections were interrupted by a loud scream. He 
raised his head, and saw a cottage child that had strayed 
from its own garden, and was alarmed by finding itself 
within reach of a fierce mastiff-dog, chained to a kennel 
that lay just within the next garden-gate. ‘The man started 
from his seat, caught up the child, and saved it from the 
dog’s fangs; but being within range of the animal’s chain, 
it sprang upon him, and fastene its teeth upon his arm, 

The man’s coat-sleeve in a measure protected him; so 
that when the mother of the child came running from the 
cottage upon hearing the cry, and found her darling unhurt, 
she believed his preserver’s assurances that all was safe and 
well. 

But when the man reached home, his arm had become 
swelled and painful, although he was too much absorbed in 
his own thoughts to pay it much heed. He was engrossed 
with an idea he had conceived of leaving his present profit- 
less life of morbid regret and gloom, and commencing a 
new existence,—an existence which should be one of labour, 
of activity, and, if possible, of usefulness. He eagerly re- 
volved what means he had of turning his mental resources 
to account, and how he could best unite intellectual effort 
with physical exertion, so that they might prove most effec- 
tually and widely beneficial in their result, 

Night found him thus employed still; but as he lay on 
his bed, tossing with crowding thoughts and ardent inten- 
tions, he became conscious of increased pain from his arm, 
and he burned with feverish unrest. His parched tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth, his temples throbbed, and his 
whole frame became pervaded with the acute sense of suf- 
fering. The dark hours seemed to lag on uninterminably ; 
but as midnight approached the man was aware ofa sudden 
abatement of the pain. 

A universal numbness seemed to creep over him, taking 
possession of his limbs, and stilling them into cold nerve- 
lessness and immobility. A thought darted across his brain 
that sent a thrill to his heart, putting all his pulses into mo- 
mentary tumult. “Can it be that I am dying?’ he ex- 
claimed. “Can it be that I am struck with death, even in 
the very midst of my resolutions to do better, of my aspira- 





tions after a higher course and truer life?’ He looked into 
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the darkness as though he would have pierced its mysteries, 
and asked an answer to the question that perplexed his 
spirit; but all was silent and shrouded in night’s dunnest 
obscurity. 

Weary and baffled, he sank back, and his eyes closed. 
Then upon his inner sight arose a vision of a white-robed 
being,—who was his elfin boy, and yet not him; his devoted 
girl, and yet not her; a spiritualised image of both in one 
beatified form. 

It spoke; it resolved his doubt; it told him how some 
were removed in the very hour of their new-born virtuous 
intentions, as if the bare impulse toward good were in itself 
sufficient ; and how some are only permitted to repent in 
time for another existence, and not in this life. 

And then the white form drew near, and placed one heal- 
ing hand upon the man’s brow and the other upon his long- 
turmoiled heart; and there came peace and stillness to both 
throbbing brow and beating heart. And then, leaning over 
him, the gracious shape breathed balmily upon his lips, and 
they yielded their last sigh in blessedness and peace. 

When the neighbours came to the hovel next morning, 
they found the man lying dead upon his pallet-couch; a 
calm smile on his face such as they had never seen there 
before. 

And they bore him forth, and laid him at rest in the 
churchyard beside which he had dwelt. 


—_—- . -— —— 


INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 








I. LOUISVILLE TO BAGDAD. 


In April 1851, having a leisure week before us, and finding 
the swine-and-negro-populated town of Louisville any thing 
but tempting for a sojourn of pleasure, my travelling-com- 
panion and myself determined to employ the interval in a 
visit to Henry Clay’s farm at Lexington, and afterwards to 
the celebrated Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. A bright mild 
morning did that eighteenth of April usher in; and bright 
and early were we up, intending to take the 8 a.m. train for 
Lexington; but as ill-luck, in the form of a stupid negro- 
driver, would have it, when we arrived at the station, about 
a mile from the town, we had the pleasure of seeing the 
train start from one end of the covered platform as we drove 
in at the other. Now Lexington, we knew, was not a place 
easy of access; the railway being still in progress, and ter- 
minating abruptly in the heart of a wood, leaving a break 
of twenty miles into Frankfort, whence the line was com- 
pleted to Lexington. The 8 a.m. train was the one “ through 
train” of the day, and that we had just missed. Another 
day and night in Louisville, with its dirty comfortless hotel, 
swarming with negroes and black beetles, and frightfully 
redolent of both, was not to be thought of; so, finding upon 
inquiry that there was a train starting at 2 p.m. with a pos- 
sibility of through communication, we determined te risk it, 
and whiled away the intervening hours as we best could. 
Two o'clock arrived, and found us seated in the ears; the 
conductor still promising the chance of a stage-coach to 
Frankfort, and in default of that, the certainty of a good bed 
at Bagdad. The line from Louisville to its then termination 
at Bagdad, a distance of fifty-two miles, runs through a 
pleasant agricultural country, dotted here and there with 
large and remarkably fine orchards; and we thoroughly 
enjoyed the leisurely ride (stopping at numerous wayside 
stations, and even at solitary farmsteads), and the simple 
primitive manners and bearing of the few passengers, whose 
numbers gradually decreased as we neared the end of the 
journey, till ourselves and carpet-bags remained the sole 
occupants of the three huge cars forming the train. It was 


sunset by the time we reached Bagdad; and the conductor 
made his appearance to announce that there was no coach 
going on that night, none, indeed, till noon next day, in con- 
nection with the early morning train from Louisville. At 
this uews my friend and I put our heads out of our respec- 
tive windows to reconnoitre the location in which we were | 





| 
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thus unceremoniously—and, as we now saw, intentionally— 
landed. Nothing was to be seen but a small clearing in a 
thick wood of pines and hemlock, and, cn the extreme verge 
to the right, a low rough-looking log-hut. The conductor 
shouldered our bags, and there was nothing left but to 
follow. R 

“Here is the gentleman who will take care of you for 
the night,” said he, pointing to a thick-set blue-bearded in- 
dividual, in a gray suit of coarse homespun, with a flaming 
red waistcoat. 

“ The gentleman” upon this, without a word of salutation, 
seized our carpet-bags from the conductor, and started in 
the direction of the log-hut. Managing to steer clear of 
stumps of trees, and to pick our way among fagots innu- 
merable, the shreds and patches of the clearing, we followed 
him into a low-pitched tidy-looking apartment, upon which 
the outside door immediately opened, and where stood, in 
their respective corners, a couple of clean comfortable-look- 
ing beds. Congratulating ourselves upon the improved ap- 


pearance of matters, we proceeded to get rid of the dust of 


travel; atin utensil at the back-door of the adjoining room 


being provided, we found, for the general ablutionary use of 


the house and its inmates. Here we washed and refreshed 
ourselves as we best could; and on returning to our room, 
were somewhat surprised to find a couple of rough-looking 
men seated at the fire. 
freedom and equality ; so, imitating their example, we also 
drew our chairs to the hearth, and, without waiting for the 
ceremony of an introduction, entered into conversation. 
While thus engaged, ‘the gentleman” in the flaming waist- 
coat came in, bottle and glass in hand, and abruptly invited 
the party to “take a drink.”’ The bottle contained whisky ; 
and upon the refusal of myself and friend to partake of the 


proffered hospitality, and the unceremonious entrance of 


three or four more men, our host invited us to step into the 
back-room, where supper was being prepared, In this low 
dingy apartment, odorous with many bygone suppers and 
dinners, stood a long narrow table, spread with an ancient 
table-cloth of orange complexion, and knives and forks which 
looked too battered and abused to have any shine left in 
them, while on either side of the door stood a tall gaunt 
four-post bed, in that state of nudity peculiar to American 
bedsteads, save in the sumptuous mansions of the élite. 
Seating ourselves on low settles by the fire, we watched 
the preparations for supper, frizzled fat pork and fat frizzled 


pork being the only variety we could see; the better-half 


of the gentleman with the flaming waistcoat acting as 
major-domo over a squad of little niggers, grinning from 
ear to ear, and awkward and careless enough to provoke the 
patience of a saint. The eldest, Amanda by name, was evi- 
dently the stay and support of the mistress; for, “ Ho, 
Manda!” resounded at every turn, summoning the unfortu- 
nate little darky from the remotest recesses of a black hole 
dignified with the name of kitchen, of which she appeared to 
be the presiding genius, ere the errand she was originally 
sent upon could possibly be accomplished. At length the 
greasy compounds of so-called ham, venison, and beef, with 
an abundance of hot corn-cake, were set upon the table; a 
dish of boiled eggs, at our particular request, occupying the 
corner reserved for us. This request had been met by the 
announcement that the hens were all setting, or about to set, 
and for some time the procuring of eggs was considered doubt- 
ful; we found the eggs themselves even more doubtful, and it 
is my conviction to this day that they were plundered from 
the nest of some feathered biped, and, if left to the ordinary 
course of chicken events, would have been running about 
on two legs of their own before very long. Supper an- 
nounced, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten men successively made their appearance; and as they 


| took their seats at the table, a crowd of heads was still 


} 
| 
| 


visible through the open door, evidently waiting their turn. 
One passenger only besides ourselves had come by the 
train, and there he was with the conductor; but where had 
the rest sprung from ? Twenty-two men regaled in rotation, 











However, we were in the land of 
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we yentured upon an inquiry with the hostess, whose noisy 
coings to and fro and vigorous energetic actions had hi- 
therto kept us in silent awe. 

“They be our reglar boarders,” was the reply. 

‘Twenty-two “reglar boarders” in the heart of a wood, 
with a two-roomed log-hut for all accommodation! what 
could the woman mean ? 

Patience, and we should see ; so, returning meekly to our 
settles by the fire, we waited quietly till boarders, family, 
and negroes, to the number of thirty individuals in all, old 
and young, male and female, had eaten their fill, when we 
intimated the mildest shadow of a wish that we might be 
allowed to take possession of our room for the night. 

‘“ Whar ?” was the surprised ejaculation of the mistress, 
as, dropping the cup she was rinsing, she stared at us with 
eves and mouth wide open. 

“The front-room,” we faltered. “ Your husband said we 
could have that room.” 

“ Did he ?” she rejoined, with such an expression of con- 
eentrated disapprobation at any interference in household 
affairs that it made us quake in our shoes. “ Wall, I reckon 
you can sleep thar, if you ain’t particlar about having four 
men—four of the reglar boarders—in the room with you; we 
women allers sleeps har.’”” And with this biting sarcasm, 
the ogress calmly proceeded with her task of washing-up. 

“QO no; only we thought, as your husband said we could 
have that room,—”’ 

“J guess you had better leave it to me to fix you com- 
fortable,” was the tart reply; and there was “a lurking 
devil” in the woman’s eye, more admonitory even than the 
words and tones themselves. 

All traces of supper at length removed, the table was 
folded away against the wall, and the noisy dirty squad of 
voung niggers proceeded to lug in mattresses and settle-beds 
innumerable. One of the four-posters went through the form 
of receiving clean sheets for our especial delectation ; and 
into a heap of down we tumbled with all speed, the whole 
female portion of the family watching our proceedings with 
undisguised surprise at the undreamt-of luxury of night- 
dresses. ‘Chen commenced the grand packing-away for the 
night: beds were dragged from their hiding-places through 
our room into the coveted front-room beyond, ‘the gentle- 
man’? in the flaming vest receiving them at the door, till 
accommodation for a round couple of dozen men was pro- 
vided, a loft over the front-room receiving what it refused to 
gorge. The wife ofour host, and his ancient mother, stowed 
themselves in the four-poster opposite ours, the daughter 
aud her cousin,—girls of sixteen and eighteen,—and our maid, 
taking possession of a couple of settle-bedsteads ; while the 
poor little negroes, boys and girls, stretched themselves out 
on the rug before the fire. 

“What time do you breakfast ?” was our final inquiry 
from the profound depths of the down-bed, where we ran 
every chance of being smothered before morning. 

“Bout three,” was the laconic answer. 

“What! before daylight ?” was our horror-struck rejoinder. 

“Wall, thar men must have thar breakfasts before going 
to work; so I reckon we must be stirring pretty early.” 

“Do you expect us to get up at such an unearthly 
hour ?” 

“Sure-ly, unless you like to lie whar you are while the 
boarders gets their breakfasts; they won’t take no notice of 
you, and you need’nt trouble ’bout them ;” and with this 
discreet suggestion the ogress soon gave unmistakable indi- 
cations of sound sleep after the fatigues of the day. The 
poor old grandmother coughed incessantly, and as soon as 
midnight had struck, the ogress became watchful and wake- 
ful, sleeping with one eye and ear open, and at every chime 
of the clock calling out, “Ho, Manda! what’s o’clock ?’ Upon 
which the said Manda struggled up from the rug, fumbled 
about for a match, struck a light, sleepily consulted the 

lock, announced the quarter, and slunk back to her broken 
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Suddenly a great banging was heard at the outer door, 
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and every man, woman, and child seemed to start suddenly 
awake; our friend of the flaming waistcoat, which he ap- 
peared to forsake neither day nor night, clattered through 
the room ; and we heard a rough voice asking the loan of a 
horse to ride over to the neighbouring village of Consola- 
tion to buy a coftin for his child. 

This lugubrious request in the dead watches of the night 
seemed to cause but little sensation, and the hive was soon 
quiet again. 

At the appointed hour of three, breakfast for the “ reglar 
boarders” was ready ; and our hostess, pinning a large sheet 
round the four-poster, bid us “to lie thar and be quiet.” 
These boarders, it appeared, were the navvies employed in 
the construction of the line,—rough hard-working fellows ; 
but neither in word nor look did they show any incivility 
towards us “unprotected females.” They came in in de- 
tachments to breakfast, ate, drank, and went forth to their 
work, taking no notice of our presence save in the lowered 
tones in which they conversed. 

At daylight we made preparations to rise; and after 
some trouble our maid managed to procure the loan of the 
front-room andalarge tub. This tub, with its bucket or two 
of cold water, set the whole domestic colony in commotion. 

“What did we want it for? how could we use it?” and 
when told that we were in the habit of taking a cold bath 
every morning, there was a general demand of “* What could 
be the matter with the ladies that they wanted such a power 
of washing?” It was with some difficulty the old grand- 
mother could be persuaded to leave the room ; and our maid 
was obliged to cover the window securely, and stand sen- 
tinel at the boltless door, while we performed our ablutions 

Breakfast over, we found it still wanted some time to 
seven. Five mortal hours longer had we to stay in this 
place before the coach would make its appearance. Ont 
into the woods we determined to stroll, taking first a look 
round at the out-door arrangements of this primitive house- 
hold. While thus engaged, the daughter and her cousin 
joined us, with a request that we would inform them of the 
latest fashions in New York,—whether high necks and short 
sleeves were still worn, or if the shortness of the sleeve must 
depend upon the lowness of the neck. New-York fashions 
eagerly sought after in the back settlements of Kentucky, 
where night-dresses and cold-bathing were unheard-of luxu- 
ries ! 

About nine a message reached us that “a gentleman” 
who owned a carriage at the hamlet near by, which rejoiced 
in the name of Consolation, had come up to say, that, if the 
ladies pleased, he would take them over to Frankfort, and 
thus make sure of the train thence to Lexington, which the 
regular stage not unfrequently missed. “The gentleman 
could not come into the woods after us; so if we wanted to 
see him, we must go up to the house.” This we accordingly 
did, and arranged for the vehicle to come round as speedily 
as possible. Some mysterious juggling between the hostess 
and the driver convinced us we should see no more of the 
man or his carriage at least till she had secured the extra 
half-dollar a-head for her twelve-o’clock dinner. ‘The result 

showed we were right; eleven, twelve o’clock came, and 
still no carriage. At half-past twelve the stage made its 
appearance; but the cars from Louisville, due at eleven, had 
not arrived. Tired of waiting, we had recourse to the stage- 
driver for information as to the probability of reaching Lex- 
ington that night. “If the cars come in in time to let me 
start at a quarter before one, I can do it; if not, you cannot 
get beyond Frankfort to-night.” 

Now this was Friday, and we were obliged to be in 
Louisville again onSunday evening, to start for the Mammoth 
Cave at daybreak on Monday ; so to persevere in our visit 


to Mr. Clay’s homestead, unless we could make sure of Lrx- 
ington that night, was altogether out of the question. One 
o'clock went by before the cars arrived: when, thoroughly 
disgusted and wearied with the whole adventure, we took 
our places in them on their return to Louisville. More than 
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rattling and bumping and thumping over the newly-laid 
rails, enough to dislocate every bone in one’s body, till, 
almost thirty miles from Louisville, bang, bang, crash, crash 
went the cars in front, and, with a tremendous concussion, 
our car, loaded with passengers, was brought up on a pile of 
axletrees and wheels, and fragments of every description. 
The wheel of a cattle-pen next the engine had broken in 
half, and imbedded itself in the track. Being of solid iron, 
it had cut the wheels, axles, and brakes of every succeeding 
car clean off, forming a huge pile, against which our car was 
so fortunately and providentially arrested. The baggage- 
waggon and one passenger-car were thrown down the steep 
bank over which we were at the time passing ; but, strange 
to say, no one was hurt. <A couple of hours served to clear 
the track; and then, with our car, wrenched and injured by 
the shock, attached to the engine, and two baggage-waggons 
behind, off we went again in the same reckless manner as 
before. Thankful for the escape, and delighted to find our- 
selves back in the so-recently despised Louisville, we decided 
in our own minds that Lexington is a geographical Mrs. 
Harris, and are henceforth and for ever, all America to the 
contrary notwithstanding, prepared to maintain “that there 
is no sich a place !” M. M. H. 








THE DISCOVERED LETTER. 
By KINDLER. 








Tue country-bred and robust damsel before us, after a long 
day of homely work about the household or farm of her 
father, has retired to rest, or at least ostensibly done so,— 
perhaps really intended doing so; but after removing the 
most cumbersome portion of her dress, she seems to have 
resolved to seek a little change from the drudgery of com- 
mon life in flying to the realms of romance and love, by the 
simple expedient of writing a reply to the most recently 
received epistle from one who has contrived somehow to 
establish an interest in her feelings. So, trimming the 
lamp and clearing the table, in order to have a wide field 
for the proposed literary effort, down she sat, with probably 
a not very lucid idea of what was to be said. 

The day had been long, its labours arduous; she was 
tired, and the task, to her unaccustomed fingers, was no 
slight one; nevertheless bravely she commenced it; the 
date and remainder of the superscription ran glibly from her 
pen ; then came “ My dear ,’ or “* Dearest »’ let the 
reader decide which, let him fill up the blank with a name, 
and conceive her predicament. She hesitated, thought a 
while, took more ink, settled herself anew in the chair, and 
began again with an inquiry into the state of his health and 
assurance of her own condition. But now came the diffi- 
culty ; all that she intended to say seemed confused, seemed 
purposeless, seemed formal, seemed unkind, seemed bold ; 
in short, obstacles clustered before her, became more and 
more involved the harder she struggled to clear her mind. 
At last she fell back in the chair, and laid down the pen, 
determined to reconsider every thing, and proceed after 
proper arrangement of thoughts and words. 

At first both seemed to come readily, and fall into proper 
sequential order; but after a while her fancies wandered, 
her head sank down gently, her breathing grew soft and 
slow, and sleep was fast gaining the mastery; when a sudden 
loss of balance threatened an abrupt fall from the chair, 
whereupon she woke with a start, and readjusted herself 
quietly, little thinking that an hour had slipped away while 
she was enjoying that half-reverie, half-nap. 

So she began to settle her thoughts again, with intellect 
by no means cleared by the late mishap. She heard the 








clock tick in a room far off, heard the deep breathing of | 


neighbouring sleepers, the guardian dog without shifted un- 
easily in his kennel,—for the light shining from her window 
was very little in accordance with his notions of propriety 
and a well-regulated household ;—all these little noises dis- 
tracted her will from its purpose, occupied her attention, 





—— 


and lastly, by their monotonous recurrence, lulled her again 
to sleep. An hour and more went by before she re-awoke, 
this time fully conscious of what had happened. She thought 
she would go to bed; but no, she wouldn’t,—she had not 
borrowed the ink without being observed, and sat up so long, 
for no purpose. She really would write, and took up the 
pen with the firmest of resolutions to begin again. 

Indeed it would not do ; fatigue was victor despite all her 
resolves. She nodded, started, shook herself, would recom- 
mence; in vain—in vain; her eyelids felt as if they were 
loaded, the eyes themselves reverted upwards, her right 
hand grew nerveless, the fingers relaxed, let slip the pen; 
her own weight drew her backwards in the chair, wherein 
she settled with a gentle rolling motion, her head went 
back, down fell her hand upon her lap, and at last she slept 
indeed. So deep was her repose this time, that the lamp ex- 
hausted its oil, threw up a long flag of smoke, not without 
odour, shook, flickered, fell, and starting once or twice like 
a pheenix from its bed, burned only like a dull red circle in 
the dark room; a while, and all was dark. Even darkness 
did not wake her. It grew colder as morning approached ; 
the trees shook without, and a gray light stole about, grow- 
ing broader, until the time arrived when she should have 
commenced the labours of another day. Surely she will wake 
now; no, not at all. It would be well for her if she did; 
for a shuffling uncertain footstep comes along the passage 
of the house, and a pale light gleams beneath the door, suc- 
ceeded by the placing of a hand on the lock; the door opens, 
and enter the farmer himself, lamp in hand, curious to 
know what unwonted cause keeps his daughter so long from 
her household occupations. He beholds what we have been 
looking at for some time past; with what satisfaction he 
makes the discovery we leave the reader to surmise. 

This picture is the work of a German artist, and has its 
scene in that country, if we may judge from the accessories 
of bed, the carved table, and the great linen chest, which last 
should contain proofs of her industry in weaving linen of 
all kiuds,—mostly the only dowry of a German maiden. If 
the swain for whom the letter was intended is ever to be- 
come the possessor of the lady and her works, it will not 
be through the vigilant attention of his correspondent, we 
think. The picture is in the Crystal Palace. L. L. 











THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 
A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Avtuor or “ Arr AND NATURE.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FLIGHT. 


“ A BLoopy business,” said Churchill to his friend Claver- 
house, who had been by his side during every danger, wip- 
ing his sword on the dead preacher’s gown; then re-adjusting 
his wig, and re-arranging his scarf and sword-knot, with the 
usual cold listless air of an every-day courtier. 

“Bloody? Pooh! Nothing. A hive of hornets well 
smoked out,” said Claverhouse sternly. “ Pity there are not 
a few of the villains, though, left for the hangman’s quarter- 
ing-knife or the gaoler’s screw and twisters.” 

‘Here, at least, was a brave man, fit for better things 
than to die with such penniless gamblers and fanatics as 
these,” said Churchill, touching Golding’s body with his 
foot. 

“Pity he escaped the rope,” said Claverhouse. ‘“ But 
what have we here?” turning over a heap of dead, and draw- 
ing forth a man, who gasped for air, pressed his hand to his 
side, but slowly rising, stood up on his feet, apparently not 
much hurt. “Sir Richard Cantelupe!” said Claverhouse, 
approaching the abashed conspirator, and eyeing him close 
with a sneer of the intensest scorn. ‘ Behold, Churchill, 
a novelty, —a Cantelupe, and afraid!” 

“ Afraid only of disgrace and of the scaffold, otherwise 
as careless of life as thou,’ said the young man fiercely. 
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‘Let me escape, gentlemen,” he cried passionately, “ as you 
hope for mercy. Think of my name, my mother, my blood 
tainted! Name any ransom; name any pledge.” 

‘“ All these results of rebellion,” said Claverhouse, coolly 
drawing his sword, “you should have considered ere you 
joined a gang of murderers like this.” 

‘Spare him,” cried Churchill. “He shall give us pledge 
of future loyalty.” 

“The coward goes not hence alive,” said Claverhouse, 
advancing his sword-point to intercept the wretched fugi- 
tive’s passage to the door. 

“The brave should be merciful,” said Churchill, stepping 
between the cold-hearted soldier and the poor dishonoured 
spendthrift, whose courage the fear of disgrace had for a 
moment paralysed. 

“You have a woman’s heart, Churchill,” said Claver- 
house angrily. ‘‘ Leave me to deal with this poor outcast. 
Now, sir,” and he threw himself into a cold fencing-house 
posture of attack, “ though I could order these men to brain 
you with their halberds, I choose, for the sake of old ac- 
quaintance and some pleasant hours we have spent together, 
to treat you as a man of honour and a gentleman. Draw, 
or, by the God above us, these men shall beat you to New- 
gate with their musket-butts.” 

Stung by these cruel challenges, and seeing no possible 
opening for escape, Sir Richard Cantelupe drew his sword, 
and advanced upon his imperturbable antagonist; while 
Churchill, sitting down on a broken table, sheathed his 
sword, and fanned himself with the broad brim of his hat, 
having first re-adjusted the rosette, wiped some blood off 
the white facing of his stiff-skirted scarlet coat, and flapped 
his bright jack-books with a scented handkerchief trimmed 
with matchless Mechlin. 

The duel was for life,—to defend heart and lungs and 
keep soul in body. The combatants had but two thin sharp 
rods of steel, that clashed against each other, and twined 
and thrust with a deadly intensity. Now a feint was re- 
pented of, and converted into an inevitable thrust in carte; 
now a disengage was carried on into a passade straight at 
the armpit. All that rage, despair, and skill could do was 
done by Sir Richard; but at last, faint, exhausted by the 
very violence of his attack, he gave ground, and fell on the 
defensive, as Claverhouse, driving him slowly towards a 
corner slippery with blood and encumbered with bodies, 
seemed to slowly taste the delight of the last inevitable coup- 
de-qrace. 

“Stop!” said Churchill, stretching his hand, which held 
a full wine-glass of punch, between the combatants, in his 
usual rather effeminate voice, “it isn’t fair. You should 
take off your breast-piece, Claverhouse. His rapier can 
make no impression on your steel, while you have progged 
his rose-colour coat four times—no, five times. He can’t 
tap you, man. It isn’t fair, pon my soul,—-it isn’t fair; is 
it Lascelles ?” 

‘No, it really ain’t at awl faare,” drawled a young en- 
sign in the background. 

“He should have thought of that before he came out,” 
said Claverhouse, driving his sword through the left breast 
of his unhappy antagonist, who fell almost speechless. 

“Devilish well put in,” drawled Lascelles. 

As Churchill stooped over him, and undid the dying 
man’s eravat, he lifted his eyelids with a painful effort, and 
fumbled for something in his breast-pocket. Churchill, an- 
ticipating his effort, undid the gold buttons, and drew out 
two sealed packeis; in the centre of both was a small red 
hole where the sword of Claverhouse had transfixed them. 

“Give that,” he said, “ with a dying man’s love, to Ja- 
nette, and this to my dear wife.” 

“ He has fainted,” said Churchill, sprinkling him with 

ater from a cup on the table. 

“The fool’s dead,” said.Claverhouse; “and look, you 
have given him extreme unction.” 

Churchill looked, and shuddered to see that he had 
&prinkled the dead man’s face with blood. 
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“ Mistress first, wife second,” drawled Lascelles; “ that 
ain't right—’pon my soul, it ain’t right.” 

“We shall get a step for this,” said a third officer, look- 
ing round the room, as if estimating the success of the eoup- 
de-main. ‘“ We have saved his majesty’s life.” 

“Claverhouse is so d— ambitious,” drawled Lascelles ; 
‘‘he’ll never be satisfied. Let’s carry him in triumph to the 
guardhouse, surrounded by the spoils of these cursed un- 
gentleman-like fellows.”’ 

“Look here, gentlemen,” said Claverhouse, ‘I’m in no 
mood for trifling; and, by God, the first who dares to touch 
me with his drunken fingers I will treat as I have done 
this carrion ;” and he spurned the dead body of his enemy 
with his foot. 

“ Shouldn’t we try and do something to hook old Tony,” 
said Lascelles. ‘ He’s doosed slippery ; he'll be off.”’ 

“ Lascelles is right for once,” said Claverhouse, knitting 
his brow, and striding from the room. “ To horse, to horse !” 


It was not an hour later, and the gray dawn was just 
breaking over the red chimney-tops and the sleeping houses, 
when a party of five Life-Guards rode up at a fierce gallop, 
with smoking horses, to the great gates of Shaftesbury 
House, which to their astonishment, communicated by mu- 
tual shrugs, they found wide open, the great family coach, 
gilt and plumed, lying broken down, like a stranded wreck, 
at the front-door. 

“We have him,” said Claverhouse; ‘and Tower Hill 
shall soou behold another sight, when Little Sincerity makes 
his last bow to the rolling mob.” 

“A scutcheon will look very well over the chief en- 
trance,” said Churchill, sketching with his finger an imagi- 
nary hatchment. 

“ How the old son of Beelthebub will hobble out between 
two soldiers! ’ Gad, it will be quite a sight!” drawled Las- 
celles. 

“Silence,” said Claverhouse ; “ or, by the King of héaven, 
I will blow out the first man’s brains who speaks. Without 
an ambush we shall never have him. 
I have prepared.” 

“By Jupiter, it’s a Calf’s-head!” said Lascelles, half 
alarmed, in a very low whisper to the soldier who stood 
next him, as aman came forward, dressed in the very garb 
of the poor half-crazed preacher who now slept his sleep, 
cassock, bands, steeple-hat—he was complete. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Claverhouse, setting the example, 
“dismount, and draw yourselves up in the street outside 
the courtyard wall, while Colonel Churchill and myself, hid- 
den in this coach, watch the success of our stratagem ; for 
we have a subtle rogue to deal with, and we must not be out- 
witted. There is no peace for his grace the Duke of York 
while this villain earl lives to plot.” 

In five minutes the troopers had obeyed the orders of 
their deterinined leader. No light at the windows, no fright- 
ened face, no noise of jarring doors, betrayed any prepara- 
tions for flight or resistance. 

With slow stealthy feet the sham preacher passed up 
the low flight of steps that led to the Grecian portico, 
and gave a low petition-presenting tap with the ponderous 
knocker. No foot coming—nothing; a long echoing jar i 
the great, blank, marble-paved hall, with its statues a 
Grinling-Gibbon caryings. Another, still no response. The 
ten minutes’ weary delay seemed hours to the fretting blood 
hound Claverhouse, who cursed his foolish haste for not 
having ordered up a field-piece to blow the door to atoms, 
and storm the wasp’s nest at once. 

At last a slow shuffling step was heard along a corn 
and from an upper window, slowly lifted, the head of an 
man protruded, demanding who was there at that unseas 
able hour, fretfully saying, “that the house was neither a 
madhouse nor a doctor’s. The sponging-louse v 
the street, and the midwife’s ten doors higher up.” 

“Friend Zerubbabel,” said the disguised soldier, “our 
cause triumphs. The club in Covenant Alley warts for 
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noble earl. ‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ they say ; ‘why tarry 
the wheels of his chariot ?’” 

“ The chariot, you see’s broke down,” said the old butler, 
“and the earl’s indisposed. If you are a friend give the 
watchword.” 

“Come down ; I'll give it.” 

“T'll be down, if you’ll wait till I slip on my livery; for 
I am getting my lord's chocolate, and he has rung twice.” 

In a few minutes the great hall-door slowly opened, and 
the old man appeared. 

“Ah, one of the godly, such as my soul loveth! The 
watchword? Bless me, if the runaways haven’t left the 
great gates open!” 

“Gray hairs are a silver crown, if found in the ways of 
righteousness. Bend thy head.” 

The old man bent his head to listen, and the next 
minute his throat was in the strong grasp of the soldier, 
who clapped a pistol to his ear. 

“Blow out his brains!” shouted Claverhouse, leaping 
from the coach, “and keep the door.” For the cries of 
“ Francis! Diggory ! Walter! Roger!” raised by the old man 
filled the air. “Squeeze him tight, or he’ll rouse all Alders- 
gate, and we shall be overpowered. Is your master within ?” 
he said sternly, as the old man fell on his knees and prayed 
for mercy. 

The oid man bent his head, and shook with emotion. 

“Slip a cord round his head,’”’ said Claverhouse, “and 
twist it with a pistol till he will speak.” 

“No cruelties on so old a man,”’ said Churchill. ‘“ Claver- 
house, your heart is a wild-beast’s. Have you no father of 
such an age ?” 

“This is no time for womanish puling,” said Claverhouse, 
stamping with rage and biting his under-lip. “ Lascelles, 
your pistol.” 

“ By Jupiter,” said the young fop, “I'll be no party to 
such a cursed ungentleman-like proceeding! Stap me, if it 
even tomes to sharps, I wont.” 

“Well, then, if you're all a pack of old women, I must 
e’en put my own hands to the dirty work,” said Claver- 
house, turning up his hanging-cuff. 

“Spare me, spare me!” cried the old man, “ and I will 
confess all. The earl is hidden in the Cedar Parlour, with 
the panel-door.” 

“ Lead the way,” cried Claverhouse, putting a pistol to 
his head, and cocking it with a frown. “A word, and your 
brains are out.” 

With trembling step, stopping every now and then at 
stair-head or window-embrasure, to sigh and shake his head 
and gasp for breath, till forced on by a rude blow of some sol- 
dier’s musket-barrel,—up staircases, past rows of ancestral 
portraits, smirkingly indifferent to friend or foe,—they passed 
towards the little secret study, where the earl was accus- 
tomed to pen his most violent pamphlets, to watch them 
secretly printing, and where it now seemed he had taken 
refuge as his nearest and most hidden den, to plan some 
mode of desperate escape, wait better times, or petition a 
kind-hearted king for mercy. 

“This is the door. O God, my master! Master, but one 
minute?” cried the old man, sinking again on his knees. 

“Not a moment,”’ cried Claverhouse ; “it is on moments 
things like these turn. Use the butt-end, men. One, two, 
three—it goes.” 

“ Hurrah!" cried the men. 

“TI can see him,” cried Lascelles, putting up his eye- 
glass, and squinting ridiculously through the keyhole ; he 
has his back towards us, and is writing. ‘Pon my Christi- 
anity, he does not even turn round.” 

“Tt’s a trick,”’ said Claverhouse. 

“ No, fur I can see his hand move. 
my vitals, it’s white as a woman's.” 

“It ought to be dirty,” said Claverhouse, with a slight 
smile, his nearest approach to a laugh; “it has done dirty 
work enough. Now, push altogether—with a will.” 

“ With a will,”’ cried the men; and the door fell in with 
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Such a hand! Stap 





a tremendous crash. Claverhouse’s foot was the first to pass 
over the splintered fragments, and he placed his gauntleteg 
hand upon the earl’s shoulder. 

“You are my prisoner, in the king’s name.” 








The earl moved not, but gave a low simpering laugh as 
his wig fell off, and disclosed a woman’s head covered with 
ringlets. 

“Changed his sex, by Jupiter! Why that beats cock. 
fighting,” said Lascelles, with an astonished stare that made 
even the iron face of Claverhouse relax. 

“ Stole away, as I’m a gentleman,” said Churchill, as the 
sham earl stood up, knocking down the coroneted crutch 
that stood by the chair, and disclosed to the enraged Claver. 
house, who had thought himself so certain of his prize, the 
too prodigal bosom and pretty voluptuous double chin of 
Arsinoe, a French lady under Shaftesbury’s protection; whom 
the earl’s enemies boldly declared was his mistress, though 
his Protestant adherents more charitably called her an or. 
phan ward, intrusted to his care by a friend who had fallen 
a victim to the machinations of the Papists and the court, 

Paying no attention to the cries and tears of the pretty 
woman who fell at his knees, Claverhouse, with a glance of 
madness, turned round, and seizing a pistol from a soldier, 
discharged it at the head of the old man, who, satisfied with 
the delay and convinced of the earl’s escape,—thanks to the 
stratagem of his mistress and the fidelity of his servant,— 
stood by prepared for any fate. He fell bathed in his blood. 

“So perish the friends of traitors. But now search the 
house, every tile and every plank, in case this old serpent 
may not yet have fled. It is a pity the mob should miss 
the pretty sight on Tower Hill.” 

But it was too late; the earl had long since escaped by 
a secret passage opening into an adjoining chapel, from 
whence, in a closed sedan, some trusty adherents had con- 
veyed him to the water-side to ship for France. His son, 
intrusted to Mr. Locke, had also escaped to a place of 
safety; and his servants, careful for themselves, at the first 
rumour of the earl’s disappearance had gutted the house 
of every thing valuable, cut the rich silk hangings into 
lengths, broken up and divided the plate, stolen the family 
jewels, and, in fact, behaved much as wreckers used to do 
when a great Indiaman laden with gold-dust and spices 
broke its heart on the sharp tooth of a Cornish reef. Fore- 
most among them was our friend Millefleur, whom Wildfire 
had sent with a message to the earl, announcing his aban- 
donment of a political life; the good-hearted careless fellow 
having resolved to take his friend Troutbeck’s advice, and 
“bucolise,” as he called it, down among his tenants in the 
country. His speedy marriage, indeed, is a more than pro- 
bable event. 

It will not, perhaps, surprise our readers to learn that 
Troutbeck’s hang-dog boatman Griffin was the betrayer to 
the cruel Claverhouse of the secret of the intended meeting 
and rising of the Calves’-Head Club; the result of the su- 
prise, and the death of the ringleader Troutbeck, we have 
already mentioned. So ended one of the most dangerous 
plots perhaps ever concocted by English traitors. Had the 
Duke of Monmouth’s heart not failed him, and Griffin not 
turned spy, it is certain that, in the then excited and irritated 
state of the popular mind, a general massacre of the Papists 
and an attack on the palace would have been inevitable. 
The lame earl, however, never recovered this terrible dow?- 
fall of his hopes; and, plotting and scheming to the last, 
died a pensioner and an exile in a foreign land, his fortunes 
ruined and his name a by-word. A more melancholy pe! 
version of great talent is not recorded in our national bio- 
graphies. As for the king, he laughed heartily at the tidings 
of “ Little Sincerity’s” escape, and swore that if he had been 
caught, he’d have turned into a spider or a toad, and ou 
got off. Incapable of much reflection, it was not observe 
that the merry monarch played his game of tennis with r 
whit less zest the very day the news of his escape reached 
the court. As for Griffin, he returned to Jamaica with ve 
rascal Morgan, turned buccaneer, and eventually bleache 
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on one of those scarecrow gibbets that studded the sandy 
quays of one of the Pearl Islands, which his ghost haunted 
for many years, to the great hindrance of sailors who used 
to put in there for turtle and fresh water. The fate of Cla- 
yerhouse and Churchill are matters of history, and need no 
comment of ours. 

But can we conclude without a word about our hearty 
old friend Sir Robert and his daughter, who we hope are by 
this time somewhat endeared to our readers? Troutbeck 
had not forgotten his threat on the hunting-field; and a plan 
had been arranged by him which fixed on Sir Robert’s house 
as a convenient place of meeting for the Oxfordshire rising. 
But an anonymous letter, thrown at Sir Robert as he paced 
the bowling-green one morning, surveying the wreck of a 
walnut-tree which Roger had the day before been beating, had 
set him on his guard, and aroused all the pugnacity of the 
old soldier. It warned him, as he valued his daughter’s life 
aud his own, to call in all his Cavalier friends or former 
tenants still friendly to him, and prepare for a night-attack 
from a body of forty horse, without guns. 

“ Without guns!” cried Sir Robert. ‘“ Here, Roger, come 
down from that tree,—never mind, if they do spoil; curse 
them, let *em spoil,—saddle Black Jack, and summon all 
our Cavalier friends,—sword and fowling-piece ; and those 
whom God hasn’t given guns to, tell ’em—hark ye, Roger—to 
bring pitchforks,—very pretty things for close fighting, to 
keep doorways and guard roofs from escalade. And tell 
them, Roger, to slip white shirts on over their coats, as 
Waring did at Hereford, and we shall know our men all the 
better. And before you go, drink to the memory of the 
blessed martyr; and ride as ifa devil or a bailiff were behind 
you, or Crow’s Nest will be gutted, and the king’s cause lost 
in this shire, God bless him! Roger, say, ‘God bless him!’ 
Drat it if it doesn’t bring the waters,” said the good old 
squire, brushing a big tear from his eye, and hurrying to 
look to the barricading of the front-door and arrange for a 
sally from the garden-gate. 

In two hours’ time, Sir Robert’s friends came tumbling 
in—fat justices, lean justices, sturdy farmers,—all friends of 
the Darcys and haters of the upstart Troutbecks; brim- 
ful of love for Church and king, and contempt for Whigs, 
trimmers, and Green-Ribbons. There was great emptying 
of mossy claret-bottles, and profound tossing-off of ale to 
royal toasts ; so that by the time the hour mentioned in the 
letter drew near the Darcy adherents were ready to have 
faced any thing, alive or dead. 

Many were beginning to doubt the whole plot, and to 
pronounce the writer of the anonymous letter some scurvy 
Whig who had wanted to frighten the country, when Mabel, 
—brave as her father’s daughter should be, who had been 
up in the clock-tower earnestly peering into the uncertain 
moonlight, that lay pale and of a bleached wanness upon 
the garden-wall, where the fruit-tree leaves threw a pretty 
patterning of shadow,—declared she heard a sound of feet 
coming up the avenue. 

“Gently, gently!” cried Sir Robert, keeping back the 
rush of half-drunken and pot-valiant warriors, who leaped to 
their feet and seized their weapons. 

The enemy could be seen now, dismounted, as, moving 
to the mere whisper of a muffled drum, four abreast, they 
arched three times round the doomed house. 

“Fire low!” cried Sir Robert, red with excitement, and 
flourishing a tremendeus eayalry-sabre, more fit to face a 
giant with than to decapitate honest Christians. ‘ Second 
tank reserve their fire. Now then, gentlemen, for God and 
the king,—one, two, three, fire!” 

And they did fire; a storm of musket-bullets that struck 
down the first two or three ranks of the enemy, who stag- 
gered and, unprepared, fell back several paces. 

_ “Fall on!” eried Sir Robert, tremendously excited; “give 
“em no breathing-time.” 

“Hadn't we better wait till they are more broken,” said 
4 timid, little, lisping attorney. 

“Don’t let them rally!” cried Sir Robert. 





“Don’t let them rally!” cried our old acquaintance the 
horse-dealer, who had an eye to the enemy's steeds. 

Then, all at once, with a bang of doors and a crash of 
upset tables, Sir Robert rushed forth at the head of his troop; 
Mabel shutting her eyes, having in vain tugged at the old 
knight’s skirts tokeep him where acommander-in-chief should 
keep, calmly in the background, to order, to rally, and to 
superintend. When Mabel’s eyes opened, the enemy had 
fled, hotly pursued by Sir Robert on Black Jack and a score 
of mounted irregulars, looking like ghosts in their white 
shirts and black scarves. 

“ May a Whig, on such a day as this, hope for pardon 
from his fair enemy ?” said a voice at Mabel’s shoulder. It 
was young Troutbeck. 

“You wrote the letter that saved us,” she stammered, 
blushing and looking for a moment down, then eyeing her 
lover with clear eyes of confidence and undisguised affection. 

“T did; I refused to be a partner in my father’s crimes, 
though I fought for the same cause. I told him that I would 
die to save your life, and he threatened to disinherit me, 
and renounced me as a traitor. I have saved you, andI am 
rewarded.” 

“This is but a poor recompense,” said Mabel, slipping 
her little hand into his. 

“ Hoity toity, what is this; so short a siege and yet sur- 
render? Why, Mabel? Why, Roger, bring your gun; it’s 
Troutbeck; it’s the villain who is at the bottom of all this,— 
drawing the garrison off, and then stealing my daughter ! 
Shoot him, gentlemen; no justice for vermin. Somebody 
knock him on the head; I'm a little winded with the chase 
after those infernal Whigs. I paid two, though.” 

“Tt was this gentleman who saved you. He is no friend 
to the villainies of his party,” said Mabel, putting out her 
hand to push back her father. 

“Well, well, my lass, if that’s the thing, the matter 
changes a little.” 

Sir Robert began, in fact, to have pleasant dreams of the 
possible junction of the Darcy and Troutbeck lands, and the 
return of certain broad fat acres to the old name. 

“But, egad, I’ve promised the king to give Mabel to 
Captain Morgan.” 

“What! Morgan the robber and pirate, the cutthroat of the 
Spaniards?” said the attorney, coming forward. “Fie on you!” 

“T should be sorry to see Mabel married to a Whig,” 
said Sir Robert, wavering ; ‘‘I never thought to see it, no- 
body ever thought to see it; it don’t look well. But then 
the young man is a brave young man, and a likely young 
fellow, and I owe him much, and so does Mabel; and as his 
black-hearted old father must be off to France for his share 
in this rising,—for papers on the dead men prove sad things 
against him,—I suppose the thing must be.” 

And it was; and terribly long were the old campaigning 
stories told by Sir Robert at the wedding. 

As for the deed, a rascally Whitefriars attorney confessed 
to have forged it for Shaftesbury ; and all we know of the 
casket is, that in some old country-house near Blenheim we 
remember to have seen a portrait by Kneller of Marlborough, 
with his right hand holding a general’s truncheon and his 
left pressed upon the little black boz. 

Nor must we forget our old friend the tutor, who had 
entered the service of Shaftesbury; but soon disgusted with 
the dishonesty and intrigues of that wily plotter, quitted 
his service, and betook himself to giving lessons in the 
“Ttalian hand,” at which honourable employment he would 
probably have starved, had he not been one day recognised 
by Sir Robert; who, at once forgetting all past quarrels, 
carried him off incontinently in the family coach to his old 
haunts in Oxfordshire. 

The luckless and profligate son of the good man our 
readers have probably long ago recognised under his pseudo- 
nym of Griffin. It was he who betrayed the clubs, provoked 
by Wildfire’s stab and Troutbeck’s threats. 
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PROG RESS OF SCIENCE. 





As usual, whe» war is raging, newspaper correspondents 
come forth in numbers, each with his own suggestion of a 
new, or an improved, or an old-revived aid to destruction. 
Among them we may notice the suggestion of employing 
balloon observatories; that is to say, balloons attached to 
ropes, and permitted to ascend high enough to overlook the 
enemy’s doings. It is suggested that much slaughter 
amougst our troops might have been prevented, and a free 
passage for our vessels along the Ganges secured, if the 
masked batteries laid by Nena Sahib had been thus made 
known. Generally speaking, we turn a deaf ear to all bal- 
loon schemes; but this is an exceptional case. Already 
balloons have done valuable service in war, and there seems 
no good reason wherefore they should have been so com- 
pletely abandoned. In the early wars of the first French 
revolution, each of the republican armies was supplied with 
a balloon, a portable gas-generator, and one or two aeronautic 
explorers, trained to that service in the aeronautic institute 
of the Ecole Polytechnique. The battle of Fleurus, in 1795, 
is said to have been mainly gained in consequence of the 
ccuracy of the information the French aeronautic observers 
able to convey. The chief of the aeronauts militant 
on this occasion was the celebrated Guyton Morveau. Be- 
fure and during the battle, two separate ascents were made, 
the observers remaining im the air about two hours each 

The first ascent was unperceived, but the second 
artillery was brought to bear against them. The ob- 
servers, however, soon ascended above the range of cannon- 
shot; indeed, a rising balloon, notwithstanding its size, 
must be one of the most difficult things to hit imaginable. 
Balloon observatories were also employed by Napoleon in 
Kgypt, since which they have been laid aside. We are 
disposed to think they would be still serviceable on pecu- 
liar occasions. Their employment involves no difficulty. 
A balloon thirty feet in diameter is ample for all observa- 
tory purposes, and the apparatus for charging it with gas 
is scarcely more cumbrous than a cavalry shoeing-forge. 
The gas, we need seareely remark, is not coal-gas, but 
pure hydrogen, generated with great facility by the French 
(and the process hardly admits of improvement) by trans- 
mitting aqueous vapour through red-hot iron pipes. 
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A very interesting question in reference to the ethnology 
and climatology of India has recently sprung up. The hill- 


tribes of Hindostan are well known to occupy a position in 
India parallel to that occupied by the Celts in Europe. They 
were the original denizens of the peninsula which they in- 
nanited, mountain and valley alike. They are devoid for the 
most part of caste prejudices; they are robust, and capable 
of much attachment. Would it not be well, it is asked, 
to introduce our customs and modes of thought through 
these rather than through the Hindoos of the plain? ‘The 
climatology of the hill-country is of the greatest interest 
with reference to the possibility of European colonisation. 
Hitherto it has been assumed that the perpetuation of a 
native-born Anglo-Indian race is impossible on account of 
the climate. It has clearly been the policy of the Company 
to foster this idea; henceforth the extent to which it is real 
investigated. That it cannot be absolutely 
true the various sanatoriums existing on the East- India 
highlands sufficiently testify. On the Neilgherry hills, at 
the southern extre mity of the Western Ghauts, are produc ed 
all the fruits and vegetables of a temperate clime; the tem- 
perature is even a trifle too cold for the growth of oranges. 


will be keenly 


We have intimated already that, under the auspices of 


Senor Concha, Captain-General of Cuba, the astronomer and 
meteorologist M. Andres Poey was about to establish an 
observatory in the Havana. M. Poey is now at Brussels 
purchasing the instruments, with the efficient 
n of the celebrated Belgian statician M. Quetelet 
at Is now some fifty years ago that Humboldt first drew 
tention to the importance of establishing an observatory 
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in this quarter. It is the intention of M. Poey not to restrjg¢ 
his observations to one observatory, but to establish seyera] 
in various parts of Cuba, and, if possible, in other West-India 
islands. Between Florida and Cuba @ telegraphic commy 
nication will soon be established; hence records @f meteoro. 
logic phenomena simultaneously occurring in the continen: 
of America and in Cuba will be susceptible of comparisoy, 
and contemporaneous registration. M. Poey has resided {oy 
many years in the Havana, on which island, especially j:s 
meteorological phenomena, he has embodied his observations 
in a treatise to be published at the end of the present year, 

The society of Haarlem has founded a prize to reward 
the successful application of photography to astronomy, 
Looking at the rapidity with which terrestrial photographic 
delineations are now made, it is not easy to overrate the 
advantages which would result if the heavenly bodies could 
be committed to paper or collodion by a process equally 
summary and complete. For a long time it was found im- 
possible to delineate planets and groups of stars photo. 
graphically. Pictures of the sun and moon have, indeed, 
been taken; but they are not satisfactory. Mr. Bond, of 
Cambridge, U.S., it appears, has at length succeeded in mak. 
ing photographic star-figures,—not merely groups of stars, 
but double stars. Whether amidst the undev eloped resources 
of photographic science there be power sufficient to produce 
pictures of the heavenly bodies instantaneously, under which 
circumstance alone would they be useful to astronomers, re- 
mains to be seen; but remembering how short a time it is 
since the production of photographic moon-pictures was 
deemed impossible, we are not devoid of hope. 

On the 20th of last month (October), Herr Luther, of the 
Belk observatory, near Dusseldorf, discovered a new planet. 

Ever since the dawn of the calotype branch of nove 
graphic science, the impossibility of procuring an unexcep 
tionable paper for the reception of sun-pictures has been felt 
to be a great difficulty. The Industrial Society of Mulhausen 
now proposes to award a silver medal to the manufacturer 
who succeeds in producing 500 kilogrammes of paper having 
all the qualities which photographers demand: these are, 
perfect equality of substance, freedom from all metallic 
taint or admixture, equal thickness in every part; it must 
imbibe fluid equally when laid flat upon a fluid-surface, 
without any need of warming or soaking, and be able to 
support without disintegration prolonged digestion in a 
bath. At present papers of English manufacture, by Tur- 
ner, comport nearest with the aggregate of these difficult 
conditions. 

The energy of travellers has so long been directed in the 
channel of African discovery, that one is sometimes almost 
inclined to forget that other portions of our globe are equally 
unknown. Three Prussians, the brothers Schlagintweit, 
setting out under the auspices of the King of Prussi a and 
the East- India Company, have been penetrating into the 
fastnesses of Thibetian wilds north of the Himalayas, aud 
also exploring certain regions of Hindostan, the geographical 
characters of which remained imperfectly ‘made out. Two 
of the brothers, Hermann and Robert, returned in June last; 
the third, Adolphus, is still amongst the Himalayan moun- 
tains; but he is expected soon to return, via the Punj: ub 
and Bombay. During the winter of 1854-55, they explored the 
region which lies betw een Bombay and Madras: Herman! 
devoting the following summer to an exploration of the east- 
ern parts of the Himalayas, where the highest peaks o! | 
stupendous mountain system are found. We announced 
some time back that the Himalayan peak to en 
honours of greatest elevation had long been awarded 
under the necessity of abating somewhat of its pretens! 
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and giving precedence to another peak, named Mount Eve- 


rest by Colonel Waugh, he being unaware of its native 
nomination. M. Hermann Schl: igintweit — this, 
rather the two native ap pellati ions ; for in eastern Neps 
where the mountain is situated, it is called Galion isha) 
but in Thibet it is called Chingopamari. This highest! 


tain-peak in the known world has an altitude of somet thi Ns 
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more than 29,000 English feet. Whilst Hermann was ex- 
ploring the eastern Himalayas, the other brothers were 
pel netrating the centre of that range, and entering Thibet 
ander disguise. They visited the great commercial station 
of Gartok, explored the environs of Lake Mansarowr, and 
the crest which separates the waters of the Indus from Slane 
of the Dihong, often, though erroneously, called the Bar- 
hamwputra. The three brothers were separated from each 
other for fourteen months, during which period M. Robert 
corrected by personal observation a mistake, which had been 
prevalent up to his time, as to the altitude of the table-land 
of Amarkantak in central India. It was generally considered 
+o be 8000 feet above the level of the sea, but is only 3300 
fect in point of fact. The most dangerous, and perhaps, too, 
the most interesting, portion of their tour was that of the 
brothers Hermann and Robert into Turkistan Proper, by 
crossing the Karakooroom and Kuenluen mountains, and 
jescending into the valley of Yarkande, a region visited by 
Europeans for the first time. ‘Two years were spent in ne- 
votiations with the Nepaulese government before permission 
was granted to Hermann to explore that outlying portion of 
Hindostan, so interesting on account of its productions, its 

ography, and its ethnology. Permission was conceded 
at last; and the enterprising Prussian set to work without 
delay, determining the heights of mountains, the course of 
rivers, the aberrations of magnetism, and other interesting 
matters, duly notified in a paper recently communicated to 
the French ‘Academy ol Sciences. Of course the Brothers 
Schlagintweit will, if life be spared them, publish a record 
of their adventurous wanderings. Whenever it appears on 
this side of the water we shall know how to welcome it. 

The expression “this side of the water” will, if M. A. 
Thomé de Gamond’s scheme be carried out, lose much of its 
present significance. That gentleman enunciates so confi- 
lently the stupendous project of uniting our island with the 
French shore by means of a tunnel, he sets forth his data so 
lucidly, that in these modern days of miracles accomplished 
it would be rash to pronounce the scheme impossible. One of 
the most considerable impediments in the way of excavating 
subaqueous tunnels of extraordinary length is the difficulty, 
ifnot impossibility, of maintaining purity of atmosphere. In 
the construction of tunnels on land, this is secured by sink- 


ing vertical air-shafts; and this expedient, which seemed | 


impracticable in the formation of a tunnel under water, is 
just what M. de Gamond proposes to adopt. His plan is to 
establish thirteen islands in the straits of Dover, to sink a 
perpendicular shaft through each of them down to the re- 
juired level; from which the excavators are to strike out 
east and west,-—in twice thirteen, or twenty-six horizontal 
insular beginnings, which, added to an excavation on the 
lrench and English shores respectively, make eight-and- 
wenty in all. The projector strives to make it appear (and 
‘has succeeded in the estimation of some people) that not 
only is the gigantic project feasible, but that it can be com- 
peted in the moderate term of six years, and for a sum 
rather under seven millions, — more precisely six million 
uine hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 
_Thg electric light has so constantly deceived the expect- 
ations of those who believed in its successful applicatior., 
‘hat it requires some faith in human genius and human 
everance to lend ear to any further promise of its 
cess. That success, however, has been probably ac- 
| plished by Mr. Way, a gentleman well known for his 
urs in the field of agricultural chemistry. Up to his 
the electric fight heen evolved from points of 
oal, either natural or artificial; the light was of ex- 
‘ intensity, too strong, indeed, for useful purposes; but 
count of its i intermitting character could not be rendered 
herally available, even though the expense of producing 
‘not been an effectual drawback. Mr. Way’s electric 
is developed from mercury, and is said not to be pain- 
ntense, and above all, to be & steady. Ifthese state- 
De true, expense of production is the only remaining 
lity to overcome. 
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The most important point connected with electricity, 
perhaps the most important scientific event of the month, is 
an invention of Mr. Boggs, recently patented, for acceler- 
ating the transmission of electric telegrams by the use of 
steam machinery. Instead of a message being taken direct 
to the instrument, as at present, it is transferred to a gutta- 
percha band, about six inches wide and a quarter of an inch 
thick, studded down both sides with holes at short intervals; 
into these holes small brass pins are inserted, which, according 
to their combinations in twos and threes, represent certain 
words or letters. When the message is thus “set up,” the 
band containing it is drawn by ordinary steam machinery 
between the poles of an electrical machine in such a manner 
that each pin in passing forms electrical connection between 
the machine and the telegraph, and a signal is transmitted 
to the other end of the wire, where the spark perforates a 
paper and records the message. “The only limit,” says the 
writer in the Times, from whose account this is condensed, 
‘to the rapidity of the operation, is the rate at which the 
bands can be drawn, since the contact of each pin, even 
for the 200th part of a second, is more than suffivient to 
transmit and register a signal. With proper arrangements, 
an hour would suffice to transmit intelligence equal in num- 
ber of words to twelve columns of the Zimes.” Mr. Boggs 
proposes to use ordinary plate electrical machines, hoping 
thus to overcome some impediments incident to the voltaic 
and magnetic forces now in use; but the grand thing is the 
substitution of the rapidity of steam power in the transmis- 
sion of the message for the present tedious process by hand. 
Should the promise of this invention be fulfilled in practice, 
and it is so simple that there can scarcely be a doubt about 
it, it would be impossible to overrate its importance. 








FINIS TERRA. 


A SERIES OF SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HOLIDAY-RAMBLES 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 





IIl. 

Fowey, like Looe, had its semi-piratical merchants; and 
its sailors at one time were renowned for their daring cour- 
age all round the coast as far as Dover, as the “gallants of 
Fowey.” ‘The place is said to have furnished 300 vessels to 
Edward III. for his invasion of France; and from its ship- 
owning or merchant class rose the family of Rasleigh, still 
ranking among the first in Cornwall. In the church is a 
noble monument to one of the ancestors of this race, exe- 
cuted, perhaps, towards the close of the sixteenth century, in 
a fine style of art that seems to betray Italian workmanship. 
The recumbent marble figure of the Cornish merchant lies 
in all the state of a Gresham upon the richly sculptured 
tomb,—for Fowey was then the Cornish London; his hands 
are clasped as in prayer, but a gash, carefully wrought in 
t' e drapery, shows that he did not die the peaceful death of 
ue merchant-prince of London, and that his enterprises 
were sometimes of a more boldly speculative and dangerous 
character: a little privateering, perhaps, during the time 
of the Spanish armada; a kind of work in which many Cor- 
nish men played a conspicuous part. It is rather singular 
that the inscription, notwithstanding that the wound is so 


| conspicuously wrought in the effigy, does not refer to the 


kind of death which befell that stalwart ancestor of the 
Rasleighs; it was perhaps thought too well-known at the 
time as the remarkable event of the place to require com- 
ment. The epitaph is nevertheless quaint and singular: 


‘‘ John Raishleigh lyved yeares three-score three, 
And then did yielde to die; 
He did bequeathe hys soule to God 
Hys corps herein to lie. 


The Devonshire Howse, the Raishleigh heicht, 
Well showeth from whence he came; 

Hys Vertuous lyfe in Foye towne 
Deserveth endless fame.” 
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There is another verse, 
which, however, only re- 
fers to the erection of the 
monument by his eldest | 
son. The death ofa Ras- |. 
leigh is recorded above ji 
this magnificent monu- 
ment as occurring in 1676; 
but it cannot refer to that 
of the subject of this tomb, 
the workmanship and style 
of which appear certainly 
to belong to a period full a 
century earlier. 

The headland termin- 
ating the western extre- 
mity of the mouth of the 
Fowey river is formed of 
a mass of stupendous cliffs, 
of the grandest and most 
picturesque. description. 
Vast masses of strange 
jagged forms jut out into 
the open sea, forming iso- . 
lated peaks, and craggy SO 
islands, which the rippling 
waves girdle with a bor- 
der of white foam, the soft 
murmur of the caressing 
wavelets rising with singu- 
lar modulations to the edge 
of the precipice on which 
we were standing. The 
rugged brows of the main 
cliffs are wreathed with 
a rude crown of briers and wild-flowers, mingled in ex- 
quisitely picturesque confusion, forming a natural curtain 
which conceals the sheer descent of some two hundred feet, 
except when a passing gust blows aside a portion of the 
tangled drapery and suddenly reveals the abyss below in 
all its sublimity. One felt the heart involuntarily beat 
quicker at such moments, yet with a nervous thrill rather 
pleasing than otherwise in times when one experiences so 
few really genuine sensations. Returning from the cliffs to- 
wards a suburb of the place extending in that direction, we 
met a party of girls in broad-brimmed straw-hats with bugle- 
lace, which, as the orthodox sea-side costume of the season, 
induced us to conclude that Fowey was a sort of Cornish 
watering-place, though there is no accommodation for bath- 
ing of any kind. 

Leaving Fowey, and proceeding in the direction of St. 
Blazey, we soon perceived that we were entering one of the 
mining districts. Strange-looking structures rose around, 
with vast connecting timbers, and tall slender chimners 
which poured forth curling volumes of black smoke amon, 
the hills, seeming like the funnels of inland steamers pass- 
ing along circuitous hidden water-courses, which the irregu- 
larities of the ground concealed from view. One of these 
establishments, occupying a commanding situation upon a 
rising ground in the distance, formed a remarkably fine ob- 
ject; its giant apparatus and surrounding appendages ar- 
ranged themselves into apparent colonnades and porticves, 
rising beyond each other in architectural profusion. It 
seemed a magnificent temple; and so it was,—one of the 
numerous and variously formed temples dedicated to lucre. 
But service in such temples is sometimes not profitable 
to the votaries; and after much sacrifice, both of property 
and life (the existence of the working miner is always 
shortened by the nature of his labour), a mine is found 
not to pay, and abandoned. The ruined buildings of one 
of these deserted mines forms the subject of the sketch 
engraved above. Its effect among the ripe sheaves of corn 
was very striking. The yellow harvest seemed to mock 
the ruin it surrounded, as though it had shared a fitting 
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fate in its daring endeay. 
ours to tear up wealth un. 
naturally from the bowels 
of the earth, while it wag 
yielded so bountifully jy 
golden profusion upon its 
surface. 

We stayed some time 
sketching the ruin and 
examining the ingenious 
method in which the shocks 
of corn are formed in Corn. 
wall, each sheafbeing made 
to form a sort of thatch to 
the one beneath, till a kind 
of miniature stack is form. 
ed, which will resist the 
penetrating rains that of. 
ten occur at this season in 
the uncertain climate of 
Cornwall, until it is con. 
venient to the farmer, tak. 
ing advantage of the scarce 
fine days, to carry it and 
stack it piecemeal. 

Some of the lanes we 
passed through in a cross. 
country route, by means of 
which we made our way 
to Tywardreath, afforded 
us beneath their bramble. 
covered walls a delicious 
shelter from the midday 
sun, which was_ blazing 
down at the rate of some- 
thing like 120° F. Hazel and hawthorn, rooted in the 
walls, attained in many places a considerable size, and 
met embowering overhead. Whole bevies of butterflies 
seemed greatly to enjoy, in this half-shade, the feast 
of sweets which these bank-like walls, clothed with a 
profuse tangle of beautiful weeds, every where afforded 
them. I never saw the painted wings of these beautiful 
insects flitting about the summer-blossoms in such pro- 
fusion, except one well-remembered season in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, where I first learnt to become an enthu- 
siastic entomologist. 

In a wheat-field near the ruined abbey of Tywardreath, a 
very interesting spectacle was pointed out to us. There, in 
the midst of the waving corn, rose a huge block of granite, 
—an isolated mass claiming no relationship with any neigh- 
bouring rocks, but evidently flung there, where it had lain 
for countless ages, by some fearful convulsion, of which it 
has ever since remained the giant record. As we approached 
we perceived that a number of men were hewing at its sides 
with mallet and chisel, and that it was rapidly assuming 
the form of an immense sarcophagus. Its functions, as 
marking the spot of the spent force of some vast wave or 
glacier, were at an end; and it was destined henceforth to 
mark the close of a mere human career, but one whose 
greatness was perhaps worthy of such a distinction. Com- 
missioners learned in the comparative properties favourable 
to durability in stone, marble, or granite, being appointed 
to visit the national quarries, in order to select a fitting 
material for the magnificent funereal urn to enclose the 
remains of the hero of Plassy and Waterloo, eventually 
fixed upon this isolated block; and the chippings of a 
hundred chisels are rapidly reducing the enormous mass t0 
its destined form. 

At Tywardreath we delivered a letter of introduction, 
and found our new acquaintance established in a luxurious 
little villa, the back garden of which was rich to profusion 
with Rosa Devoniensis, standard Westarias in their secon 
bloom, blue Hydrangeas, and patches of Tigridia pavom4, 
the flowers of which were of a size I had never seen belore. 
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CHAPPUIS’ 


Expressly constructed to obviate the objectionable necessity of looking through the 
Fievne 1. Instrument in that one unavoidable stooping position which invariably causes stiffness 
in the neck, as is the case with all other Stereoscopes. (See Figure 1.) 


pee a CHAPPUIS? PATENT 
) (As shown by Figure 2) 
Affords the facility of its being held in the same easy and pleasing manner as an 


Opera-giass, the horizontal position allowing of a better light being thrown upon the 
picture, whether during the day or the evening. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OF P. E. CHAPPUIS, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 
Of REFLECTORS for introducing DAYLIGHT into DARK PLACES, 
Reflecting Gaslight, and Decreasing the Consumption of Gas ; 
AND FOR THE 


INDISPENSABLE LADIES’ TOILET MIRROR, 
Showing the Back and Front of the Head in the same Glass. 


ve No. 69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 




















> ordinary Stereoscope, as held in a 


stooping position. N.B. EVERY NOVELTY IN SLIDES, &c. 


PATENT REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 


Fiours 2. 

















Cuaprpuis’ Improved Patent Reflecting 
Stereoscope, held as an Opera-glass. 





MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 


Hitt 


















} i mM 
| i t Table d Forks, per'd iS 
any Dao id ss a he ae 
Tea Spoons, full size _ . ° ° - a6 0 
Do. middle size os ; ° ' Meee 
Salt Spoons [{ Gilt Bowls 
hit Mustard do. 6 per io. | ” ae er ; . 14 0 
- Egg do. extra. 
MAPPIN’S 
{LID LEATHER MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
pcm agus MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 
ot ate, CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTRO-PLATE, 
; COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 
Mngt sd SIDE~DISHES, 

ENTLEMEN’S DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
RESSING=CASE, And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
Fitted complete, Warehouse, 

£1 1s, No. 67 King William Street, City, 


Where the largest Stock in London may be seen. 


Manufactory: Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


oO 
aa digg ef MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE- 


im KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 
quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied 
at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 
and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 









MAPPIN’S PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


Warranted good by the Makers. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 


AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 


*,.* CATALOGUE WITH PRICES FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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LADIES’ TRAVELLING 
TOILETTE AND 


DRESSING~BAG, 
With Wide Opening, 


Fitted complete, £4 15s. 
GENTLEMEN’S 
TRAVELLING 


DRESSING~BAG, 


Fitted eee with 
Mappin’s best Cutlery, £4 8s. 
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you seen “OLD JONATHAN,” USEFUL AND HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT.—Royal 8vo, price 21s. cloth gilt, 


-H : 
 COLLINGRIDEE, 1 Long Lane, London. 
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copying each Plate. 











“D JONATHAN.” Price 2s. 











tet and Parish Helper; a Monthly Penny LAND Ss CAPE-PAI N T I N G IN WAT ER-C OL OUR Ss. 
“erage gy: By GEORGE BARNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School. 


i ee A new and greatly-improved Edition, containing Thirty large Drawings and Diagrams, Six of which are 
new ; numerous Woodeuts, Twenty-three of which are new; and One Hundred Pages of additional Matter, 
t 1 858. chiefly consisting of more explicit Information on the different Modes of Working, the Study of the Figure, 


. Jonathan’s Half-penny Pictorial Use of Body-Colour, and Answers to the Difficulties felt by various Correspondents; with Directions for 


Almanac for 1858 The Work is printed in larger Type, is completely revised, and rendered more easy of comprehension to 
Neen ’ those who have not the advantage of a Master. 
“pest in the kingdom. ‘‘The diagrams illustrating the new edition are worth all the money.”—Guardian. 
_““LINGRIDGE, Long Lane, London. “‘ So much of the philosophy of colour is explained as is likely to interest or profit the pupil, while the 
TR “or practical methods of the art are fully NN ee eee ee ve se < 
! ) ‘¢ The admirable illustrations make it marvellous how they can be produced at the price.” —Clerical Journaé. 
‘1 Y | A Book for Boys. * One of the best works on the subject.”—Lilerary Churchman 


Couttwantner, Long Lane, London. LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 





















IMPORTANT TO PURCHASERS OF MODERATOR LAMPS, 
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TUCKER AND SON, 
190 STRAND : 


(Opposite St. Clement’s Church, and near Temple Bar), 
LONDON, 


Invite public attention to their truly extensive STOCK of these LAMPS, from the smallest and the least expensive to the most costly; and com 


in richly-decorated China (the Lam rtion of some of them | or: 4 
> y of a Bipie. p-po some of them lifting out, and forming a Vase for Flowers, &c.), superb Patterns in Bronze, 


The great merits of the Moderator Lamps are too well known to require comment; but the Public should know that they are not a P, hese” 
by scores of Makers, and of every e of Quality. They should not, therefore, be bought of any but persons of established reputesicarieecancnen Dut are mai 


y 
a practical knowledge of their e. T. and Son try every Lamp they sell. (by burning it), and warrant its performance; a fact of great importance st 
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No. 3. 


No. 1. WHITE CHINA LAMP, complete, on Ormolu Stand ° 
(If on Bronzed Stand, same as No.5) . : ‘ » d é 

», 2. Superior BRONZED LAMP, on Antique Stand, complete ° ‘ 
» 8. Ditto, on Tripod Stand . . . ° ° . ° . ° ° 
» 4 WHITE CHINA LAMP : . . ; ° . ‘ ° : 
» 5. FLUTED BRONZED LAMP, on Standtomatch . - . 





Note—aAll the above Lamps are warranted to be of the very best Quality, both as regards the interior Mechanism and the exterior Finish. The same *™ 
with the Interiors of inferior Mechanism, can be supplied at little more than half the above Prices; but the performance of such Lamps cannot be g 


T. and Son. The last Pattern, in particular, may be had of a commoner quality, from 13s. each, complete. The superior quality of these Lamps (over those 
sold) is so apparent as to need but a comparison. e 


The Finest COLZA OIL, for the above Lamps, at 5s. per Gallon (for Cash), delivered free in all Parts of London and its 
and sent into the Country in Cans, containing from Two to Ten Gallons, and, above that quantity, in Casks. 


In T. and Son’s Two Large SHOWROOMS (sixty feet long) may be seen an almost endless variety of Lamps and Gas-Fitt 
adapted to every purpose for which the aid of Artificial Light is required. Every Article marked in Plain Figures, and packed with 
greatest care. 

TUCKER and SON’S UNIVERSAL HAND-CANDLESTICKS, for preventing the Guttering of Candles, and Dropping 
Grease about the House, are reduced to 5s. each. 











TUCKER AND SON, 190 STRAND (NEAR TEMPLE BAR), LONDON. 
*,* ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 











